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PREFACE 

It is the purpose of this work to show that the 
distribution of the income of society Ha controlled by 
a natural law, and that this law, if it worked without 
friction, would give to every agent of production 
the amount of wealth which that agent creates. 
However wages may be adjusted by bargains freely 
made between individual men, the rates of pay that 
result from such transactions tend, it is here claimed, 
to equal that part of the product of industry which 
is traceable to the labor itself ; and however interest 
may be adjusted by similarly free bargaining, it 
naturally tends to equal the fractional product that 
is separately traceable to capital At the point in 
the economic system where titles to property origi- 
nate, — where labor and capital come into possession 
of the amounts that the state afterwards treats as 
their own, — the social procedure is true to the prin- 
ciple on which the right of property rests. So far 
as it is not obstructed, it assigns to every one what 
he has specifically produced. 

In a series of articles and monographs, published 
at intervals since 1881, I have endeavored to for- 
mulate the parts of this theory relating severally 
to value, capital, wages, interest, rent and profits. 
These papers appeared in the New Englander^ the 
QiMrterly Journal of JEconomics, the Tale Review^ the 
Political Science Quarterly^ the Annals of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science^ the Beviie d'Economie 



Politique, the Dictionary of Political E&momy, and 
the series of monographs and studies published by 
the American Economic Association, These partial 
statements are now brought into an orderly arrange- 
ment and extensively supplemented. 

The term fyitural, as used by classical economiats 
in connection with standards of value, wages and 
interest, was unconsciously employed aa an equiva- 
lent of the term static ; and it is such natural or 
static standards that this volume undertakes to pre- 
sent. It aims to show to what rates the market 
prices of goods, the wages of labor and the interest 
on capital would conform, Lf the changes that are 
going on in the shape of the industrial world and 
in the character of its activities were to cease. It 
tries completely to isolate the static forces that act 
in distribution from the dynamic forces. Actual 
society is always dynamic, and the part of it that 
we are most concerned with is highly so. Change 
and progress are apparent everywhere, and indus- 
trial society is constantly assuming new forma and 
discliarging new functions. Because of this con- 
tinual evolution the standards of wages and of 
interest to-day are not what they will be ten years 
hence. There are, however, normal standards to-day. 
In the midst of all changes there are at work forces 
tliat fix rates to which, at any one moment, wages 
and interest tend to conform. However stormy 
may be the ocean, there is an ideal level surface 
projecting itself through the waves, and the actual 
surface of the turbulent water fluctuates about it. 
There are, likewise, static standards with which, in 
the most turbulent markets, actual values, wages and 
interest tend to coincide. 

What would be the rate of wages, if labor and 
capital were to remain fixed in quantity, if improT»* 
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mente in the mode of production were to stop, if the 
CODsolidating of capital were to cea^e and if the 
wants of consumers were never to alter ? The ques- 
tion assumes, of course, that industry shall go on, 
and that, notwithstanding a paralysis of the forces of 
progress, wealth sliall continue to be created under 
the influence of a perfectly unobstructed competi- 
tion. The values and the rates of wages and in- 
terest which, under such conditions, would prevail, 
are those to which, in spite of all disturbances that 
progress occasions, the rates in the actual market 
tend, at any one time, to conform. They are the 
theoretically "natural" rates which siuence has been 
seeking. 

In presenting the laws by which such rates are 
lixed, this volume tries to perform a work that is 
constructive and not controversial. At a few points 
it will gain something, in the way of clearness, by 
calling attention to contrasting theories, but it will 
offer no systematic criticism of them. An adequate 
treatment of the various theories of distribution 
would require a book not less extensive than this 
one devoted wholly to controversy. The plan of 
making relatively few references to other writings 
may leave a reader in some uncertainty as to whether 
a particular part of the present work may have been 
borrowed from existing economic literature, and it 
seems therefore necessary to say that no part has 
been consciously borrowed in this way. At the 
dates when I first published the several parts in the 
series of articles above referred to, only one impor- 
tant point could, so far as I now know, have been 
thus obtained. One very important point might 
have been taken from tlie writings of the early 
economist, von Thiinen ; and if I had seen the pas* 
sage in his works in which it is stated, before pub- 
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lishing certain articles which contained R mmSaV 
Btatement, those articles would not have failed to 
refer to the work of this brilliant pioneer in eco- 
nomic theory. The omission is now remedied. In 
an extended note I have pointed out the resem- 
blances and the differences between von Thiinen's 
final-prod activity theory of wages and interest and 
my own. Up to a certain point the two theories 
can be stated in identical terms ; and yet the differ- 
ence between them is in reality a radical one. 

It was the claim advanced by Mr. Henry George, 
that wages are fixed by the product which a man can 
create by tilling rentless land, that first led me to 
Beek a method by which the product of labor every- 
where may be disentangled from the product of 
cooperating agents and separately identified ; and 
it was this quest which led to the attainment of the 
law that is here presented, according to which the 
wages of all labor tend, under perfectly free com- 
petition, to equal the product that is separately 
attributable to the labor. The product of the " final 
unit" of labor is the same as that of every unit, 
Beparately considered ; and if normal tendencies could 
work in perfection, it would be true not only of each 
unit, but of the working force as a whole, that its 
product and its pay are identical. 

There are resemblances and contrasts between the 
theory that is here presented and those of the Aus- 
trian economists, Karl Menger and Friedrieh von 
Wieser; and one feature which distinguishes the 
present system from the others is a recognition of 
the difference between permanent capital, or an 
abiding fund of productive wealth, and particular 
capital -goods, or instruments of production, which 
perish in the using. The relation that this theory 
bears to the fascinating one recently published by 
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Ex-minister von Bohm-Bawerk can best be made 
clear after a later volume on the dynamics of dis- 
tribution shall have seen the light. If my present 
plan had admitted it, I should have been glad to 
oit« and to discuss many specific contributions to 
the literature of the theory of distribution, such aa 
those made by Professor Alfred Marshall, President 
Francis A. Walker, President Arthur T. Hadley, 
Professor Frank W. Taussig, Professor William 
Smart, Mr. John A, Hobaon, Dr. Charles W. Mac- 
Fariane, Dr. Stuart Wood and Mr. Herbert M. 
Thompson. To three men I am indebted for gen- 
eral stimulus and suggestion, the effects of which 
must have appeared in any theoretical work that I 
have done. They are my teacher, the late Professor 
Karl Knies of Heidelberg, and my early associates in 
economic work, Professor Franklin H, Giddings of 
Columbia University and Professor Simon N. Patten 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

For an understanding of the plan on which this 
book is arranged, it is necessary to note that the 
principle of final productivity — which, as the work 
claims, is at the basis of the law of wages and in- 
terest — can be stated in a few words; but that, 
when it is so stated, the significance of the terms 
used requires very extended defining. Interest, for 
example, is said to depend on the productive power 
of the final unit of social capital. What, however, 
is such a final unit, and in what sense can it be 
called social ? Is it highly composite, and is it 
apportioned, by some nice adjustment, among all 
the industries of society? Does it consist in con- 
crete things that can everywhere be distinguished ? 
It is said, in the theory, that this increment of pro- 
ductive wealth, on the efficiency of which the rate of 
interest depends, consists of a quantity of " perma> 



nent capital." Concrete instruments, however, are 
not permanent. They perish and require continual 
replacing, and it is essential to know the true rela- 
tion between the instruments which are thus perish- 
ing and the fund of wealth which is abiding. lo 
the apportioning of tliis fund among different indus- 
tries, the market values of different products Iiave 
their influence ; and it is neces.9ary to ascertain the i 
relation between the laws of value and tliose of 
distribution. Moreover, incomes that are deter- 
mined by the final-proiJuctivity law may also be 
translated into a form that makes it possible to 
apply to them the principle of rent. The nature 
of rent and its relation to wages and interest need 
to be ascertained. Extended statements on many 
other points are required, if the apparently simple 
final-productivity formula for wages and interest ia I 
to have definiteness of meaning and a character of 1 
reality that will cause it to interpret the practical 
facts of life. 

Now, it would have been possible to make these I 
explanatory statements first, and to reserve the pres- 
entation of the law of final productivity till every 
term that a statement of it would use should have 
been fully defined and made to represent something 
in actual business. It would have been possible to 
discuss the nature of capital and of capital-goods, 
value, group relations, rent, etc., before presenting 
the main proposition, concerning the final-produc- 
tivity law of wages and interest. There would have 
been a logical justification of such an arrangement, 
since the explanatory statements would have pre- 
pared the way for a brief concluding thesis, which 
would have contabied the essence of the theory. 
The work would then have culminated in one all- 
embracing statement. But the uae of so much ol 
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the book for preliminary definitions and discussions 
would have made a large demand on the reader's 
patience, and would have added to tlie difficulty of 
connecting the explanatory matter with the principal 
thesis. I have, therefore, preferred to state the main 
proposition early and the explanatory onea after- 
rward. The variety of these latter statements is such 
(that, unless the central truth — the final-productivity 

taw — be kept in mind from the outaet, it is not en- 
irely easy to bring them into apparent unity. To 
make the logical connections more apparent, I have 
given to the table of contents the character of an 
outline of the series of leading ideas contained in 
the several chapters, without any attempt to make it 
an abstract of the entire contents of the chapters. 
Many paragraphs are not referred to in it, but the 
general argument of the book is, I hope, the better 
given by reason of these omissions. 

The plan of advancing early the chief thesis of 

!the work and causing the full meaning of it gradu- 
ally to unfold itself requires that a subject such as 
rent or value be treated in more than one part of the 
book. If rent were to be discussed for its own sake, 
the treatment of this subject should, of course, be 
consecutive; but as the purpose of each reference 
to rent is to add something to the meaning of the 

thesis which states the final-productivity law of dis- 
ribution, it is best to forego the attempt to finish 
the treatment of rent in one passage and, rather, to 
give the amplifications of the main thesis in a natural 
order. 

The mathematical modes of 8tat«ment that have 
been adopted in many parts of the book have been 
purposely made entirely simple and untechnical. 
Mot even the notation that is in vogue in msthe- 
matiGS has been used. 
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In the final preparation of this volume I have 
received assistance that I desire g^tefully to ao« 
knowledge from my colleague, Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman; from Professor H. L. Moore, of Smith 
College ; from Mr. A. S. Johnson, Fellow in Colum- 
bia University; and particularly from Mr. A. M. 
Day, Instructor in Political Economy and Social 
Science in the same University, who has read the 
work repeatedly in the manuscript and has made 
very many helpful suggestions, and, in connection 
with the revising of the proofs, has rendered in- 
valuable aid. 

JOHN BAT£S CLARK. 
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(CoDUlnlog a eoDdensed itatement ot the leading Idea ot each of llw 
diffeiect chapters, but not a complete analysis ot the eatlte con- 
tenU of the chapters. Tat a Bummarj of the contanta of parts o( 
chapters the reader is referred lo the margioal analysiB accoill> 
pauylDg the text.] 

CHAPTEK I 
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HnmaD welfare depeods od iccomea, which are fixed b; 
contract, but are really controlled by nattusl law. Wagea, 
btereat and profits are the products ot three different 
fanctions, and the theory of dielribiitlon traces tbese 
Incomes U) their sources, Whether a producer gets the 
amount that he creates Is one question ; and whether the 
amount created is large or small is another. Ethical 
iasuea are connected with the incomes of different persons, 
but are settled by a study of the incomes connected with 
different functions ; since, if every function is paid accord- 
Ing to lis product, everf person is also thus paid. Whether 
labor geia its product or not is a question of fact ; but U 
it does not, the laborer is robbed. 

CHAPTBB n 

Tvx Flics or Distribution withim toe TKADmonAL Dm- 

sioHs OT Economics .10 

Since the traditional dirlaions of economics ate not 
really distinct, it is necessary to rearrange economic 
theory. Production, as earned on by society as a whole, 
Includes exchange and distribution. The fixing of market 
nlues, which La traditionally placed under exchange, de- 
termines the distribution of social income among produc- 
ing groups, among sub-groups and, finally, among the fae- 
lOTB of production within each sub-group. Market Taluea 
tend, however, toward normal standards. These stand- 
trds an the result of a force in distribution that equalizes 
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WHgea and interest witbio the snb-groups. Thus the ttndr 
of value fallii nilJuD the acience of diBtributioD. Exchange 
ta the theory of the organization of society, and as such 
It falls within the Htudy of production. 

Since nonnal wages and intereat are determined by the 
productiviiy of labor And of capital, the study of distribu- 
tion is the study of ipeeifie. prudvclion. Thus, Lba theory 
of social production is the all-embracing science, and 
Indndea the whole field of econoMics, exoeptin^ con- 
■ampUon. 
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Three kinds of force are working together In Bodal 

economy. The study of these reaolTes economic science 
Into three natural divisions. There is a distinct set of 
laws that are not dependent npon organization, but act in 
all stages of social evolution. These taws are the subject 
of the first natural division of economics. There Is a 
second set of laws that are dependent upon exchanges and 
the organization of Industry. These are the subject of 
the second natural division of economic acience. In a 
broad sense, the science of distribution embraces the social 
laws of economics ; lor it treats of the relations of the 
groups to each other and of the relations between claeses 
within the groups. Social production may l>e thought of 
OS static. Only In a static society can values, wages and 
interest be "natural," in the traditional sense. Static 
laws only fall within the second division. In an aetual 
eociety, however, there are dynamic forces at work, as 
well as static. These forces and their effects are the sub- 
ject of the third natural division of economics. 

These divisionB are distinct, though interdependent. A 
theory of dynamic social economics presupposes the con- 
clusions attained by a study of static social economies, 
and this in tui'n presupposes the coocluaions gained by 
the study of univewal economics. Consumption is studied 
in the first of the tliree dlTislons, The statie theory of 
distribution is included within the second. The dynamioi 
of distribution belongs withlo the third. 
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CHAPTEB IV 

Tkm Basis of Distbibdtioh n UmveiesAL Eoohomio Liwb 3S 

This work deals mainly with aabjects that fall wilhio 
tlie secoad natural division of economic Bcienc«, but de- 
rives premises from the first division, and only enten the 
fl«ld ol the third so far as u neceBsarj for showmg that 
ttattc forces dominate dyuimlc societies. Isolated life 
reveals the eaaeniial attributes of wealth and the law of 
diT"'"'''l'l"g utUlt; of successive increments of it, though 
the action of this principle in adjusting market values ia 
confined to social life. An apportionment of labor araoQg 
diiterent occupations is necessary in primitive life ; but 
nich apportionment by means of groups, with the phenom- 
em of prices that result from such organization, involves a 
•ooial mode of living. So the principle of final productiv- 
ity ol labor aod capital acts in Isolated life, but causes the 
phenomena of wages and interest only in social life. The 
■tatio theory of distributloD, therefore, takes premises from 
ttte bcU And laws of a unlveisal economy. 



\CrV±l. DlBTSlBCnOK THK BbSULT of SoOUU. OBOJiIIIZtTION I 

While the laws of primitive economic life are every- 
where active, organization of society has brought new 
forces into play. These forces are explained by the 
science of catallactlcs. Catallactics treats of the motive 
for eichanges, the gain from division of labor. Division 
of labor organizes society int« groups and sub-groups. 
Catallactics shows that the Inoomes of groaps, of sub- 
groups and of the facUirs within the sub-group are their 
own viriual producls. Calallaatics falls Into two divi- 
sions, statics and dynamics. The dynamic study explains 
the changes in the foncUons and structure of society that 
rsBult from the five generic changes which constitute 
progress. The static study explains the laws of industrial 
Rfe, exclusive of the laws of industrial growth. All 
societies are dynamic ; but, nevertheless, stntic law Is 
•VBCTwhere operative, and must be explained befon tha 
kwB of dynamics can be understood. 
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CHAPTEB Tl 

'FECTS OF Social Pboquis < 

Movementa ot labor from group to group show that 
•ociet; LB dynajuic ; but they &re tbemeelves the effort 
of society to put itself into the shape that static law, 
at the momeot, calls for. The movemeDis of tabor and 
ot capital tend to render each of these agents as produc- 
tife in one group as it Is In others. If dynamic inflaencea 
should cease, competitioD would equalize the products of 
labor and of capital, and we should have a static stale, 
vlth mobility without motion. Were dynamic InflaencM 
to act intennittentlj, we should have a series of statio 
shapes. Let the forces of change aot continually, and wb 
ahall have a continually changing standard shape to which 
society will tend to conform. This is the actual con- 
dition of society. Static science must find the natural 
condition of society at any gireu time ; dynamic science 
must explain variation and progress. Ricardian eco- 
nomies made an unconscious and imperfect static study. 
If the BicardiauB had recognized tbat their study was only 
partial, and tiad followed it with a separate study of 
dynamic forces, they would have given to their science a 
realistic character. Dynamic forces are not to be treated 
as merely disturbing elements. They are in accordance 
with nature ; and the science that shall explain them will 
interpret the phenomena of progress which historical eco 
□omics records and measures. Dynamics is a deductive 
science which analyzes change qualitatively; historical 
economics is a quantitative atndy of change. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Aoss n A Stitto State the Spbcifio Pboouct of LiBOk 7T 

Competition Is the force that mokes prices "natural." 
Prices would conform to natural standards, if either the 
forces of growth were eliminated or the friction that 
keeps tabor and capital from being perfectly mobile Vers 
removed. In the former case, permanent static standards 
would gradually he reached ; in the latter, prices would 
conform perfectly to perpetually changing standards. In 
a dynamic society there is a normal variation from statio 
slandarde. Id like nuuinerf there is a theoretical stondaid 
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to which wages Kl bd7 given monienl tend to conform, 
Thit ttandard is the sptcific productivity of labor. Then 
Is a field in modern iodusLry in wliicli it Is poeaihle to 
distinguish the product of labor. No-rent laJid la a part 
of this field. What labor can earn when employed on 
wast« land measures the alandaird of wa£ua and helps, 
though in an m&nileaiiaal degree, to fii the atandard. 
No-rent iostruments conatJlute another part of this field. 
A still greater part consists of the no-rt>nt ueaa of good 
land and instruments. There is, however, lui iudefinltel; 
greater field in which wages are ultimately regulated. 
What a unit of labor gets on this field, all other units 
must take. 

CHAPTER Vra 

OW TBB SpICITIO PrODCOT OP LulBOB HAT BB DISTIH- 



tells what 
iturally the 



Marginal labor, even though it works under employers, 
creates a product that is distinct from other incomes. 
There is an ext^nsiTe marj^ of utilization of all produc- 
tive appliances, and there Is an intensive one ; and tho 
product of labor on either ot them is its natural wages. 
The two margina constitute a zone of indlBerence, since 
an employer has no positive Inducement to take new 
men into this field or to disctiarge any that are already 
there. The product of labor i 
measured; and the result of the n 
Is the efftcttve product of all labor, which L 
standard of wages for labor. Products oi 
indlHsrence in the various groups tend tnwani equality. 
When competition has brought the p.y of !;ibor up to the 
no-profit level, the product of labor on the whole social 
zone of indifference equ^ its pay. This zone is, however, 
only a part of the marginal field of employment, A given 
social capital affords an hideflnitely elastic field of employ- 
ment for labor, provided that the capital can change its 
(onns with entire freedom. /( U the prodactivitg of labor 
on thitjhld that avti the uUimaU standard oftoage: 

CHAPTER rX 

irtTAL Aim CiPITiL-GoODS CONTBASTtD . . . 1 

Capital and capital goods must i Jistinguished, U we 
an to atUtia the true law of wages. Capital Is perm^ 
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neiit, vhlle o&pltal gooia are perlahabla. Capit&l li 
mobile, but CApiUl goods are not ho. Capital Is a fund 
of wealth embodied in coDcrele goods. Economic gcience 
must not confound tbe two, since propoaitions that are 
true of the one lire not true of the other. The earnings 
of capital gooda are renta ; the product of capital is inter- 
est. Total interest equals total rtnc. Rent is fundamen- 
tally subject to a law of interest. Periods of produo^on 
ate connected wltb capital goods, not with capital. Abeti- 
nence is confined to the geoeBis of true capital ; none of 
it is Involved in maintaining an endless series of capital 
goods, and tliere is do abcitinence in astatic state. Capital 
brings labor and its fruits together in lime, while capital 
goods appear U> separate them b; periods of production. 
These periods, however, do not entail any abstinence, 
and their length does not necessarily affect the rate ol 
iniereat. 

CHAPTER X 

CuriM OT Capital and of Capitai^Goodb . . . . l! 

The terms, fiied and oirculnUng, describe parts of a 
fund of permanent capital, and not kinds of capital goods, 
since capital goods do not circulate. Such goods ore 
meclianlcaliy active or passive, since they either impart 
Utilities or receive tbem. Fixed capital ts the part of the 
permanent fund that is in active capital goods, and the 
circulating part is in the passive goods. Fixed capital 
shifts its outward forms as the result of Incidental wear, 
while the circulating capital shifts its forms In a purpose- 
ful way and in order to do its productive work. " Food 
for laborers" is not a form of capital. Food may be 
stored In consequence of interrolttent production, and for 
the sake of securing continuous consumption. The rela- 
tion of capital to labor In contlDDOus production involTes 
no such storing. 

CHAPTER XI 

Tbe Pboductivitt of Social Labok Dependbnt oh its 
Qdaktitativb Rklatioh to Capital . . . .11 

Social labor is a permanent force, just as capital is a 
pennanent fund. Both live by perpetual transmigration 
from one Mt of concrete embodlmenia to another. All 
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^fn&mlo moTementfl compel both labor &nd caplt&l to 
change their concrete forma, and changes in the relative 
quanliliea of labor and capital do tliis. Wages and ia- 
lerest are flxed by the final productivity of theao perma- 
nent agents. When to a given field labor ia applied unit 
by nnit, the pioduoC of tlie final unit meiuiures the efiective 
product of every one, since they are iDtorcttaugeable. If 
the Beld is isolated, this final product is Uie aiAndard 
toward which iJie wages of each tmit t«ndB. In the eoo- 
nomic world the leagea of each anil <ff todal labor tend M 
tq^al U\e prodMl o/ the final unU. 



CHAPTER Xn 

r TBB Reoclatok or Bora Waobi um 

1' 

To illoatrate the law of final prodnctivity of labor, we 
bolld np a working force nnit by unit, leaving the amount 
of capital nncbanged. These units of labor are compotit«, 
containing representatives of eacli occupation. With only 
one unit the capital will assume costly forma. When a 
second nnit is added, Ihe forma of the capital will be 
more simple. The total product will be increased by the 
presence of the second unit, and the increase is what is 
attributable to the labor alone. If unit* are supplied till 
all the labor ot society Is set working, the increase which 
U due to the last unit ia its virtual product. Since any 
anit Is flaal in an economic sense, the product of the last 
unit of labor is the product of any unit and is the standard 
toward which wages tend under the pressure of competi- 
tion. A reversal of this imaginary process reveals the law 
of interesL The product ol the last unit of capital ia the 
virtual product of any unit and seta the standard of 
Interest. In actual society capital tends to outgrow labor ; 
sod, therefore, we see it assuming more and more costly 
forms, which earn a continually diminishing fiactiou of 
their cosL 

CHAPTER xm 
nt PaoDCCTS of Llbob xxd Capital, 
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ftnd tntereat, hswever, we most place land on tbe nme 
footing aa other capital goods. Tbe difleTeiitial formula 
ia more accuiately applied to the earnings of Ihe fond of 
perm&iient capital and of tbe whole force of social labor. 
If on on l8o!at«d farm we introduce laboreni one by one, 
each except the last creaiea a surplus. The sum of these sur- 
plusee is the rent at laud, or the part of tbe geoeral product 
that is attributable to tbe land. If, instead of an isolated 
farm, we take a fixed social capital, and supply labor unit 
hy tinit, the labor will be subject to a law of dlmiDiBhing 
returns, each unit creating a aurpius over the product of 
the last. The sum of theee surpluses is the rent of the 
fund of social capital and equals total interest. If we 
reverse the process and supply capital by units to a fixed 
amount of labor, capital will be subject to a law of dimin- 
ishing returns. The surpluses created by the earlier unlta 
are in this case the rent of social labor and equal total 
wages. In a static state the two rents make up the whole 
of the social income. From one point of view each is 
measured directly ; from anotfacT it is measored resid* 
nally, 

CHAPTER XIV 

"Fbm EARmros of Industbli.l Gboofs 206 

The principle of rent applies to social capital, as this Is 
apportioned, by a nice adjustment, among all the Industrial 
groups and sub-groups ; and it applies to labor In the same 
way. Group incomes, composed of wages and interest, 
are governed by a different application of (he general prin- 
ciple that fixes wages and interest themselves. Group 
incomes depend on values ; and these are fixed by the 
principle of final utility applied, cot to commodities in 
their entirety, but to what may be called value elements 
in commodlUes. In this way the law applies to a series 
of tncrements of social consumers' wealth, as well as to 
IncremenU that are used by an individual ; and the final 
eoclal Increment of such wealth is a composite of innum- 
erable value elements, but contams few entire articles. 
Increments of capital are to be distinguished in the same 
analytical way -, and a final increment of social capital ia 
a composite of many capital elements ii 
of lew InstnimenlB in their andrety. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Iks IfABonrAi* Efficibkct of Conbuxxbs* Wialth ths 
Basis of Group Distribution 219 

The accepted theory of value is out of hannony with 
the &ct8 of life, for it would make prices of many com- 
modities indefinitely higher than they actually are. The 
mode of applying the principle of final utility needs, 
therefore, to be changed. Final utilities in commodities, 
not commodities in their entirety, figure in the adjustment 
of prices. Each utility in a commodity is a marginal util- 
ily to one set of consumers, and its value is fixed by them. 
The value of the commodity in its entirety is the sum of 
the values of its utilities, separately appraised. 

CHAPTER XVI 
How THR Marginal Efficirnct of Consumrrs* Wralth 
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To illustrate the action of the law of value, we will 
suppose that each article renders one service only. In 
this case a second unit of the commodity would have for 
a consumer a negative utility. The prices of these simple 
commodities would be fixed by those consumers to whom 
they afforded no surplus satisfaction. Every other user of 
the article would get a consumer's rent If commodities 
such as these were bound together and sold in bundles, 
the price of each one of the articles would still be fixed 
In the same way. An actual commodity nearly always 
renders more than one service, and is to be regarded as a 
bundle of different utilities, each of which enters into the 
marginal consumption of one set of consumers and is 
appraised by them. The values of entire articles are 
appraised by society as a whole. 



CHAPTER XVn 

How THR EFFICIRirOT OF FlKAL IkCRRMRHTS OF PrODUORRS' 

Wralth is trstrd 246 

Producers' wealth, like consumers* wealth, is valued 
analytically. The final increment of producers* wealth 
consists mainly in qualitative improvements. In actual 
life an increafle of capital manifests itself in the eymmetri- 
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oal improvement of the productive equipmeDt of society. 
It 1b Uie productive power of qualitative iDcrementa, tliua 
added to tlie working outfit, tiiat (ixea interest. Competi- 
tioD elimjoatee the etUrepreneur la wliOBe hands such 
final increnienta do not earn nonnal interest. It Is capital, 
•a such, which la the subject of competition, thougli entre- 
preneurs may be eaid to compete for capital goods that 
are about to be. Each entrepreneur embodies the capital 
In Buch forms as are needed in bis bualuesa. Generally 
the additional capital that an entrepreneur Becurea takes 
the form of improved quality of an existing plant. These 
qualitative improvements are tlie final Increments of 

CHAPTER XVin 
Tbb Growth of Capital bt Qualitatits Imckehentb . 2i 



Capital grows mainly by qualitative increments infused 
Into capital goods. A new increment of general capital 
Is apportioned by a natural law among all tb« different 
Industries, in each of which it takes, in the main, the form 
of Improvements in the working equipment. Labor 1m 
apportioned in the same way, though the growth of it Is 
mainly by quantitative increments. Capital, as we have 
seen, lives by a self'tranamutatioTi, by which it passes 
from one set of forms to another. There is an industrial 
group of which the function is the repleniehing of the 
tiasaes of active capital. Any increase in social capital 
requires an enlargement of tliis group ; and this in turn 
results in a. general improvement of the capital goods that 
■re In process of being used up and replenished. 

CHAPTER XIX 



The apportionment of labor and capital Is normal, when 
each agent is everywhere uniformly productive. A move- 
ment of either agent from group to group affects the 
producing power of the other. The mechanism that 
replenishes the tissues of fixed capital also moves it from 
one group to another, whenever such a transfer la required. 
Labor is apportioned ouioug the groups in a way tbat 
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tendji to seeiue anifona prodactlvity. ' 
of both labor and capital sre governed by a general law, 
wtuch both fixes values aiid detennineB the physical prod- 
uctivity ol tbese two agcDts of production. If Ubur and 
capital are mifltuljnBled, this law tends to restore tha 
equiUbrinm. When the supply of one prodactlve agent 
in a group becomes smaUer, the power of a unit of Uiis 
agent to produce goods becomes greater, and the value of 
the goods l^at are Bpeciflcally attributable to this agent 
rises. In two ways, therefore, the power of this agent ta 
produce value is locreased. Under iJie same conditiona 
the other agent loses power to create goods ; but, as the 
goods that it still creates have an iucrea«ed value, the true 
wealth-creating power of this agent may be nearly un- 
changed or it may, in some minor degree, become greater 
or smaller. These influencea insure, in the end, a normal 
apportionment oC the two agents. It is the eTUrepnneur 
who moves both labor and capital, and gets the advantage 
of any exceptional prodnctirity of either of them. The 
apportionment of producing agents among the sub-groupa 
within a general group is eflecled by the same influences 
that control the adjustmenla among the general groupa 
themselvee ; but the need of maintaining a uniform flow 
of products in diSerent stages of approach to completion 
makes a (juick and accurate adjustment among tbe sub* 
groups imperative. The same law adjusts the relative 
proportions of fixed and circulating capital, and deter- 
roines how much land shall enter into tbe equipment ol 
each group. 
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If consume™' wealth is advanced by one class of per- 
sons to another, it is by the highest sub-groups to tbe 
lower ones, and not by capitalists to laborers. Irregutari- 
tiea in production and consumption involve storing of 
goods, but this influence is not here to be considered. It 
is the rapidity of a uniform flow of ripened consumers' 
wealth that aflecia all Incomes ; and well-coordlniited 
capital enables producers in the lower sub-groups to get 
Without waiting ripened goods that, virtually but not 
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literally, they hare prodnced. Capital gooda seem to 
compel Bome producers to wall for their rewords ; but 
capital relieves tbem from this necesaity. Without pre- 
existing and cotirdinated capital, effort and time are the 
requlEltea of the production of ripened goods ; but with 
Boch capital the indoatr; of every sub-group produces an 
immediate and fully ripened return. 

CHAPTER SXI 
n Thsort of Economic Causation 3 

The theory of final productivity, when It is presented 
In an imperfect form, leads to tlie inference that labor is 
exploited by the action of a naliiral law. For the correc- 
tion of thiB inference it is necessary to complete the theory 
and to show to what cause the surpluses connected with 
early increments are due. If the number of units of 
lalrar that are employed with a fixed amount of capital 
Is Increased, each of the earlier units must surrender a 
part of the capital by which it has been aided. The dimi- 
nution in ita product that this entails shows the part that 
is imputable to the surrendered capital. At a given time all 
onits are equally productive, and there Is no exploitation 
Involved in giving to each what a final one produces. In 
this way the product of labor on the zone of indifference 
1b a correct test of the productivity of all labor, provided 
that labor and capital are properly apportioned througtt- 
out the group system. 

CHAPTER SXn 



In popular usage the term >< rent" designates the earn- 
ing of concrete instruments, while " interest" designates 
theeamingBoEasumof "money" invested. This usage is 
based on the distinctioii between capital and capital goods, 
and is more correct than le the scientific practice of con- 
fining lie term "rent" to the earninga of laud, The 
basis of the old distinction between land and capital was 
that the quautity of land is fixed, while capital can be 
Increased, and that the earnings of land can be measured 
differentially. In a static study nelUier distincUou bu 
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faUdity. Total capital is fixed ; but the amount whioh 
may go to any groap can be changed, if there is offered an 
inducement for changing it. This is also tme of land. 
The earnings of all artificial instruments, as well as the 
earnings of land, may be computed by the differential 
formula. There is a margin of utilization of artificial 
instruments, just as there is a margin of cultiTation of 
land, and these margins are fixed by the same law. It is 
increasing productivity that extends the margins, and it 
li not the extending of the margins that raises rents. All 
incomes, even wages, may be computed residually ; from 
anoUier point of view, however, they are determined 
directly. All rents are trtte products^ which can be traced 
to dU^nguiehable agents. 



CHAPTER XXm 

BxLATioir OF All Rbhts to Yalui anb thus to 
Group Dibtributioit 364 

It has been generally believed that **rent does not 
enter into price." But the amount of any agent in a 
group affects the product of the group and thus affects 
price. The rent of any concrete instrument is primarily 
its product, considered in kind ; and this must enter into 
the supply of goods, on the basis of which the value of 
soch goods is determined. What the classical economists 
have really shown is that the destination of rent makes no 
difference in price. If this reasoning could really prove 
that the rent of land does not enter into price, the same 
reasoning would show that neither wages nor interest 
enter into price. All real rents, including real wages, 
are quantities of actual goods placed on the market, 
where, of course, they affect supply and market value. 
It is not true that different parts of the supply are pro- 
duced at different costs, leaving rent as a mere residuum, 
or a gratuity having no price-making power. The same 
argument will prove that wages and interest are also 
residual amounts having no price-making power; and 
this to an absaxdi^. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



A meaaure of wealth Is needed that nil] not depend on 
reciprocal comparisotia of different kincU of goode, but 
will meaenre all kinds in absolute gums. Effective utility 
is an element common to all kinds of wealth, and it may 
be measured in terms of social disutility. PleasuKS of 
many kinds may be measured in terms of the homogene- 
ous sacrifice that is iacorred by labor, The costliest 
labor is that which is performed at the close of the work- 
ing day, and this meaaares the utility of the least necessary 
part of social couaumers' wealth. The effective utility of 
oil goods produced at uniform cost In labor la equal ; and 
the effective disutility of all equal periods of tabor is equal, 
however unlike the iib$olute disutility of the labor of 
different hours may be. The individuals who moke goods, 
and incur the aacriUce that this Involves, do not consume 
them aiid get the oSaeUliig benefit. The bene&ts that 
these individuals get come from other goods ; and Ihesa 
persons cannot bring the sacrifice incurred in producing 
these goods and the gain from consuming them to an 
equation. Society as a whole can do this ; and, moreover, 
society can put a price in terms of collective sacrifice on 
each kind of goods. Each article Is worth the social 
■aorifloe that society incurs in m:quiring it, and this is 
measured at Uie Mrmluai point of the social working day. 
The sacrifice that, at this point, society incur* in getting 
different foriM o/ consumers' veallh U the ullimaie unit tij 
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Static standards of value, wages and interest are ' ' ne 
ral," in a sense ; but dynamic changes ore natural ii 
broader sense, and tlicy disturb all static adjustmei 
Tbey can be understood, however, only by means o 
knowledge of static laws. Dynamic n 
studied first singly and then in c 
in view of the (act that at each Instant a dynamic society 
teodfl t«waid a single detinite static adjustment, dynamic 
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toreem accoont for viuiatJODS from the ntatlc etandarda aod 
(or constAnt and progresaive chaoges in the Btandarda 
tbemaelvea. DiSerent dyoamic movements neutralize 
each other, so far as caueing variatiouB bom static 
adjitatmenta !a concerned. Veloeities of movement are 
dyoamlo sabjecta, and they are directly connected with 
the income distinguished as pure profits. Friction has a 
connection with thia income, and also with the rate of 
dynamic movementa. Certain permncent variationa from 
■tUio Btacdards reaalt from continuous dynamic changes. 
Some of these chauges are mutually neutralizmg, eo for 
as moveiaeDts of labor and capiial in the group aystem 
are oonoemed, as illustrations show ; and the efficiency 
of static forces is in proportion to the activity and the 
dtmraiiy of dynamic ones, Certain steady movements of 
labor and capital are the resultant of all these dynamio 
toTcea — namely, a flow from the lower aub-groups to the 
upper ones and movements to and fro within each hori- 
zontal range of sub-groupa. One mode of creating for 
study an Imaginary static aiate is to stop all dynamic 
changes and then to wait long enough t« permit the elow- 
eA of all the static adjustments to be made. 
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Certain part« of a general static adjustment enconnter 
special obstaclea, and a quasi-static adjnstment may be 
made by carrying to completion the remainder of the 
general process. A movement that, for the world as a 
whole, is a part of a static adjustment may be, within 
a particular part of the vrorld, equivalent to a dynamic 
influence. Thus a static unification of methods of produc- 
tion in the world as a whole would be the cause of grand 
dymunics in Asia. The scope of an economic study may 
be locally limited. An economic centre of the world may 
be defined, and its relations to the outer zones may be 
treated as causing dynamic influences within the centre. 
A static state may, for purposea of study, be crested 
within the centre itself ; and this would eioluda migra- 
tions of labor and capital to or from the outer zones, but 
not the exchanging of producta with those zones. Three 
different standards of vrages are to be rect^nized in eco- 
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nomio theoijf and in practice these are never to be 
brought to an equality. Dynamic gains are forever 
accruing in the economic centre, and economic theory 
has to concern itself, primarily, with static rates of gain 
within that local area, and, secondly, with rates of chiuige 
and amounts of variation caused within that area by 
dynamic influences. Ultimate standards, proximate ones 
and the relations between the two kinds of standards are 
to be studied. The full effects of economic friction must 
be taken into account. Changes in wages, interest and 
profits that are to take place in the future are to be 
accounted for by influences that can be defined in the 
present, and such studies compose the most difficult and 
the most fruitful ones that it Is possible to make* 
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CHAPTER I 

ISSUES THAT DEPBKD OK DISTBIBUTI9N 

Fob practical men, and hence for students, su- 
preme importance attaches to one economic problem 
-» that of the distribution of wealth among different 
claimants. Is there a natural law according to which 
the income of society is divided into wages, interest 
and profits ? If so, what is that law ? This is the 
problem which demands solution.^ 

A majority of men live chiefly by labor ; and for 
these men the resultant of all the economic forces 
takes the practical form of wages. Arts have been 
mastered, labor has been divided and subdivided, 
and machinery has been set working ; and as the 
result of it all, that which comes to wage-earners is 
the pay that employers give to them. The amount Men's 
of this pay fixes the degree of comfort that these dependent 
men themselves can enjoy, and the amount of cul- ^g^^f 
ture, health and well-being that they can insure to ^^** 
their children. Moreover, the effects of high or low 
wages upon the welfare of the working class are 
cumulative, as generations succeed each other. The 
money that a man earns may be thought of as poten- 

1 By " wealth " ia meant thoee sources of human welfare which 
an material, transferase and limited in quantity. See the first 
chapter of The JPhUoaophy of Wealth, by the author of the present 
work. 
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tial well-being condensed into a material form ; and 
if workers now get enough of It to put them on a 
high plane of comfort, their descendants will probably 
reach a higher plane. It is, then, the nature of the 
law of wages which determines whether the continu- 
ous life of working humanity shall have a rising or a 
falling trend. 

Wages are usually paid by one person to another. 
The amount thus paid is adjusted by bargain, and ] 
may seem to depend on the comparative power and 
the adroitness of the parties to the contract ; for 
commercial strategy is an important art, practised by l 
both employers and workmen according to their sev- 
eral abilities. There is, however, a market rate of 
wages ; and this is, in the main, controlled by ulterior 
and positive forces. The so-called " higgling of the 
market," in fact, affects the rate of pay for labor 
only in a local way and within narrow limits. 
The amount that workmen can generally, by any 
shrewdness or firmness, exact from employers is lim- 
jited, as we shall show, by the productive power that 
presides in labor ; and the forces that control the 
prevailing terms of wage contracts are those which 
determine the amount of that productive power. 
There is, in short, a deep acting natural law at work 
amid the confusing struggles of the labor market. 

The function of this natural law is to separate the 
gross earnings of society into three generic shares 
that are unlike in kind. It causes the whole annual 
gains of society to distribute themselves into three 
great sums — general wages, general interest and 
' '♦ggregate profits.' These are, respectively, the earn- 
ings of labor, the earnings of capital and the gains 

1 The rent of land is to be regafdad — far reaaoiiB that will ap- 
pear later — s8 merged nlttt iDterost. This, bowever, involTes an 
exlendoQ of tbe traditional llieory of rent, r»tlier tlun a denial of it. 
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from a certain coordinating process that is performed 
by the employers of labor and users of capital. This 
purely coordinating work we shall call the entrepre- 
neur't function, and the rewards for it we sliall call 
profits. The function in itself includes no working 
and no owning of capital : it consists entirely in the 
establishing and maintaining of efficient relations 
between the ageuts of production. 

We have said that the pay which, with all the bar- 
gaining strategy that they can use, workmen get 
■from employers is limited by the productive power 
^hat resides in labor itself, and that a study of the 
wage law must search for the influences that fix this 
productive power. We may now advance the more 
general thesis — later to be proved — that, where nat- 
ural lawt have their way, the share of income that at- 
taches to any productive function is gauged by the 
actual product of it. In other words, free competi- 
tion tends to give to labor what labor creates, to cap- 
italists what capital creates, and to entrepreneurs 
what the coordinating function creates. 

The entire study of distribution is, in this view, a 
I'study of tpecifc production. It is an analysis of the 
wealth-creating operation, and a tracing to each of 
the three agencies that together bring wealth into 
existence of the part which it separately contributes 
to the joint result. To each agent a distinguishable 
share in production, and to each a corresponding 
'jeward — such is the natural law of distribution. 
This thesis we have to prove ; and more hinges 
on the truth of it than any introductory words 
can state. The right of society to exist in ita 
present form, and the probability that it will con- 
tinue BO to exist, are at stake. These facta lend 
to this problem of distribution its measureless im- 
portance. 
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The welfare of the laboring claaaes depends on 
whether they get much or little ; but their attitude 
toward other classes — and, therefore, the stability of 
the social state — depends chiefly on the question, 
whether the amount that they get, be it large or small, 
ia what they produce- If they create a small amount 
of wealth and get the whole of it, they may not seek 
to revolutionize society ; but if it were to appear that 
they produce an ample amount and get only a part of 
it, many of them would become revolutionists, and all 
would have the right to do so. The indictment that 
hangs over society is that of "exploiting labor." 
" Workmen " it is said, " are regularly robbed of what 
they produce. This is done within the forms of law, 
and by the natural working of competition." If this 
charge were proved, every right-minded man should 
become a socialist ; and bis zeal in transforming the 
industrial system would then measure and express bia 
sense of justice. If we are to test the charge, how- 
ever, we must enter the realm of production. We 
must resolve the product of social industry into its 
component elements, in order to see whether the 
(natural effect of competition is or is not to give to 
each producer the amount of wealth that he specifi- 
cally brings into existence. 

In case it shall prove to be true that products and 
shares do thus coincide, we need further to know 
whether each of these separate incomes grows abso- 
ThelncreasB lutely larger or smaller. We must ascertain whether 
Son at tS« evolution makes labor more productive, and there- 
portuiL''"' ^'^^^ better paid, or less productive, and therefore worse 
paid. We need also to know whether it treats capi- 
tal and the undertaking function, in these respects, 
well or ill. As evolution proceeds, do owners of capi- 
tal and users of capital become better off or worse off? 
Having first tested the honesty of the social state, by 
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determining whether it gives to every man his own, 
we have next to test its beneficence, by ascertaining 
whether that which is his own is becoming greater or 
smaller. The right of the present social system to 
exist at all depends on its honesty ; but the expe- 
.diency of letting it develop in its own way depends 
"^tireiy on its beneficence. We therefore need first 
to know whether we have the right to let natural 
ecoDomic forces work as they are doing ; and we need 
next to know whether, on grounds of utility, it ia 
wise to let them work thus. 

The whole income of the world is, of course, dis- 
tributed among aU the persons in the world ; but the 
science of distribution does not directly determine 
what each person shall get. Personal sharing results penonal 
from another kind of sharing : only the resolving of ^'Jj'^'"'"'"' 
the total income of society into wages, interest and dfgtributioii 
pro6ts, as distinct kinds of income, falls directly eontraaMd. T 
and entirely within the field of economics. Each of 
these shares is unlike the others in kind, since it has 
a different origin. One comes from performing work, 
one from furnishing capital and one from coordinat- 
ing these two agents. Nearly every man's income, 
furthermore, is more or less composite. Laborers 
own some capital, capitalists perform some labor, 
and entrepreneurs usually own capital and perform 
a kind of labor. To what extent a jjarticular man's 
income is derived from one source or another, depends 
on a wider range of influences than our present study 
can include. We cannot inquire how much labor a 
capitalist naturally performs. What we wish to as- 
certain is solely what fixes the rate of wages, as such, 
and what fixes the rates of pure interest and of net 
profits, as such. When these rates are determined, a 
icular man's income depends on the amount and 
1 of work that he performs, the amount of capital 
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that he furnishes, and the extent and kind of oo- 
ordinating that he does. That which is beyond hia 
control, and fixed by a general and purely economic 
law, IB the determination of the product that labor and 
capital, in themselves, can create and ultimately get. 

We are, then, to seek only to discover the forces that 
fix the amounts of the three kinds of income. It is a 
striking fact, however, that, even though we thus re- 
strict the inquiry, we do, if we are successful, settle 
the great personal issues that range men in hostile 
classes. By discovering the law that fixes the rat«8 
of w^es, of interest and of pure profits, we decide 
whether the man. A, has a grievance against B. We 
have not, indeed, thus ascertained why one of them 
has only $500 a year, while the other has $50,000 ; but 
we have ascertained something about the two incomes 
that decides whether each of them rightfully belongs 
to the man who gets it. The two kinds of distribu- 
tion, however, though thus closely related, most be 
kept distinct. 

J'er&onal dhtribution decides what is the income of 
particular men. It gives to A $500 a year, to B 
$50,000, to C $500,000, etc., regardless of the way 
in which any one income is obtained. What we call 
functiont^distribution dscidea how much is secured 
I in a particular way. It makes the pay for a certain 
grade of labor $1.60 a day, regardless of who per- 
forms the labor. It makes the rate of interest five 
per cent, regardless of who gets it. The difference 
between these two kinds of distribution is marked 
and important, for the dividing lines that are drawn 
by one of them cut across those which are drawn by 
the other. Taking the income of a particular man, 
as a dividend, by a functional distribution you may 
separate it into wages, interest and profits ; for this 
individual man may get something in each of these 
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wajm. Taking all wages, as such, as a dividend, you 
may, by a personal distribution, separate this grosa 
amount into the pay that goes to each one of a 
myriad of different men. 

Profita, in the abstract, be it noted, are not under 
a moral obligation to wages in the abstract ; although 
the entrepreneur, who gets profits, may owe something 
to his workmen, who get the wages. Rights are 
always peraonal ; and only a sentient being has claims, 
as only an intelligent being has duties. There is, then, 
no issue of right or wrong involved in the fact that 
wages, as such, fall from a dollar and a lialf a day to 
a dollar ; but the taking of a half-dollar from the 
daily pay of each member of a force of men, and the 
adding of it to the gains of an employer, raises between 
the parties a critical issue of justice or injustice. The 
jquestion is: Has the employer taken something that 
\the laborer has produced ? Exactly this issue is for- 
ever pending between industrial classes. Every day 
a definite amount is handed over by one class to 
another. Is this amount determined by a principle 
that humanity can approve and perpetuate? Does 
it treat men fairly? The issue is personal; but it 
is settled by a knowledge of purely functional 
distribution. 

If each productive function is paid for according 
to the amount of its product, then each man geta 
what he himself produces. If he works, he gets what 
he creates by working ; if he also provides capital, 
he geta what his capital produces ; and if, further, he 
renders service by coordinating labor and capital, he 
gets the product that can be separately traced to that 
function. Only in one of these ways can a man 
produce anything. If he receives all that he brings 
into existence through any one of these three func- 
tions, be receives all that be creates at all. If wages, 
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interest and profits, in themselves considered, are 
fixed according to a. sound principle, then the difiter- 
ent classes of men who comhine their forces in indus- 
try have no grievances against each other. If func- 
tions are paid according to their products, men are 
also. Hence, while rights are personal, the issue of 
rights that is involved in diBtributiou is settled hy a 
functional study. 

We might, indeed, go into a further and purely 
ethical inquiry. We might raise the question, 
whether a rule that gives to each man bis product 
ia, in the highest sense, just. Certain socialists have, 
indeed, contended that such a rule cannot attain jus- 
tice. Work according to ability and pay according to 
need, is a familiar formula, which expresses a certain 
ideal of equity in distribution. This rule would re- 
quire the taking from some men of a part of their 
product, in oi'der to bestow it on others who might 
be more necessitous. It would violate what is ordi- 
narily regarded as a property right. The entire 
question whether this is just or not lies outside of 
our inquiiy, for it is a matter of pure ethics. Before 
us, on the other hand, is a problem of economic fact. 
Does natural distribution identify men's products and 
■ their gains? Is that which we get and which the 
civil law enables us to keep really our own property 
by right of creation ? Do our actual estates rest, from 
their very beginnings, on production? 

When a workman leaves the mill, carrying his pay 
in his pocket, the civil law guarantees to him what 
he thus takes away ; but before he leaves the mill he 
is the rightful owner of a part of the wealth that the 
day's industry has brought forth. Does the economic 
law which, in some way that he does not understand, 
determines what his pay shall be, make it to corre- 
spond with the amount of his portion of the day's 
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•prodact, or does it force him to leave some of his 
frightful share behind liim ? A plan of living that 
ishould force men to leave in their employers' hands 
(anything that by right of creation is theirs, would be 

ftn institutional robbery — a legally established viola- inatitntionsl 
' . ■ . .■....,- 1 robbery. 

tion of the pnnciple on which property le sapposed 

to rest. 

This is the problem that we have to solve. It is 
an issue of pure fact. If the law on which property 
is supposed to rest — the rule, " to each what he 
creates'" ^actually works at the point where the 
possession of property begins, in the payments that 
are made in the mill, etc., for values there created, 
it remains for practical men so to perfect the indus- 
trial system, after its kind, that exceptions to this 
prevalent rule may be less frequent and less consider- 
able. We can deal otheiwise with robberies that are 
not institutional ; but it is evident that a society in 
which property is mode to rest on the claim of a 
producer to what he creates must, as a general rule, 
vindicate that right at the pcunt where titles origi- 
nate — that is, in the payments that are made for 
labor. If it were to do otherwise, there would be at 
the foundation of the social structure an explosive 
element which sooner or later would destroy it. For 
nothing, if not to protect property, does the state 
exist. Hence a state which should force a workman 
to leave behind him in the mill property that was his 
by right of creation, would fail at a critical point. 
A study of distribution settles this question, as to 
whether the modern state is true to its principle. 
Property is protected at the point of its origin, if 
actual wages are the whole product of labor, if in- 
terest is the product of capital, and if proBt is the 
product of a coordinating act. 
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THE PLA.CB OF DISTRIBITTION WITHIN THE TKADI- 
TIONAL DIVISIONS OF EGONOMIOS 



Wb have undertaken to solve a test problem of 
distribution — to ascertain whether the division of 
the social income into wages, interest and profits is, 
in principle, honest. We have seen that this com- 
pels us to enter the realm of production, in order to 
find whether these incomes are earned. Is each of 
them specifically created by the agent that gets it? 
If it is, the entire science of distribution is nothing 
more than a science of the process of specific produc- 
tion. In any case, the relation of the wealth-creating 
process to the wealth-dividing process needs a most 
searching examination. 

The terms. Production, Distribution, Exchange 
and Consumption, have been used to designate four 
divisions of economic science. These, however, are 
not distinct divisions ; for one of them includes two 
of the others. The production of wealth, as it is 
carried on by an organized society, is a process that 
embraces within itself both exchange and distribu- 
■ tion. This fact makes it necessary completely to re- 
arrange economic theory, for purposes of study, and 
to divide it according to a new principle. The old 
landmarks of the science will not entirely disappear, 
for it will still be necessary to speak of production, 
distribution, etc., as processes that are going on, and 
that can be defined and understood. As divisions 
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of the science, however, they will vanish ; for the p 
deraarcationa that have been made between them e: 
correspond to nothing in actual life. They are j, 
forced distinctions, made for the sake of resolving ^j 
into smaller areas a field that is too large to be dealt ^ 
with as a whole. As we throw them away, the eco- o 
nomic field takes on an entirely new appearance, 
and it will soon be seen that this is its true and 
natural appearance. This field wilt still, however, 
have its divisions ; and it is a striking fact that the 
study which shows how hopelessly blended are ex- 
change, distribution and production has also the 
effect of revealing three divisions of economics tliat 
are natural and clear. We attain the true divisions, 
in fact, by perceiving why we may not use the old 
ones. 

Production is the bringing of commodities into 
existence ; and in any social state except a primitive 
one it is accomplished by a division of labor. The 
modern producer is a specialist, selling one article, 
or a part of an article, and buying what he needs 
with the proceeds. Only society in its entirety is 
an all-around creator of goods. This is equivalent 
ta saying that social production is now accomplished 
by means of exchanges. The passing of goods from 
man to man enables all society to make all goods ; 
and the two expressions, "division of labor," on the 
one hand, and "exchange," on the other, merely " 
describe in different vrays the organized process of I 
creating wealth, as contrasted with the method of J 
isolated and independent production. Where a thing ' 
stays in one man's bands until it is finished and in <■ 
use, production is not yet socialized.' Society in its 

> Ad ajlicle is not finished, in the economic Bense, till the retail 
roercbuit lias found the costomer whose needs it saUaflee. The sale 
of completed articlee \a thiu the terminat «tit of social production. 
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entirety is the one producer of wealth. Exchange ia, 
then, tbe socializing element in production. It is a 
characteristic part of the comprehensive process. 

The relaliou of man to Nature in the productive 
operation remains unchanged, however much society 
may be organized. The earth still gives matter, 
and mau transforms it. The making of a steel tool 
in a modern shop is, in this respect, akin to the 
fashioning of a stone bat<;het by a prehistoric man. 
What ia new in social production is the relation of 
mau to man. Interdependence has supplanted inde- 
pendence : a great organization has taken the place 
of a mass of unconnected producers. Specializing 
and exchanging have made this difference. 

Production by society as a whole, moreover, in- 
volves a fixing of values. If we part with our own 
products, something must decide bow much we are 
to get in return for them. The ratios of exchange 
that a market establishes have, not unnaturally, been 
treated id that division of the science which is 
customarily entitled exchange. Is that, however, 
the proper place for them ? 

There is a kind of distribution that does not fix 
the rates of wages and interest, but determines how 
much one industry, as a whole, including its labor- 
era, its capitalists and its entrepreneurs, shall get, 
as compared with other industries. It determines 
whether one whole branch of business shall be more 
prosperous than another. This is an intermediate 
part of the general distributing operation, and it ia 
accomplished by means of prices. When wheat, for 
example, is high in price, the farming industry is 
well paid, as compared with others ; and when wheat 
is cheap, that industry is ill paid. If what we have 
in mind is the so-called " market price " of an article, 
. — the immediate price of any given supply of sn 
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article, — this kind of value governs what we may 
call group diatribution. If steel, for example. Bells at 
a high rate, a laige income goes to the group that 
idaces it. This income distributes itself aomewhere 
the group; but how much of it laborers get, and 
rtnuch capitalists and employers get, is a question 
tliat we do not now raise. This is determined by an 
ultimate distribution taking place within the groups. 
Group distribution is a preliminary division of the 
social income, and it deab with branches of industry 
in their entirety. The terms of this primary division 
of the social income depend on the prices of different 
kinds of goods. Farmers want wheat to be dear, as 
miners want ore to be dear, etc. Prices, then, fix the 
incomes of these groups. 

The great income of all society — that which is to 
be distributed — really consists of concrete articles, 
all for some use. Most of them are goods for con- 
sumption; and they serve to stock retailers' shops, 
while waiting for purchasers. In some way this 
promiscuous stock of consumers' goods gets divided 
into shares, of which every man, whether he be a 
laborer or a capitalist, gets a part. There is no way 
in which the fixing of the terms of this division can 
be begun and completed after the goods are finished 
and exposed for sale. If, before the stock of goods 
was ready to be taken by consumers, nothing had 
been done to decide how much each laborer and each 
capitalist might have, the distribution would have to 
be made according to some arbitrary rule and by 
some officer of the state. The terms of the division 
that is actually made, however, are fixed as the pro- 
duction of the goods goes on : the goods are really 
apportioned in the making. 

The creation of such a general stock of commodi- 
ties for use is a great synthesis, which goes on in a 
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systematic way. One group of producers makes the 
article A, another group makes B, another C, etc 
As A is sold, the sum that is paid for it is appor- 
tioued among the entire group that makes it; and 
as B is sold, the returns from this sale are diyided, 
in the same way, among all who have helped to make 
The prices of completed articles thus 
These 
I an equally exact way, divided into 
Thus it takes farmers, wool merchants, 
manufacturers, dyers, cloth merchants and tailors to 
make a coat. Each of these classes constitutes a sub- 
group; and each gets a share of the returns of the 
general group — a share in every case dependent 
on prices. If wool is dear, farmei-a thrive ; and if 
and alio the difference between the price of wool and the 
ffoapt. price of clotb is large, manufacturers thrive. It is 

^^mr market values that fix the incomes of sub-groups, as 

^^H well as those of gi-oups. 

^^^1 Neither of these price-adjusting operations, how- 

^^H ever, directly fixes wages and interest. This is the 

^^H final and critical part of distiibution. It takes place 

^^H within the subgroups, and it constitutes the third 

^^H and final division that has to be made. The i>ortions 

^^H of income that fall to farmers, manufacturers, etc., 

^^H as such, have to be further subdivided; for a share 

^^H must be paid to every laborer and to every capitalist. 

^^H This last division i^ not made, however, as the more 

^^H general divisions are made, by a mere sale of finished 

^^H goods: finer and more difhcult adjustments are in- 

^^^1 Tolved. We need now to have clearly in mind the 

^^H systematic way in which the division of the gi-and 

^^^1 stock of usable goods proceeds, the manner in which 

^^^P it follows the stages of production and the part 

^^^B that the fixing of exchange values has in it. This 

^^H distribution goes on in tluee distinct stages. There 
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subdivisioii of the social income. The first division distribatiEg 
fixes the income of industrial groups ; the second "^"^ °°" 
fixes that of sub-groups, and the final division adjusts 
wages and interest within each of the innumerable 
sub-groups in the system. The shares of the groups 
and those of the sub-groups depend entirely on the 
prices of goods, and therefore the fixing of market 
values resulU in the adjustment of the terms of 
group distribution. 



Thus, let A'" represent some one completed product, 
say bread; and let A represent raw material, the 
standing wheat of whicli it is made. A' may then 
represent the wheat as threshed and conveyed to the 
elevator of a milling company, A" may represent it 
as it is ground into floor, and A'" may represent it 
baked into loaves. In like manner B, H', etc., repre- 
sent another commodity — say, woollen clothing — in 
its several stages of advancement, and the series of C'a 
represent still another commodity. All the A's con- 
stitute the product of one general group ; and the 
price of A'" fixes the size of its entire group in- 
come. The prices of B'" and C" likewise fix the 
general incomes of the two groups that make them. 
Similarly, the difference between the price of A" and inconMof 
that of A'" fixes the income of the sub-group that |^|^^ 
transforms the one article into the other. In this fth^s^ 
case the difference is the gross income of the baking two"t»se«._ 
industry. In the same way, the difference between 
the price of A' and that of A" determines the income 
of the flouring industry, etc. The income of each »ub- 
ffroup in the whole »erie$, then^ dependt directly onpricei. 
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A philosophy that goes behind such market prices, 
however, brings us to what are called " natural " or 
" normal " prices. These are the values, expressed in 
terms of money, to which, in the long run, market 
Noroukl values tend to conform. These normal values are also, 
Kt^fbatloii. io another way, phenomena of distribution ; for a cei^ 
taiu force that operates within the sphere of group dis- 
tribution establishes the normal standards to which 
market values tend to conform. We have just seen 
that market prices fix the incomes of the different 
groups, as such, and so control distribution in its early 
stages. We have now to see that a deeper force, and 
one that also acts in distribution, controls normal 
prices. Market prices are the cause of group dis- 
tribution ; normal prices are the effect of a certain 
phenomenon of distribution. The adjustment of 
natural or normal prices is a part of the distributive 
process. The movements that make prices " natural" 
are, in fact, efforts on the part of different men to get 
their natural shares of income. 

Prices are at their natural level when labor and 
capital in one industry produce as much and get as 
much as they do in any other. Normal prices mean 
equalized wages and equalized interest. If the prices 
of wheat, wool, iron, lumber, etc., were such that no 
laborer and no capitalist could acquire an enlarged 
producing power by leaving the industry that creates 
one of these commodities, and betaking himself to 
one that makes another, the price of each of the com- 
modities would be normal. 

The familiar dehnition of natural price is: that 
which conforms to the cost of production. The econ- 
omist has been in the habit of putting himself, in 
imagination, in the business man's position, and of 
considering the money that be pays out in producing 
an article as the cost and what be gets by selling the 
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article as the return. The tendency of competition, Thertgn: 

,. , . . . , . , . , cancsoli 

according to this conception, is to bring the pnce down pricea. 

to the point at which the return equals the cost. Tliis 
is, however, an individualistic and limited view of 
the law of normal prices. It presents that law as it 
appears to a man who is performing his one particu- 
lar part of the social operation of creating wealth. 
The broad view, on the other hand, presents the law 
as it appears to a student who has all society within 
the range of his vision. It is, indeed, true that the 
normal price of each article is its cost. The cause of 
this, however, is not local in the industry : it is not 
anything that takes place within the one group that 
makes the commodity. The influence that briugSi 
let us say, cotton cloth to a natural price is one that 
works throughout the productive system. A broadly 
social tendency it is, in fact, that makes any one 
price normal. The traditional statement of the law 
of normal price is not incorrect ; but it is misleading, 
because it is partial and inadequate. It presents 
things from an entrepreneur's point of view, instead 
of from a social point of view. 

It will be seen, when we make a fuller study of 
thia subject, that a condition in which all things sell 
for the amount of money that they have cost — 
including interest and wages of management, as ele- 
ments of cost — is a state in which the gross gains of 
the different industrial groups are brought to pro rata P^o tata^ 
equality, that is, to a condition in which the returns prloeiL 
of all groups yield the same amounts per unit of 
capital and also the same amounts per unit of labor. 
Cost prices, then, are those that give equalized 
earnings. 

It is comparative gains, and not the gains of any 
one group, that test prices, and determine whether 
they are uonnal. Thus, the present price of wheat 
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is such as to afford a larger product per uni 
capital than is afforded in some other industries: 
it is above the natural standard, and would be so 
even if wages and interest were locally so high 
that entrepreneurs got nothing above cost of pro- 
duction. If the result of this should be to draw 
men and capital from other occupations to the rais- 
ng of this cereal, the operation would end by reduc- 
ng to nothing the excess of gains that is now secured 
in this occupation. Prices would then be normal, 
provided that no other causes had meanwhile acted 
to disturb the equality of the earning power of labor 
and capital in the group system. It is because the 
prices then realized would afford to the different 
industrial groups equalized returns, that the prices 
themselves are to be called normal. The term really 
signifies that gi'oup distribution is in a natural state. 
Equal products everywhere per unit of labor and 
equal products per unit of capital — this is the condi* 
tion that affords natural prices of goods. Incident- 
ally, this condition gives what have been defined as 
cost prices. 

When, therefore, men have no further inducement 
to move from one group to another, — that is, when 
group distribution is natural, — prices are natural. 
This requires that labor and capital shall be so appor- 
tioned among the various industries that there is 
neither overproduction of one article nor underpro- 
duction of another. Society must, in short, so direct 
its productive energies as to make different gooda 
in the right quantities. The production of each 
specific article must be normal in amount, in order 
that the price of it may be normal. The influence 
that brings production to this natural state is the 
effort of laborers and capitalists to seize any special 
gain that may be offered to them, by moving to any 
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group in which the price of the product is high. 
This is clearly an operation in group distribntion. 
Thus an inQueitce that originates in distribution 
brings about a state of social production in which 
exchange values are normal. Where, then, within 
the four traditional divisions of economic science 
should the study of exchange value be located? The 
phenomenon itself is directly connected with ex- 
change; the proximate cause of it is a state of 
production ; the ultimate influence that controls it 
ifl an action of the forces of distribution. 

It is clear that the study of market value falls 
within the science of distribution. On the surface, 
it is current market prices that control the distribu- 
tion which takes place among different groups or 
apeciiic industries. These prices, however, are tran- 
sieat, and they fluctuate about certain more perma- 
nent standards. The tendency of group distribution 
to become normal — that is, to bring wages and inter- 
est to an approximate equality in different industries 
— draws prices toward the normal standard. 

What, then, is left to be treated under the title, 
exchange? Only the actual passing of goods from 
hand to hand. This process results in ranging men 
in distinct groups, each of which has its pait to play 
in the process of social production. Exchange fixes 
the form of organization of industrial society. Back 
of each finished article that the shops offer to us 
there is ranged a series of specialized producers, each 
of whom has taken his turn in putting a touch upon 
it. Intricate, indeed, is the organization of society 
for productive purposes ; but the principles that give 
shape to it are simple. They are the subjects of the 
theory of exchange, which is the theory of the or- 
ganization of industrial society. When we examine 
the system of groups of which society is composed, 
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we ahatl perceive the full meaning of this statement. 
For the present, be it noted that exchanges divide 
and subdivide industry; they range its forces in 
groups and sub-groups, the functions of which are 
determined by natural law. 

It is, further, clear that all this disposing of the 
agents of production — this putting of some labor 
and capital here, and other labor and capital there — 
is a phenomenon of social production, a part of the 
social productive organization. It is a certain mar- 
shalling of the productive forces, placing them where 
they will do the most good. Production, in fact, em- 
braces every economic operation except consumption. 
Exchange is merely tbe typical feature of production, 
as carried on by groups. Under this head we shall 
describe the group system of industry. We have 
seen that an influence which acts in distribution fixes 
the sizes of the groups and the amount of goods 
that each shall create. In the way that we have 
just noted, it guards against the production of too 
much of one commodity and too little of another. 
This is also a part of the all-embracing process of 
social production. 

There is another and an even more important kind 
of distribution that falls within production. The dis- 
tribution which connects itself with values, and the 
study of which gives a science of value, is that which 
takes place between different industries in their en- 
tirety. Thus, a high price for wheat makes the rais- 
ing of that cereal a well-paid occupation, and puts a 
large sum into the possession of the group of labor- 
ers, capitalists and entrepreneurs who jointly raise it. 
How much of this large return goes to laborers? 
How much goes to capitalists ? How much remains 
in the hands of entrepreneurs f These, as we noted, 
are questions involving distribution of another kind. 
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Within each industry there ia this final divialon to be 
mode. After the returns of each sub-group, taken as 
a whole, have been determined, this lump sum is to 
be apportioned among different claimants within it; 
and this ia the final process in the distributing of the 
social income. 

In the final division that takes place within the 
sub-groups — the division that separates the gross 
earnings of each of them into wages, interest and 
profits — a law of production rules. So far as natu- 
ral laws are unperverted, labor tends to get, as its 
share, what it separately produces ; and capital does 
the same. The laborer who has helped a farmer to 
raise wheat naturally gets the value of that part of 
the wheat crop wliich is separately due to his labor. 
This statement requires proof, and will receive it; 
but it must stand for the present, as a thesis to be 
establiahed by a later study. What is now clear ia 
that, if it should be established, the whole of distri- 
bution, aa well as the whole of exchange, would be 
included within the organized process of producing 
wealth. Unravel the web of the social product, trac- 
ing each thread to its source, and you will have solved 
the problem of distribution. This is an analytical 
study. It traces backward, step by st«p, the synthe- 
sis by which, through the putting together of many 
different things, the great social dividend of usable 
goods is created. It first traces to each group its 
share in the creating of the grand total ; then it 
traces the part of this that each sub-group has con- 
tributed ; and finally it attributes to labor and capital 
their several shares in the creating of the sub-group 
product. 

We may, then, gather into the comprebeDsive 
science of production all the economic processes 
that go on in an organized or social way. There 
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is, theo, it af^)ear&, no separating of the processes 
that traditioDal theories have treated as distinct 
divisioDS of the science. Here, for exaiii{ile, wolf- 
ing in a shoe shop, is a man vho g«ts two doUars 
a day. Let na set before oarselves the problem of 
accounting for the amount of his wages. He is a 
part of a sub-group; and we ha^e first to account 
for the way in which society has thrown itself into 
the systeniatic shape of groups and subgroups, which 
exchange products with each other. We discuss the 
theory of exchange, in the narrow and accurate sense 
of the term, when we accoimt for this group ar- 
rangement which is brought about for the sake of 
carrying on production in an organized way. In 
treating exchange, therefore, we are entering on the 
treatment of production. What the man get^ is a 
part of what his sub-group gets ; and this is fixed 
by the law of group distribution — the law ot 
market value. Market value, however, depends on 
the relative quantities of the different articles that 
are produced ; and this is saying that it depends oa 
comparative group production. We are, then, still 
within the more general science of production when 
we thus try to trace to its causes the income of the 
sub-group from which the shoemaker's wages are 
taken. When we have discovered the infiuences 
that act on the sub-group's income, we must see why 
the shoemaker's share of that income is two dollars 
a day. This will take us into a further study of 
specific production. We shall have to find out, first, 
whether the man's pay tends to equal what he sep- 
arately produces ; and, secondly, what fixes the 
amount that he is able to produce. This is the study 
of distribution in its final stage, but it is also a study of 
production. We have, then, studied in part each 
of the four traditional subjects except consumption, 
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in investigating the causes of the two dollar wage 
for the shoemaker'a labor; and yet we have been, 
all the while, within the subject of social production. 

Consumption alone remains an individualistic pro- 
cess. We produce our food cooperatively, but we 
eat it each one for himself. Society makes our 
clothing, builds our houses, etc.; but when we get 
our clothes, we wear them without assistance ; and Coosnmp- 
we dwell under our roofs iu the same independent VSaSiUo , 
way. Society, however, reacts on our natures, and p™**"- 
changes and multiplies our wants. A desire to as- 
sociate with others, while consumption is going ou, 
may even give a kind of collectivity to tlie process by 
which some products are used. Thus, we enjoy din- 
ing together ; and we listen to music and addresses 
in assemblies, getting a part of our pleasure from the 
presence of others ; but there is no cooperation in the 
consumption of goods that resembles what takes place 
in the production of them. There is no obvious group 
system, and no cooperation of agents such as labor and 
capital. It is to the sensibilities of individuals that 
products address themselves ; and therefore consump- 
tion is the individualistic part of social economy. 

If we look, then, at the relations of man to man, ProdncUon 

we find that production and consumption are not on ^puSi 

the same plane. One is a collective operation : it is ua^'^'^""' 

nothing, if not organized. The other is an individu- '*r *f ™6o'« 
" " relations M 

alistic operation : it consists in the using by each man each other 

of what society, by its intricate system of production, oemed; 
has made for him. In an accurate sense, the one pro- 
cess is a part of social economy and the other is not. 
If we look at the relations of man to nature, we 
find that production and consumption are entirely 
coordinate, — that one of them is the reversal of the 
other. Man acts on nature in the one case, and 
nature acta on man in the other. Cultivate the 
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earth till it gives you food, and you have produced 
a kind of wealth by acting on nature ; but tlits food 
restores your wasted tissues and your lost energy by 
acting on you. Man making wealth and wealth mak- 
ing man constitute the whole economic operation. 
Humanity takes the active and aggressive attitude 
in the former part of the process, and it takes the 
passive and recipient attitude iti the latter part. In 
the simplest mode of living these two processes are 
the only ones thiit take place. A primitive man, liv- 
ing alone, would kill game and eat it ; he would make 
clothing and wear it; he would build a hut and live 
in it : in short, he would act on nature and let nature 
react on him, and that would constitute the wliole 
of his economy. He would have notliing to do with 
exchange and distribution. This, indeed, is all that 
an economic society does, if we consider it only as a 
unit. It produces its food, its clothing, its shelter 
and itfi myriad of articles of comfort and luxury ; and 
then it uses them. It produces them in an organized 
way, indeed, and it uses them in an unorganized 
way. Incidental to the making of them are the 
trading and sharing processes that are termed ex- 
change and distribution ; but production and con- 
sumption still exhaust the whole economy: there 
is no phenomenon of wealth that lies outside of 
them. 

These are the facts to be recognized in entering 
on the study of distribution. In carrying that study 
to completion we cannot get outride of the field of 
social production, and we cannot avoid including 
within our more limited field the subject of ex- 
change. Value is the chief subject that has custom- 
arily been treated in the division of exchange; but 
the theory of value and that of group distribution 
are one and the same. 
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Thbbe is, we may now note, a mode of dividing 
the field of economics that will enable us to study 
disttibation without forgetting its relations to ex- 
changes and to production. In social economics 
there are three distinct kinds of force working 
together. If we study them separately, we shall 
resolve economic science into three divisions, the 
boundaries of which have been drawn by nature. 
Man modifies matter by production, and matter 
modifies man tlirough consumption. These processes 
do not require any organization on the part of the 
men who impart and then receive impressious. All 
this could be accomplished by an isolated man, or 
by men living together for protection or for the 
mere pleasures of association, without any system 
of exchange of products. Let every one make hia 
own goods and consume them, and an economic life 
of a certain kind is complete. 

The distinctive feature of such a life is that it 
fcfitablishes direct relations between the iudividual 
man and nature. Every man subdues for himself 
a part of his material environment; and he gets the 
direct service that tliis bit of nature, when thus sub- 
dued, can render. Under these conditions, there 
are no disguises thrown over the relation that 
workers sustain to the earth. Obvious dependence 
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on nature, obvious independence of other men — 
saoh is tbe rule of every one's economic life. Out 
of materials furnished by the earth each producer 
creates his own income ; and connected with this 
process there are no problems of distribution, 

Yet, in this mode of living, which puta every man 
face to face with nature, there is room for the action 
of all of the more fundamental laws of economics. 
Here, for example, is a hunter in a primeval forest, 
converting the flesh of animals into food and their 
Thetaoda- skins into clothing and shelter. He is creating 
of eoonom- something that can be defined as wealth. It has the 
essential marks that analysis detects in the wealth 
that crowds the shops of the modern city. The 
man uses capital, and includes in his equipment 
both the fixed and the circulating varieties of it. 
His consumption has its laws ; and the chief of them 
is the one that caUs for variety in the things con- 
sumed. He must not make and use too much of 
one kind of product and too little of another — he 
must guard against glutting some wants and letting 
others go unsatisfied, if the wealth that he creates 
is to do him much good- 
There is, then, a distinct set of economic laws, the 
action of which is not dependent on organization. 
They are fundamental ; and we now have to note 
that they are universal. They act in the economy 
of the most advanced state, as well as in that of 
the most primitive. Wealth has everywhere the 
same distinguishing marks. The pi-oducing and the 
consuming of it are always subject to the same gen- 
eral conditions. The first natural division of economic 
science should, therefore, present the universal laws 
of wealth : it should discuss the more general laws of 
production and all the laws of consumption. 

A second series of phenomena is traceable to a 
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further set of forces which originate in relations be- 
tween man and mao. They are made to work wher- AMcondMi 
ever persona begin to exchange products ; for this deiwodent 
oi^amzes society into groups or specific industries, ^g^jfingot 
Let some men produce food and others build huts, products. 
exchanging products with each other, and things 
happen that are not accounted for by the laws of 
that general economy in which the direct relations 
of man to nature are explained. Exchanges involve 
the determining of values ; and these, as we liave 
seen, fix the terms of group distribution. 

The organization of society is further extended Hoi*eeo- 
when, within each group or specific industry, there Brjia*'oi 
arise employers paying wages to the men who "^ 
labor and interest to those who furnish capital. 
Distribution, in a broad definition of that term, 
results from such an organisation of the wealth- 
creating powers. The division of economics that 
treats of it will first deal with group distribution, 
which depends on exchanges, and then deal with 
that final distribution which takes place within each 
sub-group, fixing the wages, the interest and the 
profits that are there received. Broadly conceived, 
and made to include a description of the group 
system and its exchanges of products, the science of 
distribution embraces the social laws of economics. 
Such a science begins with a description of the group 
system of industry. It accounts for the terras on 
whicb the groups buy and sell from each other, and 
shows on what the income of each group in its 
entirety depends. It further shows what becomes 
of the income which in this way comes to a group 
aa a whole. Laborers get some of it, capitalists get 
some, and entrepreneurs get the remainder — if there 
is one. In short, the distinctively social relations Reiitiona ell 
that are created when society aa a whole becomes ^oLkmsT 
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the producer, may be treated under the 
distribution. This term, however, cannot be used 
as the title o£ a scientific division, if this use of it 
carries with it the idea that what is treated under 
this title is not production and is not exchange. 
Distribution is a process which, in its completeness, 
includes exchange, but it falls within production. It 
is not expedient, therefore, to characterize the second | 
natural division of economic science as the science 
of distribution; since the idea of distinctness from 
production and exchange attaches itself, in the public 
mind, to this term. It is best described as the 
division that treats of the social laws of economics, 
as distinct from the general laws. When we know 
what happens in consequence of the economic actions 
and reactions that are taking place between man and 
nature, we need further to know what takes place > 
in consequence of relations between man and man. | 
It is conceivable that production might go on in an | 
organi2ed way without any change in the character , 
of the operation. Men might conceivably produce to 
the end of time the same kinds of goods, and they ^ 
might do it by the same processes. Their tools and 
materials might never change ; and they might not 
alter, either for the better or for the worse, the amount 
of wealth that industry would yield. Social produc- 
tion can thus be thought of as static. In such a 
changeless mode of social industry, distribution, with 
all that it involves, would take place. Groups would 
exchange products, and each would be dependent on 
the value of its own goods for the amount of its col- 
lective income. The price of agricultural produce 
would determine the income of farmers, and the 
price of ore would fix that of miners. The gains of 
a group us a whole would he divided among the 
sub-groups composing it, and would then by a 
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farther operatioQ be parted into wagea, interest and 
profits. 

What are called "natural " standardt of values and 
"natural" or normal rates of wages, interest and 
profits are, in reality, static rates. They are identical 
with those which would be realized, if a society were 
perfectly oi^uized but were free from the disturb- 
ances that progress causes. Far more than classical 
economists were aware of is involved in a thorough- 
going study of what they called natural values. 

Reduce society to a stationary state, let industry 
go on with entire freedom, make labor and capital 
absolutely mobile — as free to move from employ- 
ment to employment as they are supi>oaed to be in 
the theoretical world that figures iu Rieardo's studies 
— and you will have a regime of natural \'alue8, 
These are the values about which rates are forever 
fluctuating in the shops of commercial cities. You 
will also have a regime of natural wages and interest; 
and these are the standards about which the rates of 
pay for labor and capital are always hovering in actual 
mills, fields, mines, etc. In this connection, the 
terms, natural, normal and static are synonymous. 
That division of economic science which presents 
iiatunil standards of values, wages and interest ought 
consciously to take the shape of a theory of Social 
Economic Statics. Such a tlieory would treat of 
distribution as it would go on if there were taking 
place none of those grand disturbances — changes iu 
the modes of production, etc, — tliat are forever caus- 
ing market quotations to vary from the natural 
standards that figure in classical economics. 

A static state, however, is imaginary. All natural 
societies are dynamic ; and those which we have 
principally to study are highly so. Heroically theo- 
retical is the study that creates in imagination a 
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static society. In the actual world 
changes thrust labor and capital, from time to time) 
out of one occupation and into anotlter. In each 
industry they change, again and again, the modes of 
production and the kinds and the quantities of the 
goods produced. Yet this does not invalidate the 
conclusions of a static theory ; for static laws are 
nevertheless real laws. The forces that would work 
in a world that should be held in a fixed shape and 
made to act forever in a fixed manner still operate 
in the changing world of i-eality. We can always see 
them working in connection with other forces, but we 
Sutfo forces have to imagine them working alone. We study them 
Riiiabed se].mrat«ly, in order that we may understand one part 
n^^ooQM. ^^ what goes on in dynamic society. To do this we 
imagine a static society, thus making a heroic but 
necessary application of the isolating method. 

Only by reason of its omissions, however, is the 
imaginary and static state unlike the real and dy- 
namic one. All the forces that would work in the 
unchanging world are not only working in tlie change- 
ful one, but are even the dominant forces in it. They 
do not keep values exactly at the natural standards, 
but they keep them fluctuating about those standards; 
and they keep real wages and interest always com- 
paratively near to the natural rates. 

We have now described the boundaries of two of 

tha natural divisions of economic science. The first 

treats of universal phenomena, and the second of 

static social phenomena. Starting with those laws of 

economics which act whether humauity is organized 

or not, we next study the forces that depend on 

Foreei of organization but do not depend on progress. Finally, 

lub^a of it is necessary to study the forces of progress. To 

wSon ^ " influences that would act if society were in a station- 

teoDomlca. ^^y State, we must add those which act only as society 
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is thrown into a condition of movement and dis- 
turbance. This will give us a science of Social 
Gconomic Dynamics. It will bring the society that 
figures in our theory into a condition like that of the 
actual world. It will supply what a static tlieory 
openly and intentionally puts out of sight — namely, 
changes that alter the mode of production and act on 
the very structure of society itself. A study of 
these changes is the content of the third natiiral 
division of economic science. 

Wants are changing, and the kinds of wealth that The n&toM j 
are produced must change with them. New me- changesth^ 
chanical processes are coming into use. Machines p'l ' 
supplant hand labor, and efficient machines dis- 
place inferior ones. New motive powers are taken 
into service, and new raw materials are used. Popu- 
lation increases and migrates, taking with it some of 
the increase of its wealth. Large industries grow up 
and crowd small ones out of the field. The earth 
becomes crowded with life and wealth. None of these 
changes, however, serves to suppress the action of static 
forces ; nor do all of them together do so. Not one 
jot nor one tittle shall fall from the law of natural 
values, or from that of natural rates of wages, inter- 
est and profits. A different set of forces is acting 
in connection with the static ones ; and real values, 
wages, etc., are the resultant of the two kinds of 
force. In advancing to the study of dynamic phe- Dynunio 
nomena, our theory completes itself ; and the effect cAoneetion 
is to make it fully interpret the world of fact. A J^'^J^a* 
theoretical dynamic world is exactly like the actual ^^'^", 

world, if the theory that constructs it is a valid and complete. 
T . ,1 f ,- , iaraaliBtio 

complete one. It has the elements of disturbance 

and of friction to which men of business point, as 

influences that invalidate theoretical conclusions. If 

the study of it were carried to completion, it would 
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furnish what has heretofore been lacking — namely, a 
science of economic friction and distiirbartce. 

So far as method is concerned, a theorj- of economic 
dynamics must use deduction, as did the theories of 
the Ricardian school. It must base itself on the 
conclusions of economic statics, which, as we have 
seen, are uncompromisingly theoretical. Yet realism 
is the striking trait of the dynamic theory. It 
includes in its field of view just the elements that 
have been needed to make a deductive ecooomio 
science fully interpret the world of fact. 

In the markets of all parts of the world where 
competition rules the standards about which prices 
fluctuate are set by static forces, and the fluctuations 
are accounted for by dynamic ones. Actual prices 
are now above the standards and now below them, 
as a pendulum is now on one side of an imaginary 
vertical line and now on the other. This vertical line 
coincides with the position that the pendulum would 
hold, if it were under the influence of static forces 
only. The oscillations are due to dynamic forces; 
and these can be measured, if we first know the 
nature of the static forces and the position to which, 
if they were acting alone, they would bring the pen- 
dulum. The oscillationa of prices about the natural 
standards can be accounted for only by a like method 
of study. The same thing la true of natural wages 
and interest, and of the fluctuations about these stand- 
ards that actual rates show. Static forces set the 
standards, and dynamic forces produce the variations. 

This, however, is not the largest effect of dynamic 
foroes. We shall not have learned the most impor* 
tant thing about them, when we have accounted for 
the deviations from natural rates that actual values, 
wages and interest show. We shall see that dynamic 
forces create new conditions in which static forces 
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work. In these new conditions natural values, etc., 
are not what they were iu the former conditions. 
Thus, the price of cotton cloth that is entirely natural 
when this fabric is made by band is far from natural 
when it is made by machinery. The normal price 
of cotton cloth fell in consequence of the inven- 
tdons of Watt, Hargreave, Arkwright and Crompton. 
Before these men did their work, the price of the 
cloth was fluctuating about one natural standard; 
afterward it fluctuated about another. Similarly, 
the normal level of wages is rising and that of inter- 
est is falling, in consequence of far-reaching dynamic 
influences. At any one time there is one standard of 
value, wages and interest set by static fortes, and at 
that time the temporary fluctuations of actual rates 
about these standards are due to dynamic causes. 
At a later time it will be found that the standards 
themselves have undergone a change; and these 
grander effects are the most important ones that are 
attributable to dynamic forces. A theory of disturb- 
ance and variation is, indeed, included in the science 
of economic dynamics; but the most important 
thiog that is included in it is a theory of progress. 
The normal wealth of tlie world will be greater, and 
the natural level of wages will be far higher in the 
year 2000 than they are to-day, if the greater forces 
of economic dynamics continue to work. 

We have now before us the boundaries of the 
three natural divisions of economic science. The 
first embraces the universal phenomena of wealth. 
J£ anything is true of the wealth-getting and the 
wealth-using process under every condition of social 
development, it is material for this division. The 
second includes social economic statics, and tells 
what further happens, in conuection with wealth, it 
society is organized, and if no change takes place in 
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its form of oi^nizatioii or in ita mode of ai 
The third division includes sociiil ecouomic dynamics, 
and tells what still further happens, as regards the 
wealth and welfare of the community, by reason of . 
the fact that society Is changing in form and in modes | 
of activity. 

If we wish to note the relation that these three 
divisions bear to the four traditional ones, we shall 
see that the first division, treating of universal eco- j 
nomic phenomena, includes fundamental concepts . 
and facte that are naturally put into an introductory 
division or Grundlegung. Yet this division may be | 
made to include all needful discussion of consump- 
tion, since this is an individualistic operation, of I 
which the fundamental laws are the same in all 
social conditions. The second division discusses 
value, which has been commonly treated under 
exchange, and natural or static wages and interest, 
which have been commonly treated under distribu- 
tion. The third division is devoted to the dynamics 
of production, which include changes in value and 
the whole of the dynamics of distribution. And, as 
changes in human wants constitute the dynamics of 
consumption, the effect of such changes enters as s 
element into the material with which this division | 
deals. The three divisions here proposed are quite 
distinct from each other, though they are interde- ' 
pendent and consecutive. The second division takes 
among its data the facts and principles presented in 
the first ; and the third begins by assuming all that 
is stated or assumed by the second. Of the four old 
divisions, three are hopelessly merged in each otherj 
and none of the four accurately corresponds to either ■ 
of the three divisions that we liave called natural.' | 

ilf the term "sialics of dislribuilon " bad been used and tuid 
been veiy broadlj defined, it might have been made to coincide in 
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tioD offered by economic dynainies is an indefiQitely tiie m 
fraitiul one. It would become atill clearer that this ^^^_ 
is the fact, if it were practicable here to describe, in 
a more detailed way, the particular problems that 
have to be solved in a theory of social economic 
progress. They include every possibility of gain 
that can come to humanity by economic change. 
They are essentially new problems, because the pre- 
vailing mode of economic study has not heretofore 
isolated them, brought them clearly into view and 
afforded the data for solving them. Not without its 
references to progress has been the theory that has 
founded itself on the old and baffling plan of a four- 
fold division of the whole science into production, 
disttibution, exchange and consumption ; but it has SncceBatnl 
not been in a position to solve the problems that depsaaent 
progress presents, for the reason that a knowledge ^^of'"'" 
of static law is universally needed as a preliminary *^"° •*"■ 
to a knowledge of dynamic law. As is the case in 
mechanics, the forces of rest must be known before 
those of movement can be understood. 

its scope with ttie second of the Uiree proposed divisions ; but this 
would bare ioTolved attaching n broad meaning to the term, distri- 
bution, since It would Uius baye mads it to cover the o^anizatiou 
vt productive society into groups. 

Dividing a field by two intersecting line« mokes four divisions 
instead of tbree. A treatment oE every possible phase of ecooomio 
miHmvE "'^ would require us to study Held 1 of the 

accompanying diagram, or primiUve eco- 
nomic statics, and then Getd 2, or primitive 
I economic dynaaiics. If after this we were 
I to enter the social territory, we should at 
once be in Qeld 4, that of social economic 
dynamics, and should have passed by the 
indispensable division of social economic 
atuloa. As our entire purpose is to understand the lans of a 
dynamic social industry, we attain our end by covering only fields 
1, Saudi. 
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This work will first present the static laws of dia- 
tributioD — a subject that falls within the field that we 
have defined as belonging to the second of the three 
Datura,! divisions of economic science. It will offer 
a pure theory of what may be called natural wages 
and interest. Statistical studies it will not make ; 
and it will not discuss in detail the practical mechar 
nism by which exchanges are effected. It will contain 
no treatment of money and banks, of taxation, or of 
political action that is taken for the purpose of influ- 
encing the terms of distribution. 

The laws of distribution, as broadly defined and 
made to include those of exchange, are the distinc- 
tively social laws of economics, since they account 
for the organization of society into producing groups, 
and for the organization of each group into classes of 
laborers, capitalists and employers. They account 
also for the transactions of these groups and classes 
with each other. Static laws furnish the natural 
standards to which the incomes of economic groups 
and those of laborers and capitalists within them 
tend to conform. Dynamic laws, on the other hand, 
account, first, for the variations of actual incomes 
from these natural standards; and, secondly, for the 
slow and steady change that, as time progresses, is 
taking place in the standards themselves. 
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Natural wages to-day are not what they will be a 
year hence. If society is evolving in a normal way, 
the standards of pay in the future will steadily rise. 
The actual rate of pay, as the evolution goes on, will 
pursue the rising theoretical standard, but will lag 
behind it in its upward movement. The rate at 
which the standard of pay rises and the influences 
that determine the extent to which the actual pay 
of labor varies from it are typical subjects of a 
dynamic theory of distribution ; and so far as this 
work discusses any of these subjects, it will enter 
the domain of the third natural division of pure eco- 
nomics. A theory of distribution, static and dy- 
namic, would constitute the greater part, though 
not the whole, of the second and third divisions of 
a complete economic theory. The field of social 
economic dynamics, however, is the unexplored part 
of the general economic field. If present plans shall 
be realized, this work will in due time be followed by 
another, which will deal with the distinctly dynamic 
laws. In the present work the " natui-al " — or, more 
accurately, the static — standards of wages, interest 
and profits will be presented ; and dynamic move- 
ments will be described only in the most brief and 
general way, for the sake of making clear the fact 
that static laws dominate the activities of a real and 
dynamic society. Wages in the practical world, with 
all its radical changes and with all the friction that 
it offers to the action of pure law, actually hover 
about the static standards ; and their variations fi'om 
these are themselves subject to law. In paiticular, it 
is necessary to know that the primitive law which 
puts a man face to face with nature and makes him 
dependent on what he personally can make ber yield 
to bim is still, in essence, the law of the most complex 
economy. 
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If we were to assume, at the outset, that all of the 
universal truths of economics are known, we should 
pass completely over the first division of a general 
economic theory and begin with the second. Prin- 
ciples that in reality apply to all industrial life are 
thrown into prominence in elementary treatises, al- 
though these consciously aim to explain the economy 
of organized societies. Such treatises have never 
divided the theory of economics in the manner here 
proposed, and have never presented the universal 
truths of that science in a division by themselves, 
in a way that marks the distinction between them 
and those facts and laws which depend on social or. 
ganization. What they have done, however, in the 
way of presenting these truths, has made it possible 
to discuss the social laws of economics without re- 
hearsing at the beginning many of the more general 
laws. We know what wealth is. what its varieties 
are, and what agencies act in the production of it. 
We have in mind definitions of labor and capital, and 
the usual distinction between fixed capital and that 
of the circulating kind. We are familiar with the 
so-called law of diminishing returns, by which land 
under tillage rewards labor and capital less and less 
bountifully, as more and more labor and capital are 
used on a given area. We know the essential laws 
of consumption. In short, we possess a body of truth 
which, although it has not been separated from 
truths of a distinctively social economy, makes it 
possible for us to study the social problems without 
an extended introduction to them.* 



> The reader is referred to the Engliab works of J. S. Mill, 
Henry Fawcett, Sidgwlck and Marsliall, to autlioritative foreign 
treatisee, and to such ADierican works as ttioae of F. A. Walker. 
Hadley and others, for able preseDtations of economic truths that 
an oniTeraal In their application, ftlihoogh theee are not fonnally 
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Some general questions ia economics, however, Reuoiulor 
have not yet been treated in the way that furnishes a^^ol"* 
the needed basis for the study o£ distributive prob- *^ 
lema. In these instances we shall be forced to make 
brief statements that would naturally fall in tbe in- 
troductory division of a general treatise on economics, 
if such a division were offered. On controverted 
points, moreover, we must take a definite position 
and assign grounds for doing so. 

It happens that in an earlier work the author of 
the present volume has presented some of the univei^ 
sal laws of wealth in a form that makes them ha> 
monize with the theory here to be presented and 
constitute, in so far, an introduction to it.^ The 
treatment that these laws there received was, how- 
ever, not complete. Moreover, the work was not 
prepared with a view to its serving as an adequate 
introduction to the present treatise. For such a 
purpose, what is especially needed is a sharply de- 
fined boundary line separating the field of universal 
economics from that of social economics. How much, 
then, is contained in the first of these fields? 

We have said that the universal laws of economics 
depend on relations of mankind to nature, wliile the 
social laws, as included in a theory of distribution, 
depend on relations between man and man. This 
generalization will guide us in defining the scope 
of the preliminary division of the general theory. 
We have said that the essential laws of conaumptioa 
and all those laws of production that act in the 
absence of exchanges are subjects for this intro- 
ductory division of the general theory. What we 
need particularly to know is how much of what is um theory 

sep!iT»ted from tlioee whiob axe limited in tbek appticaliou to a 
Docial wonomy. 

> See 7^ Phttoiophji of Wealth. 
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CDDtained in such a division of the subject has to 
be used in the second division. How far does a 
statement of universal laws of economics go in the 
direction of furnishing premises for a theory of value 
and for a theory of wages and interest? 

It will be recalled that in our analysis thtv fixing 
of values is the same thing as the adjusting of the 
terms of group distribution, while the fixing of wages 
and interest is the making of the final division of 
incomes within the several sub-groups. Value, wages 
and interest^ are, therefore, the distinctive subjects 
of the second of the proposed scientific divisions, 
since they are essentially social phenomena. The first 
division, on the contrary, must include nothing that 
depends on exchanges : it must put out of sight the 
organization of society and whatever that entails. 
Under these limitations, does a theory of univei-sal 
economics offer any materials for a study of values, 
wages and interest? We shall see. 

Take away exchanges. In imagination sweep out 
of existence the industrial institutions of modem 
society. This is annihilating the most of what is 
known as civilization : it leaves the individual man 
face to face with nature, and under the necessity of 
making a living hy his efforts and her bounty. He 
must make his own goods and use them. He must 
begin with the rawest material and fashion goods 
to completion. Under such circumstances it is a 
short list of articles that a man can have. Rude 
must they be, and awkward must be the process of 
making them. By some tests the man who should 
live without exchanges would be less civilized than 
are bees, ants, beavers and other animals whose pro- 
duction is organized ; yet he would still lead an eco- 
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noinic life. He would possess wealth, and some of Producoon 
it would be capital. His production and hia con- Homption 
sumption would be subject to laws. toBod"" 

Since production arts on nature for no other pur- ^*' 
pnsp than that nature may react on the producer 
himself, the economy of every man resolves itself 
into a process by which he indirectly serves himself, 
using natural material as a means. This " means " is 
wealth. Through the medium of things, man serves 
man in any system of economy. In the primitive sys- 
tem the same man is server and the served, whereas 
in a social system one man serves another. Wealth is, 
nevertheless, always the means employed. The goods The econ- 
that an bolated man would make for himself are the iso^ud 
concrete forms that his wealth would assume ; and "^ 
the attributes that would distinguish them are the 
same that in a commercial city make the difference 
between what is wealth and wliat is not. 

In every stage of economic evolution wealth con- 
sists of useful material things ; but their utility is 
of the kind that we may call specif c. Eacli part of 
the suppl}' has some importance attaching to it. Such 
goods are unlike air or salt water, of which any specific 
cubic yard might be removed without doing harm. If specific 
the goods are of such a kind tiiat by adding to the nniTere»l 
supply of them you make some one better off, and w^Uu 
by taking away any of them you make him worse off, 
they are wealth. Outward material things that are 
appropriable and, in this specific way, useful, are 
economic goods. They are commodities, or concrete 
forms of wealth ; and this description applies as per- 
fectly to the canoe of a savage and it« load of fish 
as it does to an Atlantic steamship and its rich and 
varied cargo. 

If an article is useful to one man, it is usually so 
to another, and it is therefore in itself exchangeable. 
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It will, in fact, probably be exchanged, if a social 
economy is establisbed. It has the qualities that 
would induce a person other than the owner to make 
some sacrifice in order to get it. In considering how 
much it is best to give for it, — say,in the form of 
labor or of the product of labor, — such a person 
would apply the principle with which all readers 
are now familiar, under the title, "final utility." As 
thia term is usually defined, it means the degree of 
usefulness that the last of a series of similar articles 
possesses. Give to a man one unit of the article A, 
and then another and another, till he baa ten of 
them. While each of the articles in the series may 
do him some good, the amount of the benefit will 
steadily diminish, as the number of tbe articles grows 



1 wiu 

never sacrifice more than what is, in his view, a fair 
offset for the benefit that he wiU get from the tenth 
and last unit of it. In order that an article may be 
wealth at all, each unit of the supply of it must, as 
we have seen, be of some importance to its owner. 
The law that we have just cited marks the last unit 
of the supply as the least important unit. This is 
one of the universal laws of economics. 

There is much to be said as to the completeness 
and the accuracy of this conception of the law of 
final utility, which modem theory puts at the basis 
of the theory of value. We shall see what an impor- 
tant change has to be made in it, if it is to be brought 
into conformity with facts. For the present, we may 
put it into the form of a hypothesis and use it pro- 
visionally. If men do in fact use a number of units 
of consumers' goods, all of a kind, and if the specific 
utility of these goods diminishes aa tliey get more 
and more of them, then what they will give for any 
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oJ them will be gauged by the specific utility of the 
last one. If these familiar premisea of the modem 
theory of value correspond with the facts of life, 
the theory explains the prices of goods in a modem 
market : it is a true philosophy of a most important 
social phenomenon. 

The line that separates universal economics from 
social economics runs between the principle of final 
utility and the application of that principle in a 
theory of value. The primitive economy that we 
have imagined cannot test final utilities in a market, 
for it has no exchanges. Can it not, then, test them 
at all, and does it not find it necessary to do so? 
We may easily see that it does this, and that the 
purpose is exactly like that for which organized 
society makes the same test. The principle of final 
utility belongs in the first division of a theory of 
economics and has to be assumed in the second 
division. 

There is always a gain in diversifying the articles 
that men consume. This is a principle of human 
nature that affords a universal law of consumption. 
The industry of the savage state cannot carry the 
diversifying process far, because it cannot produce 
many kinds of goods. A man who should try to 
make many different kinds of articles entirely for 
himself would be a jack of all trades, aud would be 
BO poor in most of them that he would lose as a pro- 
ducer more than, through the diversity of the articles, 
he would gain as a consumer. Making a few things 
only, the savage can glut his desires for any one of 
them by an overproduction of it. The diminution 
in the utility of successive units of goods of one 
kind makes itself keenly felt, if he works too long 
in one occupation. If, then, he has so much meat 
on band that more will be of little use to him, he 
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may tarn to hewing out canoes, fashioning bows 
and aiTowa, or building huts. Otherwise, he will do 
nothing ; since the utility of a further unit of an 
overproduced kind of wealth will not be enough to 
keep him working. 

The law of final utility fixes the point at which 
such a producer will stop creating one product and 
begin making another. A modern laborer, with 
money in his pocket, is supposed to consult the law 
of final utility in making purchases and to spend 
each dime where, in view of the supply of different 
things already on hand, it will do him the most 
good. The savage in our assumed case has, not 
dimes, but efforts to expend ; and he directs the 
expenditure of them according to the same principle. 
When he has dulled the keenness of his desire for one 
thing, he makes another. While markets and prices 
are, therefore, modern phenomena, the study of which 
has no place in a division of the science devoted to 
universal ti-uths, the law of final utility which directs 
the purchases that are made in a modern market also 
directs the production of the isolated man, and ia 
a universal law of economics. 

Draw the line, then, between a theory of ex- 
change economy, or eatallactics, and a primitive 
economy that treats of actions and reactions be- 
n man and nature. On the one side of this 

ine you will find markets, values and like phenom- 
ena; on the other side you will find those laws of 
consumption which goveru values. In modern life 

>hese laws direct the social demand for different 
goods offered in the shops; but in primitive life 

;hey control the manner in which a man husbands 
is productive power and uses it where it will do 

.lim the moat good. The law of final utility is com- 
to both economies. 
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This is not all. The picture of an isolated man 
tanting hia own labor from making one thing, of 
which hu now has a supply, to the making of a 
thing that has a higher final utility, illustrates a 
characteristic of modern life which is in danger of 
being overlooked. Through the laws of value The labor ot 1 
society, in its entirety, is doing exactly this. It is organism u 
turning its collective enei^ies from one direetiou ap^Honed 
to another, according to the law of final utility, [^anfjj^' 
Markets and values afford the mechanism for doing pIojo>biiu 
this. Think of society as an isolated being, turning t^n ot Uila 
its collective energy to the making of one thing till 
it has enough of it and then making another, and 
you have the fundamental fact. The science of an 
exchange economy must tell us how this change is 
made. 

^Vhe^ we look solely at individuals in a modem 
state and see how they deal with each other, we loss 
sight of fundamental truths. The difficulty of seeing 
a forest, by reaaon of the trees, is small in comparison 
with the difficulty of getting a view of society, because 
of individuals and their intricate dealings. We must, 
therefore, take a broad view : we must not put our- 
selves in one man's place, and look at things solely 
through his eyes. There is no doubt about one fact 
— the fact that an overeupply of any one article in a 
market means a social glut of a specific kind. In 
such a case, the effective demand for this article in 
society as a whole is more than met. Then it is that, 
throogh the mechanism of a falling price, society is 
warned to turn its energies to the making of some- 
thing else ; and its whole procedure is nothing more 
or less than doing what an isolated man w6uld do, 
if he found his want of one commodity becoming 
satiated. 

If, then, we individualize society — if we make 
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organism — we find it 
would do, under the 
influence of the law of diminishing utility. Putting 
a price on each article iu a market is the act of the 
collective organism in estimating the importance to i 
itself of each of its own products. Theoretically, it 
takes the whole of society to make any one article 
rise or fall in price. The movement of labor and 
capital from an industry tbe product of which haa 
fallen in price to one the product of which has risen 
in price is also a social operation. It is the act of 
society in economizing its productive forces and turn- 
ing them where they will do to itself the most good. 
The motives in this movement are individualistic, but 
tbe resultant is collective. Each man pursues bis own 
interest; but, as the outcome of his activity, society 
acts as a solitary man would act under tbe influence 
of the law of diminishing utility. The law itself ia 
universal, and the statement of it belongs in tbe first 
division of economic tlieoiy; but tbe description of 
the mechanism by which the law works in a society 
belongs in tbe second division. 

The deepest economic problems have reference to \ 
wages and interest. These incomes are fixed by 
that final distributing operation which takes place 
within each of the industrial groups. Let an em- 
ployer sell his product, pay for bis raw material 
and use the money that be has left in paying wages 
and interest, and this final distribution is complete. 
Nothing of this kind, however, takes place in primi- 
tive life. Selling products and dividing the returns , 
carry us to an advanced or social state. Where a , 
man makes all bis own goods, is there any trace c 
distributioa in his economy ? Of the separating of 
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collective income into shares there is certainly nothing; 
and yet the principle that in social economy governa 
the separation has as clear a field for its action under 
primitive conditions as it has under any other. 

Market value, then, is a social phenomenon ; but 
the principle of final utility, by which values are 
^ed, is universal in its scope. So, too, the division 
of the income of an industrial group into wages and 
interest ia a social phenomenon; but the principle 
that governs that division — the principle, namely, 
of specific productivity — is as dominant in primitive 
life as it is anywhere. 

The apecifie productivily of labor fix-et watjet — this 
is the thesis that is to be supported in this volume. 
Ascertain how large a product is to be attributed to 
a single unit of labor that is employed in raising 
wheat, making shoes, smelting iron, spinning cotton, 
etc., and you have the standard to which the pay of 
all labor tends to conform. In like manner does the 
specific productivity of capital fix the rat« of in- 
terest. Ascertain how large a product is due to the 
presence of the single unit of capital in each industry, 
and you have the standard to which all interest tends 
to adjust itself. 

This principle of specific productivity acts in all 
stages of economic life. It reveals itself, however, 
in one way when a man lives in isolation, and in a 
very different way when he lives in a commercial 
state. When labor and capital everywhere cooperate, 
there is, if we are discerning enough to see it, every- 
where a definite product that can be attribnt^d to a 
single unit of each of them. One hour of labor 
that a savage bestows on the making of a canoe 
creates a certain amount of wealth, and so does a 
unit of labor that he gives to any other of his small 
list of occupations. 
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A man living in solitude and making all his own 1 
goods, by the aid o£ bia equipment of working in- j 
Btrunieuts, has to form aome conception of the prod- I 
uctivity of a unit of labor. He may have an hour 
which ia available for fishing or for working on a I 
canoe that will inake future fishing more productive. I 
An hour may be devoted to gathering fruits or to ] 
fashioning a spade, for working the soil and thus I 
making food in the future more abundant. In mak- J 

How the ing a decision between two such uses of his time and I 
\^t^t effort he measures, in bis own rude way, the produc- I 
tivity of a unit of capital and that of a unit o( ] 
labor. The canoe and the spade stand for capital; I 

""" and the hour that is spent in perfecting such an ' 

equipment adds one unit to the man's small fimd of 
it. The hour that is spent in fishing or in fruit 
gathering adds a unit to the day's labor. Whicli, on 
the whole, is the more productive? The answer de- 
pends on a law that is the basis of distribution in a j 
modern society, but the law itself is universal. 

As consumers' goods grow less and less useful, when 
a series of units of them are supplied, so producers' 
goods, or forma of capital, if they have to be used by 
one man, grow leas and leas productive. The last 
tool adds less to man's eflScieucy than do earlier tools. 
If capital be used in increasing quantity by a fixed 
working force, it is subject to a law of diminishing 
productivity. This law determines how much labor 
it is best to withdraw from the securing of what 
ministers directly to wants,for the sake of making an 
addition to the equipment of working instruments. 

Diminishins The choice between easting a line from the shore to 

"" ' ""' -itai catch fiah iind working on the construction of a canoe, 
mStog" ^'^^ ^^^ choice between climbing a tree for wild fruit 
and working on a spade for future gardening, is deter- 
mined by exactly the same principle that is at work | 
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in fixing the point at which the labor force of a civil- 
ized state shall be taken out of the shops that make 
goods for consumption and put into those that make 
tools, machines, etc. The principle of the final prod- 
uctivity of labor and capital everywhere determines 
bow much capital it pays to accumulate.' 

What we have now to note is the fact that the Thelmwoi 

diminishing productivity of labor, when it is used ir ' 

connection with a fixed amount of capital, is a uni- , 
versal phenomenon. This fact shows iteelf in any 
economy, primitive or social. The statement of the Theanpiio 
1 , ,. , ■ !■ llonotthi 

general principle belongs in the first division of law to > 

economic theory, while the application of it to a wogMkiwTt 
theory of natui'al wages in a social state belongs in ^ 

1 Here Ihe greatest of cars has to be used in the definition of 
t«rma. We have said that Uie tpeeiftc [iroductivitj of labor fixes 
wages : and this means that pay conformH to the amount of 
product that is specifically imputable to any one unit of labor in a 
working force. This implies that the products of the different onlta 
are equal. In lltie manner, the specifle pToductlvity of capital 
fixes interest. The earnings of a dollar are what the doUar cresus ; 
and this implies that in any one fund of capital, as it is described 
in tenna of money, the products of all the diSerent dollais are the 
aame. Tet the law of diminishing productivity seems to require 
thatthe products of different unlU of labor and of capital should be 
unlike and that final units should Iw the least productive. Here la, 
^parently, a slartllng contradioUon ; but it will soon disappear. 
If terms be defined with care, final productivity and specific prod- 
ncUvity mean the same thing. Only when the terms are so used 
Is it correct to say that wages are fixed by the final productivity of 
labor and interest by that of capital. Moreover, when the term 
final producUvity is otherwise defined, it leads to a theory of the 
exploitation of tabor. If units of labor that stand early in a series 
ConUnne to create more wealth than they get, labor is robbed. The 
theory that makes society honest and the one that makes it to be a 
system of organized plundering of labor are dlatinguisfaed by the 
two onlike definitions of the term, final productivity. We must 
soon make clear the nature of these opposite views that may be 
Stated in the same terms. We must separate the concept of final 
productivity that Is identical with specific productivity from the one 
IhU is unlike it. This, however, is the work of a later ch&pter. 
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the second division. It is this application that we 
have to make in the present volume. 
Tbalawol In like manner, in connection with capital, the line 
isUng're-" that divides the first division of economic theory from . 
iSu^v^ *^® second runs between the law of diminishing prod- ] 
—^ activity and the application of it. Supply capital 

in successive units to a fixed force of laborers, and 
everywhere you get, as a result, smaller and smaller 
additions to your output. This is a universal law, 
which vitally affects the conduct of men, even in a 
primitive wilderness, in deciding how large an equip- ] 
ment of capital it pays to create. In such a state [ 
there are no wages or interest to be paid, and no mar- 
ket rates of any kind to be determined ; but the prin- 
ciple of final productivity reveals itself with entire | 
clearness in the simplest economy. It is when this . 
principle acts in such a way as to determine how ' 
many laborers and how much capital there shall be 
in one of the industries of a civilized state that it 
produces a social effect. This action of the general 
law is a fitting subject for the theory of social eco- 
nomics ; and here it becomes the basis of a theory of I 
distribution. 

Universal principles, then, and the social appli- 
cations of them, are the two contrasted things. 
There are no markets in a wilderness ; yet the law of 
final utility, which governs markets, is there in action. 
There are no wages and interest to he paid in the 
economy of solitary life ; yet the law of the final prod- 
uctivity of labor and of capital is there, as every- 
where, in action. These two principles are the ones 
that we take from the omitted first division of eco- 
nomic theory, as we enter on the second discussion, 
which deals with distribution. We tacitly assume 
all the familiar facts about the nature of wealth, and 
about the character of the economic process, as a i 
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subjugation of nature by man. For immediate use, The law of 

moreover, we need a knowledge of three laws, of S^^cyof 

which the first is one that we may term the law of J^^X*"' 

the varying efficiency of consumers' wealth, which is p")^^®"'^ 

the basis of natural value ; the second is the law of the of labor, as 

varying efficiency of producers' wealth, which is the from uni- 

basis of natural interest; and the third is the law qoeS^^??' 

of the varying efficiency of labor, which is at the ^"SSeorr 

bottom of natural wages. These are among the ^J^^^'*' 
universal truths of economic science. 



CHAPTER V 



ACTUAL DIBTRIBUTION THE BBSUI-T OF BOOIAL 
OBQANIZATION 




Exchanges add much to the economy of primitive 
life, hut they suhtract nothing from the essential 
laws of it. Man must atill tame the forces of nature 
and transform materials into commodities. The gen- 
eral laws of the wealth-creating and the consuming 
process are the same in all economics ; and it is this 
persistence in civilized conditions of the laws that 
govern primitive life which makes it worth while to 
study that life at all. It is in such simple conditions 
that these laws act alone ; and it is here, therefore, 
that they can be separately examined. It is not be- 
cause the life of a Crusoe is of much importance that 
it has been introduced into economic discussion: it 
is because the principles by which the economy of 
an isolated man are directed still guide the economy 
of a modern state. 

There are, it is true, new forces now in action, in 
connection with the old ones ; and it is absolutely 
necessary to make a separate study of these new 
forces. Catallactics, the term once suggested as a 
title for the whole of economic science, is an accurate 
name for that division of the science which treats of 
phenomena that are attributable to exchange only. 
It assumes, at the outset, the facts and principles 
that are common to all economics; and then proceeds 
to examine those which are peculiar to an exchanga 
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economy. The interchange of products disguises, 
but does not destroy, the dependence of the indi- 
vidual on nature. A laborer's income may seem to 
come to him aa a payment from another man; but in 
essence it is still the response that nature makes to 
his own labor — it is his own virtual product. 

A study of exchanges naturally notices at the out- 
set the motive for resorting to them. This motive 
is the gain that is inherent in a division of labor. 
This principle, however, is only the reversal of one 
that we have referred to in connection with primi- 
tive life. We there saw that the diversification of 
employmente by an isolated man involves a loss of 
productive power. Whoever thus does many things, 
does them slowly and ill, and be is sure to have few 
and poor appliances for aiding him in the processes. 
Since the diversification of a man's productive action 
is a loss, specialization is a gain. Moreover, the far- 
ther the specializing is carried, the greater become 
the celerity and the accuracy of the man's work. 

This principle of loss from doing many kinds of 
labor, and of gain from doing a few kinds, is one 
that applies to all economic states ; but what is not 
univeisal is the opportunity for specializing that 
an exchange economy offers. The organization of 
society into producing groups and sub-groups makes 
it possible for a man to produce only one kind of 
product, or, in the end, only one minute fraction of a 
product, while still satisfying his omnivorous wants. 

Let us, then, withdraw from the persons who are 
making everything for themselves the single function 
of making shoes and assign it to a distinct class, 
who shall provide foot-wear for the community. 
This industry may not absorb their whole time and 
energy ; but, so far as they are engaged in it, they 
ooDstitute one industrial group. Assign, now, the 
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making of clothing, the securing of meat, the raising 
of cereals, etc., each to its own separate group, and 
we have made the tirst and most general organiza- 
tion of society for production. We have thus multi- 
plied many fold the product that can he created, and 
we have also made the income of each group depend 
on the exchange value of its product. The market 
prices of goods lix the incomes of groups in their 
entirety; and, as we have already indicated and 
shall hereafter state in greater detail, the movements 
of men from groups in which returns are low to 
those in which they are higher has the effect of 
drawing the price of each article toward a natural 
standard. We have seen that normal prices are 
those which afford equal gains to the labor and the 
capital in different groups. Wherever normal prices 
rule, they indicate such an arrangement of the 
groups that a day's labor in one produces as much, 
and gets as much, as it does in another. When the 
adjustment is complete, the income of such a group, 
if it be reduced to value, is its own virtual product. 
The members of it may retain none of their own 
merchandise ; but they get the " dollars," or units of 
wealth, that they produce. This is a thesis for the 
theory of catallactics to establish. 

Now push the differentiating process further, and 
let the making of each completed article become the 
joint function of several sub-groups. Let some men 
raise cattle, others tan hides and others make shoes. 
Let the work of making clothing, food products, etc., 
also be subdivided. The gain that is inherent in spe- 
cialization is increased. The income of each sub-group 
is now the value, not of a completed article, but of 
the one particular utility that it imparts to that arti- 
cle. It is a distinguishable something, indeed ; but it 
is something that is merged and lost in an indivisible 
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commodity. In kind, it is a. quality imparted to the 
article ; in value, it is a fraction of the article. A theaia 
that the theory of exchange economy has to establish 
is that such particular utilities, or sub-products, have 
their prices, and when these are normal, each sub- 
group gets, as an income, the value that it creates. 

Now carry the differentiating process to completion. 
Within each sub-group there is labor to be performed, 
and there is capital to be furnished. The sub-group 
that turns leather into shoes must have its factories 
full of machines and men to run them. We will let 
a distinct class of persons furnish the factory with 
machines and with the raw material. The theory 
of catallactics has to prove that the income of the Thetn 
one class that label's and that of the other which agent wlth- 
furnishes capital is, in each case, its virtual product, ^"up^nani. 
If the adjustments that take place within the sub- [^Jnt 
groups are perfectly normal, the classes of which the 
subgroups are made, as well as the sub-groups in their 
entirety, get their several products. Catallactics haa 
to study the structure of such a society as this, has to 
trace the divisions and sub-divisions that it makes in 
the producing operation, and has to see how the law 
that tends to identify the income of each agent with 
its virtual product acts in spite of the complications 
that disguise it. This is a comprehensive study, 
structural and functional, of the group system of 
production. Values, wages and interest are to be 
accounted for; and the study that does this must 
analyze the entire producing operation. 

Catallactics, as a whole, falls into two divisions, of 
which the first includes the statics and the second 
the dynamics of an exchange economy. Progress ia 
mainly the result of the social relation. One function 
of economic society is that of growth. It is becom- 
ing larger and richer, and its structure is changing. 
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Ah time passeB, it uaea more and better appliances for 
production. The individual members of it develop 
new wants, and the society uses its enlarging process 
to gratify them. The organism is perpetually gain- 
ing in efficiency, and this is promoting the individual 
members of it to higher planes of life. In the pro- 
ducing operation there is more and more intelligence 
osed, for the forces of nature are better understood 
and there is a better coordination of all the partici- 
pants. There ia more bounty on the side of nature, 
since more forces are placed at man's disposal ; and 
there is more efBciency in the industrial ranks them- 
selves. 

Five generic changes are going on, every one of 
which reacts on the structure of society, by chang- 
ing the arrangements of that group system which 
it is the work of catallactics to study : — 

1. Population is increasing. 

2. Capital is increasing. 

3. Methods of production are improving. 

4. The forms of industrial establishments are 
changing: the less eEEdent shops, etc., are passing 
from the field, and the more efficient are surviving. 

5. The wants of consumers are multiplying. 
Every one of these changes acts on the structure 

U the of the producing organism, society, for it alters the 
relative sizes of the different industrial groups. 



Let us recur to the illustrative table that was used 
in an earlier chapter. There is one sub-group en- 
gaged in getting out of the earth the material that, 
when finished, will be the article A'" and in passing 
it in the form. A, to another set of workers. These 
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impart to it the utility that changes it into A'. A 
third set of workers now puts its touch on it and 
carries it, by one point, nearer to completion. It 
becomes A", and in that shape goes to the last eab- 
group to be finished. Here it becomes A'", a com- 
modity ready for use, and seeks the individual who 
is in need of it. B is a second raw material ; and in 
the hands of a series of sub-groups of workers it 
becomes B', B" and B'". In the last of these shapes 
it also is a finished commodity. C, the third raw 
material, goes through its transmutations in a similar 
way and ripens into C". 

A may be the skins of live cattle on a western Tbe plmn d 

■ocicil pnv 



in a warehouse ready to be due 

- - illu. . . . 

by a limida 



rauch; A' may be 

shipped to a tannery; A" may be tanned leather ^"'^'^Jld, 
and A"', shoes. B'" may be woollen garments that, '*^'*" 
by passing through kindred transmutations, have 
grown out of the deece of sheep into this completed 
condition. C" may be bread that has been made out 
of growing wheat and has passed through all the 
distinct stages in the entire process. All persons 
in the series that, in the end, makes A'" constitute 
a producing group ; while those at either A, A', A" 
or A'" constitute a sub-group. In like manner, all 
persons in the B'" series or in C" series fonn a gen- 
eral group, which is composed of sub-groups. 

This represents the plan on which production goes 
on. With this illustration simplified to the last 
degree, not three pi-oducts, but a countless number 
are in the retail shops, awaiting consumers. It is, 
moreover, not a uniform course of ripening, in which 
each has passed four stages, that has brought them 
into the finished state. A great variety of ripening 
processes is represented. Some articles go through 
many hands in the making, and some go through few. 
Some also contain many kinds of raw materials. 
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These oompUcatioDS will be examined in due time. 
At present It suffices to note the effect that changes 
of the five kinds above referred to have on the form 
of tliis society. Each one of them takes men out of 
some sub-groups and puts them into others. The 
mere act of exchanging products carries with it, not 
only the fact of a general social organization, but a cer- 
tainty of change and progress in that organization. It 
is thus impossible that any one of these five changes 
which characterize a dynamic economy should take 
place without producing an effect on the social struc- 
ture. As the simplest and most obvious result, the 
comparative sizes of the different groups must change, 
if any one of these dynamic movements is in progress. 
Tt is possible, therefore, to identify a dynamic social 
state as one in which there are labor and capital that 
are shifting their places in the economic system, and 
thus making some of the sub-groups larger and others 
smaller. Some labor and some capital may be actu- 
ally deserting certain sub-groups and betaking them- 
selves to others. Even if a sub-group is not actually 
losing equipment, it may be growing relatively smaller, 
by reason of new labor and capital that are adding 
themselves to other sub-groups. 

Such quantitative changes in the groups are not the 
essence of a dynamic social state : more fundamentAl 
changes are taking place. Society changes its struc- 
ture as a means of changing its producing function. 
It aboa to produce goods in greater quantity and 
greater variety, and with more economy. It is mov- 
ing upward in the scale of power to create and 
power to enjoy. Functional change, indeed, is the 
essence of dynamics. We avail ourselves of the 
changes that take place in the sizes of sub-groupa as 
the most available test of the presence of dynamic 
forces. If society begins to pi-oduce new kinds of 
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goods, or more goods, or if it begins to use new pro- 
cesses, etc., it is bound to reveal the fact by rearranging, 
to some extent, ite system of industrial groups and 
Bub-groups. A'", for example, may take more men, 
and B'" fewer. A dynamic state may, tberefore, be 
described as one in which changes in the mode of 
production are taking place and are acting on the 
structure of industrial society. 

In the sense in wliich we use the term, then, social 
dynamics does not consist in mere activity, provided 
that it is not of akind wliich changes the social structure. 
In a physical sense, all action is dynamic; and indus- All indngtrf* 
try is always action. A physically static industry is the piiyeical 
obviously a contradiction in terms. On every farm, *'""■ 
men, tools, the chemical elements of the soil, and the 
light and heat of the sun are acting. In every mill, 
machines are going through their intricate movements 
and materials are growing into useful shapes. All 
this, however, resolves itself into an elementary kind 
of dynamics: it is action on the part of the men, 
tools and materials — the agents of production. But 
if there is no change in the mode of the action, there is 
none of that grander progressive movement by which 
the structure of society is altered. If no labor and 
no capital shifts its place from group to group in the 
industrial system, there is none of that type of move- 
ment which, in a special and higher sense, we here term 
dynamic. Till the ground forever with the same tools 
and get the same kinds of crop, work in the same 
mills with the same machines and materials — in short, 
obange nothing in the mode of creating wealth — and 
you have a socially static industry. The producing 
organism tlien keeps its form intact. 

A world with none of the physical activities of in- 
dustry would, of course, be a dead world ; but a state 
can be imagined in which the social organism should 
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keep its shape intact and in which life should con- 
tinue. Men might work and eat, they might be 
born and die, in a world in which the forms of indus- 
trial organization should show no change. As gen- 
erations should succeed each other, the men of each 
would take up the trades of their fathers and trans- 
mit them to their children. As tools should be worn 
out, they would be replaced by others exactly like 
them. Changeless in its population, its wealth, its 
local abodes, its modes of production and the forms 
of its wealth, such a society would live, indeed, but 
it would show DO change in its organic form. Having 
life, but not growth, it would be what we identify as 
a static society. 

This is an imaginary 3tat«, but it reveals facts of 
real life. There is, it is true, no society that is thus 
static. Even the Oriental world is merely leas 
changeful than the Western. Countries can be found 
■where progress is very slow, but it is nowhere alto- 
gether absent; and contact with progressive countries 
induces movement in the most unprogressive. The 
economy of the world, as a whole, is certain to be in- 
creasingly dynamic. Why, then, do we wish to know 
the laws of an imaginary static state ? Because the 
forces that act in such a state continue to act in a dy- 
namic one. They are even the more powerful of the 
two sets of forces that there operate. We shall soon 
see bow the two kinds of force mingle in a modern 
state ; and we shall see how unlike are their effects, 
and bow essential it is that we should examine them 
separately. The study of the unreal static state is a 
heroic but indispensable use of the isolating method 
of study, that is adopted in every science where com- 
plex phenomena are analyzed. We are, then, studying 
the realities of the modem progressive state, when we 
examine the characteristics of the imaginary static one. 
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We have specified five kinds of change that con- 
stitute a dynamic condition. All of them are in prog- 
ress in a modern society, and all are acting on its 
Btnictural form. As population increases, the new 
laborers apportion themselves in an irregular way 
among the different groups and suh-groups into which 
the producing society is divided, and some of the 
subgroups increase more rapidly than others. Aa 
capital increases, there is the same irregularity in the 
apportionment of it; for some of the sub-groups get a 
disproportionate share of the new productive fund. 
A theory of economic dynamics should tell by what 
(winciple these apportionments are governed. 

Mechanical inventions, in particular, are obvious 
disturbers of the group relations. Much labor sav- 
ing in one part of the system is, so far as it goes, 
the cause of a natural drifting of labor to other parts. 
New kinds of goods call for new industrial groups 
to make them, and these are created by taking men 
and capital from old ones. Thus, every one of the 
general changes that we have specified, as keeping 
society in a dynamic state, declares its presence by 
acting on the social structure. Mere industry is the why sutie 1 
self-maintenance of society, while growth and change precede "j? 
are further phenomena. It is as important to sepa- i"""'"! t***- 
rate the two as it is in hydraulics to examine the 
properties of a particle of water in a tranquil pool, as 
distinct from the further properties that it acquires 
when it is projected into the pit in which a turbine 
wheel is turning. In dealing with the comples prob- 
lems of an advancing economy, the key of success is 
the separate study of the static forces that constantly 
act within it. 
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The changes that take place in a civilized society 
affect its entire collective life, and even the lives of 
ita individual members. Every man in such a com- 
munity acts and thinks differently, and comes in 
time to be a somewhat different being, in consequence 
of the share that he personally experiences of the 
effect of social economic dynamics. 

We may keep in view, as the visible sign of this 
thoroughgoing transformation, the local shifting o£ 
labor and capital that dynamics involves. It is im- 
portant to note that every such shifting of the work 
of production from group to group is an effort on the 
part of society to put itself into the new shape that 
static law at the time calls for. With population as it 
is at any moment, and with the other elements that 
determine the shape of society unchanged, there is a 
certain part of the working force that naturally be- 
longs in each sub-group in the system. But with an 
accession of new workers, a new adjustment is called 
for ; and labor will proceed to move toward the points 
at which, under the conditionit created hy the enlarged 
population, static forces alone would locate it. Capi- 
tal must, to some extent, move also- If the dynamic 
changes were not again to take place, the labor and 
the capital of society would find their new places 
and keep them. They would so locate themselves 
that each unit of labor would create aa much wealth 
as any other. 
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Mere competition tends to equalize the productive 
power of what we may call units of labor in different 
occupations, and it has the same levelling effect on 
capital. If it were allowed to work without obstruc- 
tion, competition would reduce the earning power 
of all units of either of these agents to uniformity, by 
apportioning them, in a natural way, among the pro- 
ducing groups. 

A skilled worker will, of course, always create more 
wealth than an unskilled one; for personal differ- 
ences between men will always count in determining 
their social powers as producers. A good instrument 
will also produce more than a poor one. Such a good 
instrument, however, represents more units of capital 
than does the poor one ; and all that we have claimed 
for competition is a tendency to put the diffcreut 
units of capital where their earnings are equal. This, 
of itself, requires that the better instruments — em- 
bodying, as they do, greater amounts of capital — 
should earn the larger incomes. In like manner, a 
laborer of a high grade embodies in himself more 
units of labor than does an inferior one. Precisely 
what such a unit of labor is, we must in due time 
ascertain ; but provisionally we may use the familiar 
term, unskilled labor, and treat the work performed 
by a man with no exceptional skill or endowment as 
constituting the unit of which we are speaking. A 
superior artisan, however, represents more than one 
such unit, and a successful business manager repre- 
sents many of them. 

Labor and capital tend to acquire each a certain 
producing power that is uniform in the different 
groups and sub-groups ; and it is movements caused 
by competition that cause this tendency. If we could 
think of dynamic influences as exerting themselves for 
a time and then completely ceasing to act, we should 
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see society thrown out of ooe static adjustment and 
Intermitwnt given time to assume another. If the dyuamic in- 
s were to act intermittently, with long inter- 



attaiu an endless series of perfect static adjust- 
ments, each of which would be unlike the one that 
preceded it. Thus, water in a quiet tank, to and 
from which there is no fiow, ia in a static condition. 
The pressure on each particle is uniform in all direc- 
tions, and accordingly no particle is in motion. It 
is perfectly fluid, however, and the slightest excess 
of pressure in any one direction would make it 
change its place. Such perfect mobility without 
motion is the sign of a static atate. Motion ia 
prevented, not by friction, but by an equilibrium 
of the forces that press each particle in different 
directions. 

Open now the valve that lets water rush into the 
tank. The equilibrium is destroyed, and there is 
movement everywhere. The surface boils, and cur- 
rents are created tliroughout the body of formerly 
quiet fluid. A dynamic force has added itself to the 
static ones that were formerly in action, but those 
static forces are not annulled : they continue to act 
without any diminution of their energy. Stop the 
inflow ; and though, for a time, the waves and the 
the end they subside. There 
is now attained a new static adjustment of the differ- 
ent particles of water in the tank. Each is where 
the equalized pi-essure will hold it under the new 
conditions. Repeat the whole operation at intervals ; 
and after each inflow there will be a movement that 
will relocate every particle of water in the tank. 
Afterward there will come a period of quiet, when 
the particles will be held in a static equilibrium. 

If we regard the individual laborer as the social 
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molecule, there is a force acting on him that iB analo- 
gous to the pressure which acts on a particle of water. 
This is the acquisitive impulse — the desire to go 
where the largest earnings are to be had. If a man's 
earnings in his sub-group are the same that he could Mobiuty of 
get elsewhere, the pressure on him is, as it were, cmpiui, 
equal in all directions; and he keeps hie place. If motion! ih» 
the same thing is true of all other workers, society sl^fl^t,, 
is in a condition of static equilibrium. The move- 
ments of labor from group to group, which are the 
visible signs of dynamic conditions, are then entirely 
wanting. But if there is an influx of population, 
corresponding to the flow of water into the tank, 
there is a rearrangement of the social atoms. Some 
groups come to have relatively more laborers than 
they formerly had, and others come to have com- 
paratively fewer. If the influx of population ceases 
and other disturbing causes are absent, a new static 
condition will ensue. The men will be in somewhat 
changed positions, in which the earnings of laborers 
of a given grade are again brought to an equality in 
the diflferent sub-groups. There are, however, some 
dynamic influences that act more strikingly, as re- 
arrangers of society, than a mere influx of population 
would do. Machines, for example, have been rapid 
transformers of the social organism ; but,for illustrat- 
ing the principle that we have in view, any one of the 
five dynamic changes above specified will serve, 
since each relocates the members of the industrial 
society. If, after such a change, the dynamic influ- 
ences cease to act, the static ones place the members 
in natural positions and keep them there. 

Let ua now vary the illustration, by assuming that 
the inflow of water is continuous. The static forces 
are in action, as before ; but they do not succeed in 
placing each particle of the fluid in what would 
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be, if tbe water were iindiHturbed, its natural place. 
They cause each particle to tend, at every instant, 
to move toward what would be at that instant its 
natural or static position, if the inflow were then 
to cease ; but there is a perpetual variation between 
the actual position that the particle of water occupies 
and its static place. Moreover, its static position at 
one time differs from its static position at another 
time. The addition to the volume of water in the 
tank creates a change in the conditions under which 
mere pressure, acting on the fluid material, has to do 
its work ; and tbe locating of tbe particles, under the 
influence of this pressure, gives one result when the 
tank is half full and a different result when it is full. 
This corresponds to what is taking place in society. 
There the five great dynamic influences are all con- 
Btantly at work. The static forces do their full work 
also ; but tbe resultant of it all cannot be the shap- 
ing of the group system exactly as static law alone 
would shape it. At auy one instant there is a par- 
ticular place in the system which each man would 
take, if the disturbing influences were altogether to 
cease. At that instant the man is impelled toward 
I the place, but he is not exactly there. Society 
throughout shows an approximation to the natural 
My always Static arrangement of its members, but it can never 
ito'uti'™"' ^'^'''^tly realize it. A perpetual divergence from 
the form into which the acquisitive impulse, acting 
on each man, would bring society, if it worked with- 
out let or hindrance, results from the contiuuoiu 
action of the dynamic forces. 

These general forces of change also cause tbe static 
shape of the society at one time to differ from its 
static shape at another time. A variation from a 
standard form is one effect of dynamic forces, and 
constant change in the standard form itself is another 
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effect. A progressive society, as we have seen, has 
rising standards of vrages, to which actual wages are 
always tending to conform. It also develops an end- 
less series of ideal shapes, and strives to form itself 
after them. It approximates each of these shapes, but 
never exactly attains any one. The ideal model to i 
which the group system is trying to conform at one i 
time differs from the model to which it tends to con- [ 
form at any other time. Society, in its growth, is ' 
pureuing the changes in its model, but it is perpetu- 
ally behind time in the race. 

For static science the task is set of finding the 
natural condition of society at any one time. For 
dynamic science there remains the work of ascertain- 
ing the two effects of the forces of change : namely, 
the variation of the actual state of society, at any one 
time, from the static condition for that time ; and, 
secondly, the difference between the static condition 
of society at one time and the static condition at 
another time. 

One can hardly assert too emphatically the domi- 
nance of the static forces in real and dynamic socie- 
ties. For example, a square mile of the ocean during 
a storm is not in a static condition. To the man i 
in a sliip dynamic forces appear decidedly to pre- 
dominate ; and yet it is the effects of weight, press- j 
ure and fluidity — the static forces — that keep 
the vessel afloat. They do what, even from the 
sailor's point of view, is the more fundamental work. 
It is these static forces that determine the effect of 
every blow that a wave strikes against the side of 
the ship; and it is these same forces that keep the 
waves from lising to abnormal heights and hold the 
general surface of the sea in a position that approxi- 
mat«8 its natural level. Projecting itself through 
the waves, in their most violent movement, there is 
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an ideal surface to which, at a particular moment, 
weight, pressure and fluidity, acting unhindered on 
the water, would make its surface correspond. The 
actual surface undulates above and below thia ideal 
surface, but always tends toward it. Similarly, 
projecting itself through the group system of a pro- 
gressive state, there is an ideal arrangement of the 
elements of society, to which the force of competi- 
tion, acting on individual men, would make the 
society conform. The producing organism actually 
shapes itself about this model, and at no time does 
it vary greatly from it. 

Ricardian political economy haa distinguished itself 
by hold deductions concerning the values of commodi- 
ties, the rent of land and the wages of labor. There 
are, it affirms, " natural values," to which the selling 
prices of different goods tend to conform, and to 
which they would accurately conform, if it were not 
for "disturbing influences." There is also a "nat- 
ural rent " of every piece of land ; and, if there were 
no friction, the actual rent would equal it. Sweep- 
ing assumptions have been made, in order to create 
the conditions that the classical economists had in 
mind. The " economic man " has been created, and 
has been made to pursue his own interests remorse- 
lessly and intelligently. He knows what will in- 
crease his gains, and does it without hindrance. 
Mobility b his most marked characteristic. The 
slightest excess of pressure in one direction will 
cause him to change his place in the economic sys- 
tem. He drops one pursuit and takes up another 
without hesitation, and he encounters no obstacles 
in the transit. With such conditions given, prices, 
rents, wages and interest are supposed to he "natu- 
ral." The prices of goods are in these older theories 
said to be " natural," when they equal the cost of pro- 
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dnoing them ; and market prices are said to fluctuate 
about this standard. 

The impression that classical political economy, 
where it has thus been moat successful, has made 
on practical minds is one of doctrinarianism. The 
world that is under analysis appears to have been 
created in the study and to be unreal. All the con- 
clusions hinge on hypotheses which seem to be in- 
consistent with the facts of life. On the assumed 
premises, the conclusions are reasonable ; but they 
seem inapplicable to any world but an imaginary 
one. In short, there appear to be so many disturb- 
ing influences at work that theoretical standards 
of value, rent, etc., cannot be realized. What the 
Ricardian theory unconsciously and imperfectly ao- 
complisbed was the separation of static from dynamic 
forces. It was really studying a static world, but 
it studied that world with no complete idea of its 
nature. There was not in the minds of any of these 
early writers any conception of the two distinct seta 
of forces that are really acting together ; and there 
could, therefore, be no systematic plan for studying 
them separately. 

In reality, their " natural prices " were static prices. 
They were those to which an actual market would 
conform, if dynamic influences were wholly to cease. 
A heroic alteration of the mercantile world, a paraly- 
sis of one set of nerves, an absolute stoppage of one 
set of activities — this would bring markets into the 
so-called "natural" condition. Stop all increase 
of population and of wealth, as well as all changes 
in the producing operation and in the character of 
its results, but let industry go on and perfect com- 
petition continue, and you bring the world into a 
state in which the standard theoretical prices will 
be the real ones. Also normal rates of wages and 
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interest will be realized. Had the Ricardiaos recog- 
nized the fact that they were trying to study a static 
world and then studied it consistently, they would 
have made even their own system more realistic. 
Boldly suppressing in imagination one set of actual 
forces, in order to study more easily another set, 
must result in reaching conclusions that are partial 
but are not necessarily unreal. If these early stu- 
dents had later done what they never tried to do, and 
had completed their system by separately examining 
the dynamic forces, they would have attained a com- 
plete and realistic science. 

The prices that conform to the cost of production 
are, of course, those which give no clear profit to the 
entrepreneur. A business man whose goods sell at 
such rates will get wages for whatever amount of 
labor he may perform, and interest for any capital 
that he may furnish ; but be will have uothing more 
to show in the way of gain. He will sell his product 
for what the elements that compose it have really 
cost him, if his own labor and the use of his capital 
be counted among the costs. We shall see that this 
condition of no-profit prices exactly corresponds to 
the one that would result from the static adjust- 
ment of the producing groups. We establish such 
prices, if we so adjust labor and capital in the differ- 
ent groups and sub-groups as to make the earnings 
of each of these two agents uniform in all parts of 
the system. The natural prices of the classical school 
are, therefore, static prices incompletely conceived. 
A no-profits regime is one of levelled gains for all 
units of labor and for all units of capital. If the 
classical study of wages had been, so far as it went, 
completely successful, it would merely have furnished 
a static standard of pay for labor. 

A nonaal rate of interest early writers made no 
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attempt to explain. They referred to demand and 
supply, as the mechanism by which interest is ad- 
justed, but gave no reason why these forces fix the 
earnings of capital at any definable rate. So far as it 
went in the direction of attaining natural standards, 
the classical political economy made an unconscious 
and incomplete presentation of the rates of IntereBt 
that would prevail in a static society. 

The impression of unreality that is made by these 
studies is removed by completing them, on the same 
theoretical plan upon which they have been started. 
We must use assumptions boldly and advisedly, make 
labor and capital absolutely mobile, and let competi- 
tion work in ideal perfection. We must, in imaginor 
tion, sweep remorselessly from the field the whole set 
of influences that we have called dynamic. In doing The on- 
this, we remove all of that friction which vitiates the the cia^icai 



mored by 

goes entirely with dynamics, and there is none of it ^""P'eMoB 
in the static state. If we make the force that draws 
a man toward one sub-group equal to that which 
draws him toward another, ^ that is, it we bring his 
earning power in different groups to uniformity, — 
the man remains in his place. Then, of course, there 
is none of the friction that a transfer from one sub- 
group to another encounters ; and it is exactly this 
kind of friction that vitiates the so-called natural 
laws of the classical economists. It is because labor 
and capital cannot go from group to group, instantly 
and without obstruction or waste, that actual values, 
wages and interest always differ from the normal 
ones that have figured in pure theory. 

Since, then, it is dynamic changes that call for such 
local transfers of the producing agents, and since it 
is the transfers that cause the friction, the static con- 
dition is free from this disturbing influence. We 
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have proposed to reduce the economic world to thia 
frictionless state. We shall. In imagination, stop 
every one of the five organic changes that are actually 
moving and relocating the economic agents. Unlike, 
indeed, to real life is the economy that results ; but 
it is unlike it only through incompleteness. The 
forces that in the imaginary world continue to act, 
are acting in the world as it is. Work continues and 
instrumenta are used ; and these are substantial real- 
ities. Changes in the mode of working and in the 
forms of the instruments have been stopped ; but the 
economy that is left is, so far as it goes, real. The 
standards of value, wages and interest that we get 
are those about which rates in the actual world are 
fluctuating. 

We are next to try to make the economy that we 
are studying complete, as well as real. We are to 
give it the elements that are wanting, and make it, 
in its completeness, correspond accurately to the 
economy of the actual world. In the concluding 
part of our study we are to restore the dynamic 
forces that our earlier hypothesis removed and to 
note the special effects of their action. For the first 
time, we shall thus be able to understand and to 
measure these forces; for their effects will stand by 
themselves. We can make a science of the move- 
ment that is going on within the group system, 
and of the friction that it encounters. Whenever a 
theoretical world has been created, in which natural 
values, wages and interest prevail, that which has 
been banished is social economic dynamics. This 
ought not, however, to be treated as a mere disturbing 
influenoe : it is an element that science, as such, must 
include in its calculations. If we put it out of sight, 
with no intention of restoring it, we get a result that 
is unreal, because it is seriously incomplete ; but if 
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we first remove the dynamic movement and then makwUiB 
restore it, we create a science that fully interprets world like 
economic Ufe. tl«r.»loiie. 

In the preliminary study that ia made in this legit- 
imate way, population and capital are treated as 
neither increasing nor diminishing. Under the hy- 
pothesis adopted, inventions are not made and pro- 
cesses of production do not change. None of those 
consolidations of labor and capital, which are so strik- 
ing a feature of recent times, are forming. The kinds 
of goods created remain perpetually the same. In con- 
sequence of all this, labor and capital remain constant, 
and values, wages and interest are, in the classical 
sense, natural. In the world of the completed study, 
on the other band, population and wealth are increase 
ing ; processes and modes of organization are chang- 
ing; new products are creating; and the flow of labor 
and capital from group to group, which is the out- 
ward sign of these changes, is going on. It is, in 
short, the real world that a completed hypothesis 
brings before us. Though theoretical throughout, 
the science thus makes itself real, by the complete- 
ness of its assumptions. 

Economic dynamics has a striking relation to those 

recent historical economic studies which have been so 

attractive and fruitful. Progress is the fact that calls 

for such studies. The present state of the world, it 

is obvious, differs from the conditions of fifty years 

ago and from those of fifty years hence. Historical HiawriCTi 

J , 1 j-» economic* 

economics records and measures such dinerences, obaervea 

while the theory of economic dynamics accounts for th'^"id° 
them. Historical economics will note and measure ^j^econSmio 
the ^ins that have been made by a hundied years dj-namlc* 
of migration and mechanical invention, while the them. 
theory of economic dynamics will refer these gains to 
their causes and furnish a philosophy of economic 
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evolution. As it shall bcconie more and more nearly 
complete, this theory will, moreover, enable men to 
announce with increasing confidence the kinds of 
change that are to be expected in the future. 

Economic dynamics will, in ita entirety, incorporate 
into itself historical economics. The changes that 
are going on in the world will in future be studied 
inductively, as well as deductively; and it is the in- 
ductive part of the work that falls to the historical 
economist. In the long run, it is this part that will 
need to absorb the most scientific labor. The static 
laws of economics ought, consequently, to be known 
at an early date. Dynamic laws will not be known 
BO early; but whenever they shall be scientifically 
established, there will remain to be done the work 
of measuring the effects of particular influences that 
act on society. Mow t/reat, for example, is the effect 
of a mechanical invention or of the settlement of a 
new country on the rate of wages? Such a question, 
if it can be answered at all, will demand a far more 
difficult kind of research than does the question 
whether migrations and inventions naturally raise 
wages or lower them. 

It is within reason to suppose that, before the 
twentieth century shall have passed, men will know 
what kinds of resulta follow an increase of popula- 
tion, an augmentation of capital, a new mode of 
organizing industry or the use of a new kind of 
consumers' wealth. Wliat the pure theory of eco- 
nomic dynamics does, when it answers such a ques- 
tion, is in effect to make a qualitative analysis of the 
phenomena of change. It must go seriatim through 
the list of great movements tliat are transforming 
the face of the world, and ascertain the nature of the 
effect that each of them produces. It must analyze 
the process by which each effect is produced. Thus 
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far the study does not involve calculations of quan- 
tity: there is in it no computation of the amount 
of each effect. Purely qualitative as the study is, 
however, it will open to the theoretical ecouomifit 
an inspiring vista for future advances in his science. 
Does the law ensure the survival of what is best? 
Is humanity gaining by the changes that are going 
on in industry? If gains predominate, do tbey ac- 
crue largely to the laborers ? What net result to a 
working-man has followed from the fact that farmers 
have cast aside the reaping-hooks of their fathers, 
and are using harvesting-machines? What will 
happen to workers of the future, as cheap motive 
powers shall be utilized, and as electric wires shall 
carry the power everywhere? What will be the 
effect of the automatic machines that will bring 
commodities out of non-existence at the cost of little 
effort beyond the touching of a button ? How will 
the laborer fare as the world shall crowd itself with 
a dense population? What will befall him, if this 
teeming life is more than matched by the growth of 
productive wealth? If capitalists become inordin- 
ately rich, what will become of the class that is now 
poor? Will the ownership of capital ever be widely 
diffused ? It is, in short, the direction that progress 
is taking that is the all-important question ; and the 
laborer is the one whose fortunes, in the regime of 
progress, are of supreme consequence. Issues like 
this the theory of economic dynamics must decide. 

There will then remain a work of verification and 
of measurement. If improvements tend to raise 
wages, statistics should prove it; and they should 
measure the rate of the gain. The most laborious 
study that economists will ever have to undertake 
will consist of such a use of comparative statistics 
as shall measure the separate effects of different 
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Thus, we may ask: How much, in the way of extra 
wages, can at this date be imputerl to the use of 
electric dynamos ? With present means of informa- 
tion, this is an unanswerable question. The study 
of such problems can, moreover, never be completed, 
for they will forever present themselves in new forms. 
The mere theory of economic dynamics will enlarge 
by many fold the scope of political economy : it will 
lift theory to a new plane. The statement of the 
pure laws of economic change will open, as it were, 
the vestibule of the science of the future. It will 
afford an approach to a larger area. But the largest 
and most permanent work of the future must consist 
of historical and statistical studies, directed by a full 
knowledge of economic law. 

Note. — The statement made in the foregomg chapter that 
a static state excludes true entrepreneurs' profits does not deny 
that a legal monopoly niight secure to an entrepreneur a profit 
that would be as permanent as the law that should create it — 
aud that, too, in a social condition which, at first glance, might 
appear to be static. The agents, labor aud capital, would be 
prevented from moving into the favored industry, though eco- 
nomic forces, if they had been left unhindered, would haTe 
caused them to move Ic it. This condition, however, is not a 
true static state, as It has here beien defined. Such a genuine 
static state has been likened to tliat of a body of tranquil water, 
which is held motionless solely by an equilibrium of forces. It 
is not frozen into fixity; but as each particle is impelled in all 
directions by the same amounts of force, it retains a fixed 
position. There is a perfect fiuidit^, hut no fio«\ ; and in like 
manner the industrial groups are in a truly static state when 
the industrial agenta, labor and capital, show a perfect mobility, 
but no motion. A legal monopoly destroys at a certain point 
this mobility, and is to be treated as an element of obstruction 
or of friction that is so powerful as not merely to retard a 
movement that an economic force, if unhindered, would CAOBt, 
bat to prervent the movement altogether. 
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WAGES IN A STATIC SOCIAL STATE THB SPECIFIC 
PBODUOT OF LABOR 



The value of a commodity might be called " n&t- 
nral," if it resulted from the actioo of the native 
impulses of men. There are impulses that cause men 
to do other things than to compete with each other 
in business; but competition is the activity that 
causes prices to be, in tbe customary sense of the 
term, natural. This process is, in reality, a rivalry 
in serving tbe public. The merchant who under- 
sells his competitor is actually offering to the public 
a larger benefit than bis rival offers for a given re- 
turn. The motive is, of course, self-interest; and 
the action that results from it is a spontaneous and 
general effort to get wealth. One effect of it is, 
however, to insure to the public the utmost that the 
existing power of man can give in the way of effi- 
icient service ; and another effect is to conti-ol tbe 
values of goods. 

/ A natural pnce is a competitive price. It can be 
realized only where competition goes on in ideal per- 
fection — and that is nowhere. It is approximated, 
however, wherever prices are neither adjusted by a 
government nor vitiated by a monopoly. If a com- 
modity were produced in a public firctory and sold at 
a rate arbitraiily fixed by the state, with a view to 
getting a revenue or to attaining some ulterior end, 
the mode of adjusting the price would be the antith- 
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esis of natural. If a private monopoly were created 
or fostered by the state, the price that it would put on 
ite products would al^Tary from the natural stand- 
ard. There is, in fact, always a trace of monopoly 
in the conditioa of an industry To which labor and 
capital tend to move, but cannot move with abso- 
lute freedom. Perfect mobility of the agents of 
production never exists ; and hence prices are always 
varying, in greater or less degree, from the rates 
that the unhindered action of the competitiTe im- 
pulse in men would maintain. 

As we have shown, the terms "natural" and "nor- 
mal," asTised in economic "literature, are other names 
[for static. The assumption that removes all dynamic 
movement and all friction leaves prices normal. We 
shall see that this fact is in harmony with what we 
have just said — namely, that natural values are 
competitive values; for, if we stop all dynamic move- 
ment and also all friction, we enable competition to 
work in perfection. The standards of price that have 
figured in the older economic studies have been 
attained without any conscious reduction of society 
to the static condition ; for, as we noted, the idea of 
separating the dynamic activities of society from 
the static ones did not occur to these writers. 
Their natural prices were attained by observing the 
tendeucy of actual markets to yield certain prices : 
and these standard rates they defined as those which 
would about repay to employers the outlay that they 
incurred in bringing the commodities into existence. 
It was a simple and preliminary study of natural or 
static price that the classical economists made, and 
it afforded an imperfect, rather than an incorrect, 
theory. 

Cost prices are, of course, no-proflt prices. They 
afford, in the case of each article, enough to pay 
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wages for tlie labor and interest on the capital that 
are used in making it ; but they give no net surplus 
to the entrepreneur, as such. Since dynamic changes 
I cause the prices of this, that or the other commod- 
ity to yield such a surplus, they make prices, for the 
time being, unnatural, in the sense of being unlike 
purely competitive or cost prices. Dynamic changes 
themselves are, however, in another and a broader 
sense natural. Nature herself is continually dis- 
turbing the regime of natural prices, but competi- 
tion is trying to restore it. At this moment many 
commodities are not selling at cost ; yet in the case 
of all of them there are forces at work, which, if they 
were not counteracted, would bring the prices to the 
cost level. Ideally there is at this moment a natural 
price for everything; and if we could remove dis- 
turbances and friction, actual prices would reach and 
remain at this ideal standard. When we study eco- 
nomic dynamics, we shall ask how much an actual price 
may vary from such a theoretical price, without the 
introduction of a really abnormal force. In dynamics 
variations from standards have to be studied; and, in a 
broader use of terms, there is such a thing as a natural 
variation. Now, however, we are studying solely the 
standards from which variations are to be calculated, 
and we are following the classical economists in caU- 
L )ing such standards natural. Natural, normal or 
I ( static prices are cost, or no-pi-ofit prices. They are 
equalized-gain prices, for they cause the returns of dif- 
ferent industries to be the same per unit of labor and 
per unit of capital. They enable the steel makers, for 
example, to pay as much for labor of a given grade 
as do the wagon makers; and they enable the two 
classes of employers to pay uniform rates of interest 
on capital. Natural or cost prices sweep away any 
specif gain that an indostrial group may enjoy. 
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Such prices would prevail in practice, if labor and 
capital were abaolutfily mobile. If men in one indue- 
try could instantly leave it and betake themselves to 
another, this latter industry could not be favored in 
the amount of ita returns. If we could at this mo- 
ment remove everything that hinders a steel maker 
from becoming a wagon maker, we ahonld preclude 
all chance that one class, as a whole, should be better 
paid than the other. Static prices would be realized 
at any one time, if we merely annihilated economic 
friction. They would be realized in another way, if 
dynamic changes were stopped and if friction were 
allowed to continue. Thus, let there he henceforth no 
improvement in methods of production, and let popu- 
lation, wealth, etc., remain forever unchanged. There 
is, then, nothing that will make the standard level of 
prices next year at all different from that which now 
prevails. Actual prices are not now at the standard 
levels; but they are tending toward them, under the 
influence of competition. Labor and capital are tend- 
ing to move to the points where rewards are greatest, 
but this movement is obstructed by friction. With 
dynamic changes ended, this friction is slowly over- 
come. The transfers of labor and capital take place 
in spite of it. To stop the dynamic changes and wait 
for tlie transfers to take place is to bring industrial 
society slowly into the condition that static forces 
alone tend to impose on it. Henceforth the state will 
be an unchanging one. Once society has reached 
this shape, it %vill hold it forever. Each unit of labor 
and each unit of capital will remain forever in the 
group where it is, and prices will be unvarying. 

Here, then, are two ways of conceiving a r<5gime of 
static — or, in the Ricardian sense, natural — values. 
With dynamic changes in progress and friction &h- 
Bent, the standards of price change every day, but 
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actual selling ratios conform every day to them: 
there is an endless succettsion of different actual 
prices, but there is never any difference between the 
prices that the market gives and those which theory 
calls for. With dynamic changes absent and fric- 
" tjon continuing, the static or coat standard of price 
becomes an unchanging one ; but actual values, which 
at the outset vary from the standard ones, require 
time to conform to them. In the end, they conform 
to them and remain thenceforth without change. 

It is best to assume that both the dynamic changes 
and the friction which always obstructs competition 
cease. Under this hypothesis, labor and capital can 
instantly go wherever gains are large ; and this move- 
ment brings prices at once to what is now their static 
level. As there are hereafter to be none of the 
changes that alter that level, prices — both actual 
and normal — must hereafter remain unchanged. No 
variation of actual prices from perfect competitive 
prices; no change in ideal competitive prices them- 
selves; no change in price-making conditions — this 
is the conception that creates a perfect static state. 
There ia mobility of labor and capital, but there ia 
no motion. Here we may study static prices, pare 
and simple. 

It is well also to see whether a theoretically natu* 
ral rate of wages can be established in a similar way. 
Looking at the transactions between employers and 
employed, can we see in them anything that causes 
wages to Suctuate about a standard which is more or 
less akin to the natural prices of goods ? We shall 
at once find that there is a similarity between, what 
the classical economists distinguished aa the market 
price of goods and the market rate of wages. Let 
iia for the moment cease to look at standards of pay 
about vhich, through long intervals, wages fluctuate, 
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and see how the rate for one short period is fixed. 
We shall find that it is fixed in a way akin to that in 
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which the immediate selling prices of goods are deter- 
mined. Later we shall find that, in both cases, the 
market rates fi actuate about permanent standards. 

Let ns use commercial terms, and speak of a " mar- 
ket for labor." Let us keep in view what is called 
the action of demand and supply, and say that they, 
in some way, put a price on men, as they do on com- 
modities. There is much to be said as to the accuracy 
of such terms in this connection ; but there is no great 
danger that by thus using the terms in a preliminary 
study we shall reach an incorrect result. We shall, 
in fact, be able in this way to establbh a normal rate 
of pay for general labor, which will have a certain 
, kinship to the normal standard of price with which 
we have long been familiar. 

" The produce of labor," said Adam Smith, " con 
atitutes the natural recompense or wages of labor. 
In that original state of things which precedes both 
the appropriation of land and the accumulation of 
stock, the whole produce of labor belongs to the 
laborer. He has neither landlord nor master to 
share with him." There follows in the same chapter 
the statement that modern industry has changed this 
natural condition, that wages are now paid out of 
employers' capital, and that they do not consist in 
the product of labor itself. It is, in Adam Smith's 
view, the presence of the landlord and the master 
that has made this radical change. 

What we have claimed is that, in modem life as 
well as in primitive life, the identity of wages with 
the product of labor is, in a general and approximate 
way, maintained, and that this product furnishes the 
standard about which wages for short periods fluctu- 
(ste. It ia clear, indeed, tliat the whole product of 
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induitri/ does not go to the worker. If the entire 
joint product of labor and capital be what we have 
in mind, the men who furnish land, tools, buUdiags, 
materials, etc.. get a share of it. If what we mean Wsem fn 
is the part of this total that is attributable to labor actually 
iteeU, it is not merely possible that the worker should IritS'uie* 
get it all, but it is certain that he would get it all, if ^^^ ** ~ 

'Competition could do its work perfectly — that is, if 
the static standards of wages were realized. More- 
over, it is the presence of the employer that helps to 
reveal what the product of labor is, and it Is the action 
of employers that enables the laborers to get pay that 
approximates to that product. 

If we are accurately to express what takes place in 
simple types of industry, we shall say, not that " the 
whole produce of labor goes to the laborer," but that 
the whole produce of industry goes to the indepen- 
dent man who ia both a laborer and a capitalist. No- 
where is actual economy so primitive that it uses 
absolutely no capital; and where there is any capi- 
tal at all, a part of the product of industry is due to 
its presence. In the " original state of things," it is The prodnct 
nearly impossible for a man to say Jiow much of his ^parawiT' 
product is due to labor only. Tlie distinction be- "^'^"^^1* 
tween the whole product of labor and the whole ecooomj. 
product of industry is, however, all-important ; for 

I industry involves the cooperation of labor and capital. 
Let a man fish from a dugout, with the simplest 
line and hook that he can make. The tish that he 
will bring to the shore are the product of labor and 
capital. Effort aided by instruments has secured 
them. How much of the catch is due to the 



and how much to the canoe and the fishi 
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Not for his life can the man himself tell. Can he 
put the fish into two piles, and say, " This pile is due 
to mj effort only, and that pile to my equipment?" 
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Every single fish is a joint product — indeed, every fin 
or Bcale of a fish is so ; and the difficulty is that it is 
impossible to divide a single one of them into frac- 
tions due to the producing agencies. Hopelessly 
merged with the product of capital is the product 
of the labor of an independent producer. Instead of 
presenting the condition in which the wages of labor 
are readily distinguished from other incomes, and 
identified as the " produce of labor," such a primitive 
economy as actually exists is one in which it U im- 
possible to say what the produce of labor itself is. 

The illustration used by Adam Smith avoids this 
difficulty, indeed, by assuming that there is no capital 
in the case and that, therefore, whatever is produced 
at all is created by labor. The state that is referred 
to "preceded the accumulation of btock." If a man 
/does, in fact, work without capital, as well as with- 
lout a master, his wages will be what he creates. A 

ninds o( lio- physical law and not a social one will fix his pay. 

miJduot'of ^^ ^il' ^'S ^'^ wages literally out of the earth, fish 
them out of the sea, pursue and capture them in the 
hunting forest, etc., and he will not have to share 
them with any industrial partner. There are points 
in the industrial system where this condition, though 
it is not absolutely reached, is approximated ; and 
fMr. Henry George has advanced an interesting theory 
which makes the gains of men who are in this cou- 
.dition set the standard of general wages. A squatter 
may, for example, till land for which no rent can 
be obtained, using no appliance that is more elabo- 
rate than a hoe or a spade. He may live in a dug- 
out, and have only a, few dollars' worth of salable 
property of any kind. While this state of things 
lasts, the man has not capital enough to complicate 
the problem of wages ; and for the purpose of Qlus- 
tration he must not be allowed to own land. If ho 
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is the owner of his farm, like a homestead settler in 
tlie United States, a complication arises which makes 
it impossible rightly to claim that his wages are the 
whole iucome that comes to faim. 

Mr. George has rightly said that, so long as land 
ia 80 abundant as to be had for the asking, a man 
who is willing to work in a shop may demand and 
get from his employer pay that is large enough to 
make good to him what he gives up by not taking 
up a farm. In the period in which a great belt of 
country has been in the process of settling, and dmv 
ing which agriculture has been the dominant indus- 
try, the standard of all wages has, without doubt, 
been the gains that free farms always bestow on 
the men who not only till them but own them. 
iThese gains, however, are^cqm^osite. They are not 
,by any means the product of labor only. The fact 
' that he owns his land gives to the homestead settler 
an income that is a large addition to the one that hia 
, bare labor creates. The situation is transitional and 
I anomalous ; for the men in the shops get pay that cor- 
I responds, in a general way, to the incomes of men who 
> are getting wages and a large additional amount. 
The rewards of the men to whom the government 
has given homesteads consist, not merely in what 
they can get by raising crops, but largely in what 
comes to them in the form of incremente of value 
that, from year to year, attach themselves to the land 
itself. The greater part of the income of the man 
who occupies a homestead, under American laws, con- 
sists at first in the so-called " unearned increment " 
of land value. The farm is worth, perhaps, a dollar 
per acre when the man enters his claim. It becomes 
worth five dollars an acre within a year or two, 
and ten dollars an acre very soon. It is for this 
reward that the man is willing to borrow under a 
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hillside for a borne, to clothe himself for a time in 
rags, to live on corn meal, etc. The direct product 
of his work takes the shape of turf turned over by the 
breaking plough or furrows cut by the cross plough. 
Very little of it is food and clothing. Mingled with 
wages is the larger element of gain that, with the 
growth of population, shows itself in the ten dollars 
per acre that the man can soon got for the land itself. 
It is worth while to dwell long enough at this 
point to make it very clear that a man who is 
I endowed by the state with a gift of land is not one 
the product of whose bands can furnish a standard of 
wages. It has been said that wages in America have 
been made to conform to the amount that home- 
stead settlers can make by availing themselves of 
the offers of the government, and the statement is, 
on its face, not incorrect; but it is far from prov- 
ing that wages conform to the earnings o£ unaided 
labor. If it be true, what it proves is that there has 
been a time when wages have equalled a large and 
composite gain, much of which comes from land. So 
long as a man can have a farm for the asking, be will 
not be willing to work in a mill or shop, except on 
conditions that afford a fair equivalent for a farmer's 
gains. During the transient interval in which an 
abundance of free land of good quality is to be had, 
the standard of pay in every employment within 
reach of that land may be said to be fixed in the belt 
ardi of gen- of newly occupied wilderness that men are beginning 
to tame. This condition causes wages to vary from 
the permanent standard rather than to conform to it. 
The settler gets more than the income that comes to 
him in the shape of crops. The rising value of land 
enters directly into his gains ; and it enters directly 
into the pay of the artisans and others who are held 
in the mills and shops by pay tbat is approximately 
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equal to settlers' gains. Land values thus diffuse 
themselves everywhere. To the right and to the 
left, through all trades and callings, they find their 
way. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the cook, the 
hostler, the clerk, and even the doctor and the law- 
yer, find their earnings made larger by the values 
that the planting of a community on vacant land 
imparte to that land itself. For a hundred years all 
JAmerican wages had more or less of this element in 
I'them. They were sustained so as to conform, in aa 
approximate way, not to what could be made by till- 
ing no-rent land, but to what could be made by 
^tilling and owning the land. 

As the larger of these sources of a settler's income 
is removed, the gains of an empty-handed laborer 
working on a farm are confined to what he can ex- 
tort from the soil in the shape of a crop. Make the 
man a mere occupier of no-rent land, and not an 
owner of it, and he will get wages with no increment 
of land value attached to them. Farms that are 
worth anything cannot long be had for the asking. 
Of the fertile areas in America that were once con- 
sidered boundless, not much remains unclaimed. A 
law of wages, if it is to be permanently valid, must 
apply to this condition. 

It is possible to adhere steadfastly, as Mr. Geot^ 
has done, to the view that labor always tends to 
get what labor can create on such land as may be 
offering itself freely for use. In an advanced state 
of industrial development, the only land that is thus 
offering is that which is too poor to command a rent; 
y and the theory therefore claims that the permanent 
regulator of wages is the gain that labor can extort 
. from mai^nal and rentless land. There is, how- 
ever, an element of truth in the theory, even in this 
iorm, foi the man with capital in land and other 
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inBtrtiments will not have to share gains with any 
one. He will be in the same position as was Adam 
Smith's primeval worker, who labored "before the 
accumulation of stock," and who had " neither land- 
lord nor capitaliHt to share with him," His gains 
will be all his own, and they will be entirely the 
The product product of labor. The theory that makes them set 
• °^ the standard of all wages baa the great merit of 



Bepurated 
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pointing out a method by which the product of 
bare work may be disentangled from all other 
products, and made to stand by itself and to be 
separately measured. 

. "We are to try to prove that the product which is 
i separately attributable to labor does set the standard 
I of wages ; but there is a grave difficulty in making 
tillers of valueless farms the ones whose returns thus 
regulate every one's pay. If tlie theory is advanced 
that the general wages of labor are permanently iixed 
by the gains that men can realize by tilling no-rent 
Theory that ground, this theory must mean that the mere occu- 
farniahSie piers of picces of land that cannot be let for any 
BUDdatdot appreciable rent are the men to whose gains the 
*"8o«. wages of every one conform. According to this, an 

L artisan in any workshop in the country would have 
to keep his eye on the squatters' shanties and see 
what the occupants were earning, in order to know 
how much he could make his employer pay him. 
In its most reasonable form, this theory would 
mean that a worker in a Belgian mill must take 
about what a Belgian peasant of the same grade of 
ability gets by cultivating the sandy waste that 
borders tHe sea. It means that the watchmakers 
of Switzerland must accept pay that, with an allow- 
ance for iliffering personal power, tends to conform 
to the amount that their peasant countrymen caa 
extort from patches of green among the crags. It 
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means that, after all the free lands of America shall 
have been allotted to owners, wage-earners in the 
mills, shops, mines, etc., from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, will get, on the average, what a typical one 
of them could produce, if he were to build a. hut on 
a piece of poor and untenanted ground, and proceed 
to till it by the sufferance of the proprietor. This 
I is a theory of " squatter sovereignty " over the labor 
[market. It puta the man in the shanty into a posi- 
tion that is so strategic as to enable him to dominate 
workmen of every class, to fix the amount of their 
wages, and so to control the level on which they live. 
<^ With all its absurdity, this theory does at least ap- i 
[peal to the principle that wages tend to equal what ' 
^bor itself can produce. If the squatter has not ' 
i-^capital enough to count as a producing agent, his 
entire crop can be attributed to his labor alone. 
'Putting a man into such a position is one way of 
separating labor from capital, and of disentangling 
ithe product of labor from the product of capital. It 
seems to furnish a case in an advanced society, in 
which wa may see what Adam Smith saw in primitive 
society — namely, labor getting the entire product 
of industry and sharing gains with no one. Yet the 
^absurdity of making the occasional squatter dictate 
I the amount of every laborer's pay, La patent on the 
', &ce of the illustration. 

It is, however, desirable to seek for a no-rent 
territory to which it is not absurd to look for the 
standard that regulates general wages. It must aETord < 
a larger field for labor than the worthless agricultural i 
land affords, if the men who occupj' it are to have a \ 
general wage-regulating power. Such an economic J 
field is at hand. The workers who occupy it come ' 
into it empty-banded. They produce virtually with- 
out capital, and the whole of their own separate 
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prodact is wages. They get the amount of this 
product as their pay, and all other workers have to 
take pay that is equal to it. 

LooHng first at market values, rather than natural 
ones, we noted that there is a commercial principle 
which causes the final or marginal part of the supply 
of anything to be strategic in its action on the value 
of the whole supply. The value of the whole crop of 
wheat, for example, conforms to that of the marginal 
bushel of it. If there are marginal laborers, in the 
aenae in which there are marginal quantities of wheat, 
cotton, iron, etc., then these final or marginal men 
are likewise in a strategic position ; for their prod- 
ucts set the standard of every one's wages. 

For the moment, we will adopt the mercantile con- 
ception of labor, as a thing to be sold in the market. 
' Thflflui It is a familiar commercial principle that the last 
■QppiToia increment of the supply of any commodity fixes the 
OTmmtMiity general price of it. A common mode of stating this 
making principle is to assert that English quotations gauge 
the price of American wheat — that the farmers of the 
Northwest must take for their entire supply of this 
grain what the surplus part of it brings when it 
is sent to Liverpool.' The statement that the price 
of our wheat is thus fixed in Liverpool expresses 
something that does not need to be disputed as a 
commercial fact. The price of grain on the western 
side of the Atlantic is actually equal to the price on 

' This view may Involve an tmperfoct conception of the law of 
value ; tor It is, of course, Ibe Bnal utility of that part of the wheat 
crop which remains at home that dircctlf Bzes the value of It here. 
EDgtand, however, reproaeiits the European market ; and thia, in 
llB entirety, draws away enough of the American wheat crop to 
tedaoe appreciably the amount that has to be consumed here. The 
final utility of the part of the crop that is thus Icll at home Is raised 
to nicb a level that it can be sold as advantageouslf here u In 
Europe. 
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the eastern sidet minus the cost of carrying and 
handling. It is so, because Europe is a receiving 
ground on which the whole surplus of American 
breadstuffs may be sold. If we add fifty miUion 
bushels to the exportable crop, Europe Mfill receive it 
at a somewhat reduced price, and English quotations 
will indicate the amount of the reduction. A small 
local market could not be a general price regulator. 
Iceland or Labrador may import American wheat, but 
quotations from there have no commercial signifi- 
cance. All tliat such a region can possibly take 
makes no impression on the American supply; and 
if, by reason of some calamity, the unusable part of 
the wheat crop of this continent had to be put on 
such a market, it would soon become there an en- 
cumbrance to be gotten rid of, worth less than 
(nothing. The utility of the final unit of the wheat a large ai 
1 raised in this country fixes the price of all of it ; but J "n^S?^ 
even though that last unit were sold entirely abroad it ^^n"**** 

would he widely scattered. Labrador would have a tMslsw. 

small part of it, and the price of wheat there would 
correspond with the price of it elsewhere. Much 
effect in regulating the price elsewhere it could 
not have. 

In seeking an outlet for surplus labor, it is neces- 
sary to look for some economic field in which an 
indefinitely large amount of it may find employ- 
ment. Such an outlet is, however, not furnished by 
the bits of no-rent land to which men may betake them- 
selves. The popular mind has not failed to see that, 
as an outlet for surplus labor, agricultural land at the 
margin of cultivation is more like Iceland than like 
Liverpool in the illustration just given, for it wholly 
lacks the capacity to receive any large overflow of the An elutM i 
supply. Turn the whole overflow of the Belgian ubor^Bi"' 
population upon the sands for a living, and calculate, °*^^- 
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if it is possible, how far below the starvation limit 

their earnings must, by a mathematical necessity, fall. 

The earnings of the men on the Belgian sands and 

on the American arid plains do, indeed, correspond 

with and, within limits, measure the general rate of 

wages ; but this is because in the world as a whole 

there is a vast and indefinitely elastic market for 

surplus labor, of which the no-rent lands are certain 

* |to get only a microscopic portion. The final incre- 

' ment of the world's labor is the wage-fixing part, aa 

the final unit of the supply of goods is the price- 

Imaking part; but this unit scatters iteelf through 

^ and through the industries of the entire world. 

What it can everywhere produce, is the standard for 

general wages. 

" / We not only admit, but positively claim, that there 

••' /ifl a marginal region where wages are adjusted. It 

furnishes a large outlet for labor ; and what men are 

able to get in this larger marginal field sets the stand- 

■J?^ **** ard of wages. This field is to labor what, in prac- 

Jroduci of tical thought, the European market is to wheat : it is 
Ltoi-lnBuch , . , - , -. , 1 111 

ft market. a place in which any possible surplus ot labor may 

be disposed of at some living rate. If we find such a 

^^^^ market, we definitely solve the problem of the law of 

^^H wages. 

^^H At the very outset, we can find a market of this 

^^^H kind that is large enough to receive a very consider' 

^^H able amount of labor. An unlimited amount it can- 

^^H not receive, but it is an important outlet for labor, 

^^H and it is a factor that needs to be considered in a 

^^H ^ I theory of wages. Men virtually work empty-handed, 

^^H I and get all that they create elsewhere than on lands 

^^H "-'at the agricultural margin. The true margin of 

^^H cultivation^ — more accurately, that of utilization — 

^^B is not wholly or chiefly agricultural, but extends 

^^H tiiroughout the industrial system. There are pro- 
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ductiye iDstniments, other than land, that yield no 
rent to their owners, and may be had for the use of 
laborers for the asking. The workmen may not 
themselves be able to borrow them ; but the interest 
of the men termed entrepreneurs insures that they 
will be put into service, and that men will be set 
at work in connection with them, whenever wages, 
including pay for superintendence and for other 
labor, may thereby be secured. There is a mai^a 
of utilization in cotton-spinning, in iron-smelting, in 
ahop-keeping, in transporting freight and passengers, 
and in every other possible occupation. 

A part of the marginal field for labor is furnished 
by the waste lands that are available for raising crops ; 
but the part thus furnished is a nearly infiajtesimal 
part of the whole field. A larger part is afforded by 
jno-rent instruments of the other kinds; and still a 
[larger part is created by putting the entire stock of 
rent-paying instruments into uses for which no extra 
rent is charged. There may be a thousand men in a 
modem and profitable mill; and out of the product 
that their labor and the mill itself create may be paid 
ithe rent of the mill. It may be that twenty more 
[men might find places in thb mill, and that their 
presence would result in a distinct addition to the 
jdaily product of it. It may be, also, that this eutire 
jextra product will go to the men as wages — that 
fhe owner of the mill will make no claim on it. If 
so, these marginal men will get their whole products 
and will be in reality as free from the claims of mastets 
on their earnings as though they were tilling waste 
land by the sufferance of the owner, or were running 
an abandoned mill in which some proprietor might 
tolerate their presence. 

Here, then, is a marginal fraction of the supply of 
laboi;and it would seem that it is in a position to set 
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the market rate of pay for all labor. Here, also, : 
direct connection between the pay of this marginal 
part of the laboring force and the product that can 
The prodoet be Specifically attributed to it. Does this product of 
this en- marginal labor set the standard of wages, aa the price 
n^^ niii- of a final increment seta the general standard of value 
EotoS*"' "' commodities? If so, the law of wages would stand 
*■«••■ '' thus: (1) By a common mercantile rule, all men of 
a given degree of ability must take what mai^inal 
men of that same ability get This principle fixes 
the market rate of wages. (2) Marginal men get 
what they produce. This principle govema wages 
\ more remotely, by fixing a natural standard for them. 
In this formula we are, indeed, near to the law that 
we are seeking ; but we have not yet reached it. 
The true law, when accurately stated, sounds much 
like the foregoing one ; but between the two there 
is a vital difference.^ 

1 For an early publication of the substance ot this chapter and 
of much of the following one, the reader ia referred to a mono- 
graph ot the American Economic Aaaociatioa, couiaining a paper 
on " The Possibility of a Scientific Law of Wages." The paper waa 
presented at a meeting of the AsEoeiation held in December, 1888, 
and was printed in March, 1889. One qualiDcatloa of the etatement 
made in that monograph is to be found at the end of the eighth 
chapter of the present work. 

The subsULiice of much of the ninth and t«nth chapters of this 
book vaa Grst published in May, 1868, in a monograph of the 
American Economic Association on " Capital and its Eaminga"; 
and a further part waa published in the Tate Bevieio tor November, 
1893, in an article on " The Qeaesis of Capital." 



CHAPTER VIII 



HOW THB BPBOIFIC PRODUCT OF I^BOB 
HAY BE DISTDfOUIBHED 



Ih that BtaUc condition in which competition would 
produce ite full effects and bring wages to a natural 

i standard, tbe pay of labor, as has just been sbown^ 
would equal the product that could be separately 
traced to it. We have discovered a limited field in 
which whatever is produced is due to labor only; 
but we need to lind one that is larger and more 
elastic. We have to look for an economic field to 
which many men may go, and in which they will 
be virtually rent-free and intflrestrfree. They must How labor* 
be able to work unaided and also untaxed and to ^e'trom 
create a distinguishable product, all of which they J^*'"*'*' 
will then get, A few men may, of course, till 
worthless land, and so make themselves free from 
landlords' and capitalists' claims. Many more may 
utilize instruments of other kinds that are too poor 
to afford a rent to their owners. A larger number 
still may get employment as additional workers in 
establishments that have good working appliances, 
and that pay no more for the use of them in conse- 
quence of the presence of the marginal men. 

It does not follow that, because a man desires that 
the product of his industry shall not pay tribute 
to employers, he needs to take himself away from 
them. Working near to the man who tills a waBt« 
piece of land in an independent way, there may 
«5 
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be another man who works on similar land for the 
owner of it, and gets as wages the valne of what 
he raises. This man is as free from a master's exac- 
tions as is the squatter. A man may have, as Adam 
Smith has said, " neither landlord nor master to 
TMi condl- share with him," though he work for a master. If 
ttnduem- " he givea hia employer no more in value than his 
~" employer gives to him, his product is intact, and it 

tali comes to him as wages. It is in positions like 
I these that most marginal laborers are found. They 
are not working in solitude, yet their products are 
distinguishable from all other products. 

There are mills and furnaces so antiquated, so 
nearly worn out or so badly located that their owners 
get nothing from thera; and yet they run, so long 
as EUperiutendents can earn their salaries and ordi- 
nary workers their natural wages. There are machines 
that have outlived their usefulness to their owners, 
but still do their work and give the entire product 
that they help to create to tlie men who operate 
them. There are railroads and steamship lines that 
pay operating expenses only. There ai-e stocks of 
merchandise so full of remnants and unstylish goods 
that it barely pays salesmen to handle them. Every- 
where, in indefinite variety and extent, are no-rent 
instruments; and, if labor uses them, it gets the en- 
tire product of the operation. Let the general rate 
ThBadvano- of wages rise, and many of these instruments will 
receding ot ^ thrown out of Use. Let the rate then fall, and 
the Qo-rent jjjg utilizing of them will be resumed. Let a migra- 
tion relieve the pressure of population in one country, 
and overcrowd another; and in the former country 
no-rent instmments of every sort will be abandoned, 
while in the latter such as are idle will be put into 
active use. 

That no-rent instruments are not few in numbel 
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is made clear by the fact that every tool, machine, 
building, vehicle or other auxiliary of labor that 
wears out by use must, in the courae of its det«riora- 
tion, necessarily reach a point at which it yields no 
[ lytiet gain to its owner. So long as an entrepreneur 
can keep such an instrument in his service, and gain 
, anything whatever by so doing, he will keep it. 
When he loses something by its presence, he will 
abandon it. When he neither gains nor loses by the 
presence of the worn instrument, — that is, when the 
whole product gained by using it is required to pay for 
the labor that utilizes it, — the instrument is in the 
concluding or no-rent stage of its economic career. 
Everything that wears out in the using has such an 
old age period of service, preceding the moment of 
its abandonment ; and the aggregate of things that 
at any one date are in this condition is enough to 
constitute a very large outBt of no-rent appliances, 
by which labor may be aided. The effect of an in- 
crease of population, if other things remained un- 
changed, would be to prolong the period of service 
of all such deteriorating capital goods. To make 
the existing stock of capital goods available for the 
larger number of men, it would be necessary to work 
the worn tool, the rickety engine, the unseaworthy 
ship, etc., somewhat longer than it would have been 
used under former conditions. When it is at the 
Ipoint of abandonment, however, the labor that uses 
lit creates wages only. 

The entire product that is created by utilizing the 
I poorest instruments that are kept in action at all, 
. .goes to the men who work with them. The amount 
I "^of this product corresponds with and expresses the 
I rate of genei'al wages, and it is an important element 
I in regulating that rate. The men who use such 
^ioBtruments are a part of the final increment of 
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labor, the market price of which regulates the prioe 
of all labor. They are, however, not the whole of 
this filial increment; for there are in the field other 
marginal men who are not using valueless instru- 
ments of any kind. A man may be free from all 
claims of capitalist and landlord, without restricting 
himself to the difficult process of using only worth- 
less land and tools. 

If this were the only alternative open to an unem- 
ployed man. the wage law that our study is to reveal 
would be akin to that of Mr. George, which asserts 
that all wages depend on the product realized by tilling 
no-rent land. We should, however, have to offer one 
amendment to this formula, making it assert that all 
men must accept what any of them could produce, if 
they chose to utilize marginal land and other valite- 
leti instruments. The field that would thus be open 
to men seeking employment is, by one point, lai^er 
than the marginal territoi-y that mere agriculture 
affoi'ds ; but it does not comprise the whole field that 
is. in reality, open to them. We must consult facta 
to see where men may and do resort, when thus 
seeking employment. 

Beverting to agriculture, we find an intensive, as 
well as an extensive, marginal field. For one man 
who finds work by pushing the boundary of the 
tilled area into no-rent territory, there are a number 
who find it by a harder tillage of rentrpaying lands. 
Whenever one waste farnl is brought into use, new 
men are likely to be set at work on many good ones. 
Indeed, the overcrowding of the good lands comes 
first in time; for it is the diminished returns that 
the workers get, as they till more and more in- 
tensively these lands of high quality, that cause 
an overflow of the working force to inferior lands. 
Men are, then, crowded outward from the intensive 
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lOeutres of cultivation. The point at which it ceases Tlieini«a-4 
to be profitable to add to the amount of labor epent nt uuiuvf] 
on good land may be termed the intensive margin of 
I v^ i .ciiltiva tion._ Such a field has received increment after 
increment of labor; but the time has come when a 
further force of workers can do better elsewhere. 

Thus, one man may plough a rocky field alone, but 
his ploughing is imperfect. For the best results ft 
spade must here and there be used; and the man 
who uses it may be regarded as a marginal man. 
Again, three men may plant a field; but their plant- 
ing will be slow, and some parts of the laud will not 
have the benefit of a long growing season. Four 
men, however, can plant the field more quickly, and 
thus give to the part that is last reached a longer 
time to mature its crop. In this case the fourth maa 
ia the marginal one ; and the value of the whole 
additional produce that hia presence causes may go to 
him as wages. Once more, three men may be able 
to reap a field ; but four can do it more quickly, and 
so save the crop from some of the danger to which 
autumnal rain exposes it. Here, again, the fourth man 
is the marginal one, whose whole product is his wages. 
The value of the wheat that in a series of years 
is saved from destruction through his presence may 
be paid to him for his labor. There may be still 
another man who gleans behind the reapers, and gets 
just the value of his gleanings. Such an additional Tbeprodnot 
man often adds to the perfection of the planting this iaien- 
process or the cultivating process. But if he created StJu^jS" 
less and received less than he actually does, he would "■«•«■ 
betake himself to inferior land. 

It ia by assuming perfectly fiee competitioa among 
employers that we are able to say that the man on 
' the intensive margin of an agricultural force of 
laborers will get, as pay, the value of his product. 
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When such a man offers himself to an employer, he 
is virtually offering an addition to the farmer's crop. 
If one fanner will not pay the market price of the 
additional produce, another will pay it, provided that 
'poth- competition does its work quite perfectly. Friction 
rape- is, however, always an element to be taken into ac- 
°*°** count; for adjustments like this are not perfect in 
any society. Our sole present inquiry is, neverthe- 
less, to determine the standard to which wages tend 
I to conform — the standard to which they would con- 
form in a frictionless society. Our answer is that 
/wages conform to the product that is attributable to 
[marginal labor. 

We are also seeking to ascertain what such mar- 
fginal labor is ; and in agriculture much of it consists 
fin the final increment of labor employed in the in- 
itensive tillage of good land. Such labor demands 
of a farmer no appreciable increase in his investment 
of capital. He does not need to buy more laud or to 
put more permanent improvements into land that be 
already owns. In many cases he does notneed to add 
a single tool to his outfit. He has only to add this 
man, empty-handed as he is, to his laboring force. 
/ Any extra produce is attributable to the man's labor, 
and to that only; and perfect competition tends to 
give the value of this produce to the man as wages. 

Such an intensive margin of the field for labor is 
Iby no means confined to agriculture: it may be traced 
/ 1 throughout the industrial system. Everywhere tliere 
is a line that it does not pay to pass in adding to the 
number of workers who are utilizing the really pro- 
AnintenjlvB ductive appliances of industry. Though a hundred 



it better. In that case, the five extra men are on the 
intensive margin of utilization of the steamship and 
are virtually rent-free. Whatever the ship itself 
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must pay to its owners, was paid when it was ran hy 
the original crew. The last five men that are taken 
on board, therefore, create a distinct product. They 
render the ship a more efficient carrier and put 
money into the owners' pockets; but they take this 
money out of the owners' pockets, when they draw 
wages. In mills, mines, shops, furnaces, etc., there 
is in this way often i chance to vary, within narrow 
limits, the number of inen who are em ployed, without 
affecting the owners' incomes: If revc njen are thus 
taken, their whole product is given to th^'-p.' 

There are, however, some points in the inddsauJ 
Bystem at which there is no elasticity in tlie number 
, of workers who can be economically employed. A 
given machine often requires one man to run it, and 
no more. It is not. then, at every point in a great 
CBtablishment that the working force can be enlarged 
or reduced without any change in the character of 
the outfit of capital goods. Yet in commerce there is 
often an appreciable elasticity in the amount of labor 
that can be employed in connection with a stock of 
salable merchandise. In manufacturing and in trans- 
porting, too, the working force may often be varied 
perceptibly, with no change in the amount or in the 
character of the capital goods that are used in conneo- 
tion with it. 

Such changes must, of course, be kept within com- 
paratively narrow limits. At one point in the in- 
dustrial system it may be that five men can be added 
to a gang of a hundred, without requiring a change 
in the amount of capital employed and without 
requiring any change in the form of it. Elsewhere 
only one man in a hundred can, in this way, be added 
or subtracted. If, in each of the general groups into 
which society is organized for the purpose of produc- 
tion, as many men as one for every hundred can ba 
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added to the working force or taken from it, witliont 
necessitating any change in the outfit of tools, 
machines, materials, etc., that they use, this fact is 
BuSicient to furnish a certain theoretical basis for a 
tlaw of wages. Any one man in a force of a hundred 
may, then, leave his own employer without injuring 
or benefiting the employer; and if he offers his ser- 
vice to another and demands, as pay, what he will 
produce for him, he r^-itl neither benefit nor injure 
this, second imaster.vi'n' case he gets employment 
from, hirn,'. There is, it thus appears, what we may 

cir,-6a11 n zone of indifference in the field of employment 
that each eiitrepreneur controls. Within this limit 
men may go or come without affecting the employers' 

^ j)ockets. Motives other than pecuniary interest 
may cause employers to accept new men that are 
offered to them ; and there is a chance for a limited 
amount of labor to flow freely from group to group in 
the industrial system. If competition works in ideal 
perfection, wherever these marginal woikers go, they 
get their esact products as their pay; though, in fact, 
as competition works imperfectly, what the men get 
is merely an approximation to their products. 

When any man leaves his employer, the test that 
determines how much he has been worth is applied 
by ascertaining how much the employer loses In con- 
sequence of having his laboring force made, by one 
man, smaller. It may be tliat the identity of the 
particular man who goes is of no consequence. All 
that is important may be the fact that, somewhere in 
the mill, there are seven workmen in a gang that 
formerly had eight, or nineteen in a gang that had 
twenty. The man is, let us say, an average, un- 
skilled workman ; and he can change his occupation 
without that amount of waste and friction that is 
sntailed when a man who has mastered a profitable 
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specialty transfers himself from one group to another. 
One question to be answered is, How much does 
the former employer lose by the man's departure? 
Another question is, How much does the second 
employer gain by the man's presence? 

So far as the men in an employer's service are thus 
interchangeable, it makes no difference to him which 
of them it is that leaves his service. If the man who 
departs has been doing some kind of work that ia 
quite necessary in conducting the business, the 
employer has only to put in his place the man who 
has been doing the work that is least needed. The 
I work that is left undone in consequence of one man's 
.departure ia always of the marginal kind. The men 
in a mill arrange themselves in different classes, in 
the order that expresses the importance of the work 
that they are doing. The first class does something 
that is indispensable, the second, something that is 
highly important but less so than that which is done 
by the Brst, etc. The last class does a kind of work 
that contributes least of all to the productiveness of 
the business. If a man belonging to the first class 
leaves his emploj-ment, the master has only to put 
into his place a man taken from the last class. It is 
the least needed work that will remain undone. The 
I effe ctive importance to his employer of any of these Hie priib ' 
I interchangeable men is measured by the absolute im- [^vepn' 
1 4/I portance of the one that does the least necessaiy work. ""Jt'^W* 
Moreover, we shall find that, where men are not 
thus entirely interchangeable, something akin to this 
substitution of one for the other still takes place, 
when a superior man, performing an important func- 
tion, deserts his employment. That function doea 
not go unperformed. Another man is set to doing 
what the departing man did; and the work that re- 
mains undone is, as before, work of the marginal kind. 
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The substitutions that have to be made, in order 
bring about this result, do, it is true, entail a special 
loss on the employer; for the important kinds of work 
are not so well done as they were formerly. The 
extra loss thus occasioned measures the special value 
of the superior man whose departure caused the sub- 
stitutions. All grades of labor ai'e, however, really 
measured, in the end, by marginal standards; and 
the entire process of measurement can be understood 
when we shall have reached a later point in the study 
of the marginal productivity of labor. 
• What we need now to note is that, so far as men 
are interchangeable, they are all alike in what we 
Mecti™ ^' may call their effective productivity. One of them may 
^_ Ui« teat of actually be doing an indispensable work and another 
^M WKM- ^ work that is of slight importance; but it really 

^^^ diminishes the product of the establishment no more 

^^L to take away the first man than it does to take away 

^^^fe the second, for the second man is sure to leave his 

^^^H own work and do the more essential thing formerly 

^^^1 done by the first. What we may call the absolute 

^^^1 productivity of a particular man is measured by the 

^^^1 importance of the particular work that he is doing. 

^^^1 Let the man desert his place, leaving undone the 

^^^H work that he has heretofore done, and the loss that 

^^^1 the establishment will thereby sustain measures the 

^^^1 man's absolute productivity. What we have called 

^^^1 a man's effective productivity is, then, measured by 

^^^1 the loss that his employer suffers when the man de- 

^^^1 part£, and when the employer rearranges his force 

^^^1 so that the more necessary kinds of work are still 

^^^1 done. The employer will put B into A's place, C 

^^^1 into B's place, etc. ; and the only work that goes 

^^H undone is of the kind that is least necessary. If the 

^^^P men are quite interchangeable, the effective prod- 

^^H activity of any one of them is equal to the abso- 
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lute productivity of the final or marginal one, whose 
work can best be diapensed with. We shall find 
that all wages are naturally gauged by the effective, ;,- 
rather than the absolute, productivity of the men 
wIiD get Uiem. In so far as men can be freely 
substituted for each other, any meui in a series of 
men is actually worth to his employer only as much*^ 
as the last one in the series produces. 

From an employer's point of view, the area within" 
which he can set a few extra men working, without 
reducing their effective products, in amount, below 
those of men who are already in this marginal region, 
we have called the zcme of indifference — on the grounS 
that it is of no appreciable importance to him whether 
such men work or not. If he hires them, he will 
pay their products as wages, and will make noth- 
ing out of them. A small influence will determine 
whether an employer will hire such men or not. 
There is, of course, some friction to be overcome 
whenever a working force is enlarged or reduced. 
From a workman's point of view, this is evident. 
If I am a clerk out of employment, will you take me 
into your shop? Yes, if I can produce for you a bare 
tithe more than you will pay me in wages; no, if I 
can produce less. You may or may not take me, if 
I can add to your previous product exactly what I 
ask as wages. My labor will then lie within the 
zone of economic indifference, and humanity or other 
motives will determine your action. If I am in your 
employment, will you turn me off? Probably not, 
till the product tliat my labor adds to the other earn- 
ings of the shop falls short of my actual wages. If How the 
you have taken mo into your shop at a time when i^illy^S^ 
business was unusually good, you doubtless realized, p^*^" 
for the time, a small profit from my labor; and this 
aufSced to overcome the slight inertia that opposes an 
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enlargement of a laboring force. Ou the other hand, 
when you have once enrolled rae among your men, 
inertia will work in my favor; for you will keep me 
till my presence involves a loss that is large enough 
to make you take the overt step of discharging me. 

What we are seeking is, of course, the standard to 
which the pay of labor tends to conform; but inertia 
and friction are influences that, as we have asserted 
with all needed emphasis, have a place in all eco- 
nomic theories that aim to be complete. It is not, 
however, in that part of the theoretical statement 
which aims to establish the natui-al standard of wages 
Prlotion not that we have to measure the effects of friction. Even 
ta &rinr» though, in the adjustment of wages, there were very 
watirBtand- '^g^ disturbing influences to be encountered, yet, if 
"<* o' competition caused the pay of labor to gravitate 

always toward the rate that is fixed by the product of 

tthe marginal part of the supply of labor, it would be 
enough for our present purpose to establish that fact ; 
and this would be true, though friction and disturb- 
ance — the elements that are elsewhere to be studied 
— kept the actual rate of wages much farther from 
the theoretical standard than they do. 
The conclusions that we have now reached may 
be summarized as follows: Wages tend to equal the 
product of marginal labor; and that part of the working 
force which occupies a zone of indifference is thus 
marginal. The men who run no-rent machinery, 
or extort the last increment of product from better 
machinery, are within this field; and so are the men 
who till waste laud, or give the final touches to 
the intensive tillage of good land. So, also, are 
the laborers who anywhere bring capital goods to the 
height of their elliciency, and so effect any of the 
final gleanings of the industrial field. All these men 
create a certain amount of wealth. Competition 
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tends to give them the whole of it; and it also tends 
to make other laborers accept what these men create 
and get. If the workmen within the zone of 
indifference constitute an appreciable force, and if 
they can be transferred freely from one position to 

[another, it is clear that the effective product of any 
\workman niutt be equal to the absolute product of a man 

Uvho ie within the marginal zone. Let any man desert 
an employer's working force and, however necessary 
that man's labor may be, the employer will lose only 
what some man in the marginal area is now pro- 
ducing. He will take this man, who is now doing 
some of the final gleaning work, and put him into 
the place where the more important labor is to be 
performed. By effective standards all men's labor 
is equally important, provided that the men are 
interchangeable. The friction that the interchange 
encounters is, again, an element for separate study. 
In the absence of friction, men who can be moved 
from place to place are of equal effective importance 
and get equal pay — that is, the amount that the 
marginal workers produce. 

Another step may now be taken toward the attain- 
ment of a standard of general wages. The product ProdnctB m 
that is created within one employer's zone of indif- ^iff^iSoM 
ference tends to equal what is produced on the cor- or different 
responding part of another employer's field. If the menis tend 
marginal machinery of some cloth-making firm is formiiy. 
very poor, — consisting, perhaps, in antiquated and 
rickety looms in a remote mill in the country, — the 
men who use this machinery can produce only a little. 
If in a modern mill, elsewhere located, the marginal 
instruments are much better, the men who use them 
create more ; and, under free competition, they tend 
to get more. Here, let us say, is a situation that 
calls for a transfer of men from one field to the other* 
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The old and worn machines will be abandoned, and 
the men who used them will go to the good mills, and 
will there utilize poorer instruments than, in these 
mills, have heretofore been used ; or they will make 
less productive uses of the good instruments that 
there abound. In short, they will press the margin 
ot employment downward to a less productive level; 
and this movement will tend to go on till, in one 
employer's mill, marginal labor creates and gets the 
same amount of wealth that it does in the mills of 
his competitors. 

This is saying that the zones of indifference in the 
several employers' fields, all taken together, consti- 
tute a zone of indifference running through the 

, whole group, or branch of industry, to which the men 
belong. Any man within this zone may leave one 
employer and betake himself to another, and he will 
produoe for the second the same amount of wealth 
that he created for the first. This entire zone is an 
area of uniform productivity for labor and of equal 
pay for labor, if competition works without fric- 

. tion. The static adjustment toward which industrial 
society is at each instant tending is one in which 
the marginal men in all establishments belonging to 
one group are uniformly productive and are paid at 
a uniform rate. 

Again, there is a similar tendency to uniformity 
of productive power and of pay in the marginal areas 
in the different branches of industry. What is pro- 
duced within the zone of indifference in one indus- 
trial group, tends to equal what is produced in the 
corresponding zone in another; and there is, in 
reality, a social zone of indifference that includes all 
the local areas. Thus, marginal labor in shoe manu- 
facturing tends to be as productive and as well paid 
aa is marginal labor in iron-smelting, in quarrying, 
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'in tranfiportiDg, etc. If this were not so, there would 
be a steady flow of labor from the less productive to 

\the more productive area. If in one occupation 
the marginal men create what is worth a dollar and 
a lialf a day, while elsewhere they create what ia 
worth two dollars a day, the employers in this latter 
field are interested in hiring men entirely fiom that 
field in which the product and the pay are the lowest. 
iThifl transfer of men from the one field to the other 
equalizes the productive powers of men at the several 

Imai^ins of employment. In the one field men will 
relinquish the poorest instruments and the least pro- 
ductive uses of good ones. The effect of this, in the 
branch of industry fiom which the men go, is to 
make better instruments become the marginal ones; 
and it is also to make more profitable uses of 
good instruments become the final or no-rent uses. 
It increases the absolute product of the marginal 
labor, and that raises the effective product of all 
labor. The result in the group to which men are 
going ia the reverse of this. There the use of poorer 
and poorer instruments, and the making of less and 
less productive uses of good instruments, is the 
rale. There marginal labor is being forced into 
less and less productive fields. The inducement to 
move is withdrawn, and the movement ends when 
in farming, in cotton-spinning, in mining, in shoe- 
making, in cattle i-aising, etc., the final increments 
of labor are equally productive. Marginal social 

(labor, in short, tends everywhere to be uniformly 

[productive: labor of uniform personal quality ia 
equally productive in all parts of the industrial 
system. The interchangeability of labor insures 
this. It is, therefore, all paid at the same rate; for 
the wages of a unit of labor anywhere in the work- 
ing field tend to equal the product of a unit on the 
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marginal part ot it. The zone of indifference, then, 
extends through every group and sub-group into 
which industrial society is organized. The distinc- 
tive fact about it is, tliat it is everywhere a matter 
of indifference to an employer whether, within this 
area, he employs a man or not. 

The terms "zone," "area" and "field," are figu- 
/rative expressions; and what they really signify ia 

,, [opportunity to labor. A fertile piece of land or a 
well-equipped shop offers to a certain number of men 
an opportunity to work in a highly productive way. 
This best opening for labor may be represented by 
the figure of a central circle in the universal field 
for employment. Additional men create less than 
did the original ones, because their opportunities are 
poorer; and this fact may be indicated by locating 
them, in imagination, on zones surrounding the 
central area. There is a series of such opportunities 
for labor, each of which is poorer than tlie preceding 
ones, and the last is the poorest of all. It is this 
most sterile of the fields, openings or opportunities 
for labor that we describe graphically as an outer- 
most zone, within which men produce only their 
wages. This is the zone of indifference from an 
employer's point of view, because, if he sets men 
working within this area, he must give them all 
that they produce as wages. If one employer offers 
to them less than, by their productive po\yer, they 
are worth, another will offer more, provided compe- 
tition is perfectly free and efficient. Theoretically, 
there is competition between employers for every 

'■ workman whose presence in an establishment affords 

to the owner any profit over what he pays to him; 

and the competition stops only when this profit is 

annihilated. 

In this there is a parallelism of great importance 
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between the natural value of goods and the natural 
wages of labor. It has been rightly asserted by early 
economists that the natural price of an article is one 
that yields only the cost of producing it, and this 
■view is in harmony with common experience. Nor- 
mal prices are no-profit prices. They afford wages 
for all the labor that is involved in producing the 
goods, including the labor of superintending the 
mills, managing tlie finances, keeping the accounts, 
collecting the debts and doing all the work of direct- 
ing the policy of the business. They afford, also, 
interest on all the capital that is used in the business, 
whether it is owned by the entrepreneur or borrowed Ii ic thiongh 
from some one else. Beyond this there is no return, vhich urnds' 
if prices stand exactly at their normal rate ; and the pn^tsTf 
reason for this is that entrepreneurs compete with fg^jo^T" 
each other in selling their goods, and so reduce prices i*"^' '*'•' 
to the no-net-profit level. 

Prices, however, seldom remain long at the exact 
cost rates. There are fluctuations that carry them 
at one time above the rate, and then cause them to 
sobeide toward it. The no-profit level of price is 
thus normal; because it furnishes, not the rate at 
jwhich things continue to sell, but the one toward 
Iwhich prices are forever gravitating, where competi- 
Ition is free. Wherever there is an entrepreneur'' g 
net profit, some article is, for the time being, selling 
for more than this normal price. The tendency of 
'competition is to annihilate the profit; and that is 
the same thing as bringing actual prices to what, in 
accepted economic theory as well as in common expe- 
rience, is their "natural" level. The friction that 
this movement toward the natural level encounters 
is a subject for later study ; but we already see that 
.'the pure profit of an entrepreneur could never exist, 
if it were not for this friction. If the price of every- 
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thing could instantly take the level fixed by the bare 1 
cost of producing it, there would be nothing left for 1 
an entrepreneur, as such. 

Ib employing marginal tabor, competition, if it is 
free and efficient, has the same effect: it annihilates 1 
the profit that an employer might make on the last j 
increment of labor that he hires. Employers have the i 
same inducement to bid over each other for labor that | 
will give them a net gain, as they have to bid under 
each other to secure a sale for goods that yield a j 
aod atM to profit. In the latter case, they run the prices down | 
^!^o( '■^^ "" niargiu of gain ia left for themselves; and in j 
labor up lo jjjg former case they run the wages of the last incre- 
■ — ai- ment of labor up, till no profit remains for them. 

'The marginal wage rate is, then, naturally a no-net- 
(profit rate; and it is employers' competition that 
tends to make it so. Here, again, there is friction 
to be encountered ; for competition does not do its . 
work with accuracy. Hence there are now and then 
profits or losses connected with marginal labor. Tlie 
no-profit pay for such labor is, however, natural, 
for the same reason that cost prices of goods are 
natural: it is the rate toward which, under the 
influence of competition, the pay of marginal labor 
is everywhere tending. 

Furthermore, as all pay for marginal labor tends to 
adjust itself to the product of that labor, so the pay 
for all other labor tends to adjust itself to that of tho 
,, marginal part of the supply. What a man on the 
' zone of indifference is getting, another man must 
I accept, if the employer cau substitute the one for the 
luD rane of l.other. This principle would afford a sufficient regu- 
notTb"""™ [lator of wages, if the zone of indifference, as it has 
Snai' field" \^^^ described, were the whole marginal field of em- 
otem^oy- ployment of labor; but it is not. Besides utilizing 
labor. worthless instruments and bringing out the latent 
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poesibilities of good ones — that is, by enlarging the 
whole field of labor in the extensive and the ioten- 
sive ways that have thus far been described — aa 
addition to the working force may in still another 
way find employment in which it will create a dis- 
tinct product and get the whole of it. It is, there, 
ifore, not fair to say that the product of labor on the 
zone of indiffereitce is the sole and adequate standard 
Ito which the pay of all labor conforms. It is the prod- 
uct of labor on a atill larger maiginal field, of which 
this zone is only a part, that constitutes this standard. 
The opportunity for employment, which has been 
described by the term "zone of indifference," consista 
in the liberty to use capital-goods, or concrete instru- 
ments of production, in ways that make them yield 
more than they ab-eady do. Taking the working 
equipment of the world as it stands, we may get some- 
what more out of it, if we spend more labor in using 
fit. This is a different thing from getting more out 
' of a givQn capital by a similar intensifying of labor. 
I A mill with its machines as they stand can take more 
laborers than are now employed in it; but if the mill 
IS worth a million dollars, thnt amount of capital is 
capable of employing a much larger number of mar- 
ginal workers than the mill can use as it stands. 
The vast stock of working appliances that the United The margia 
States possesses can enable more men to work than mvnt at- 
are now working ; but sixty-five billion "dollars " not j^pim.''' 
confined to these appliances, hut free to invest them- ^J^Itl witi 
selves in any other things, could give openings to a '^S'S'^ 
much greater number of additional workmen. There ca^t»l. 
is a radical difference between the margin of employ- ^ 
ment that is offered by a particular stock of eapital- 
jioo^and the one that is offered by a given capitaL ^ 

la many parts of the industrial field a few more 
men or a few less might be employed, in connection 
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with the amounts of capital that are there already in | 
use, aud without any change in the form of that capital. 
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implements, etc., esactlj as they are, you may add a 
man to the working force or withdraw one from it 
without affecting the employer's gains. This slight 
elaaticity in the size of the laboring force that an 
industrial plant can receive is of great importance; 
but as an essential fact it is insignificant in com- 
parison with the elasticity in the size of the force 
that a given capital can receive. Though there are 
shops into which one or more men could be taken 
without loss, there are also shops that could not 
economically take another man. There are, again, 
machines that must be tended all day by oue operator. 
There are farms, gardens, mines, sailing craft, etc., 
to which the bringing of one more workman would 
mean an excessive and uneconomical supply of labor; 
but there is no such limit to the number who can 
work with a fixed amount of capital, if the forms of it 

ican be varied to gitit the number of the men. If, when- 
ever you added to the number of your workmen, you 
could instantly, and without waste, put your capital 
into any new shapes that you might select, you might 
double, quadruple or octuple your force of men with- 
out adding to the amount of your capital as a whole. 

lllf, therefore, capital is not limited in its forms, the 
.Ulabor that can use it is not limited in quantity. 

This fact makes it ultimately possible for a far 
greater quantity of labor to move from group to group 
in the industrial system than could so move if capital 
were frozen rigidly into a fixed set of forms. If this 
were the case, only men on the zone of indifference 
could be transferred without a disastrous amount of 
waste and disturbance. If there were two indus- 
tries, each of which employed a hundred thousand 
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men and a hundred miltioa dollars' worth of capital, 
it might be that one thousand men could move freely 
from one to the other without any gain or loss in 
productive power. If, however, it were desired to 
transfer ten thousand men or ttfty thousand, this 
would be impracticable, ao long as the forms of the 
capital in the two industries remained unchanged. 
Take half of the working men out of the one set of 
mills and put them into the other, and in the first set 
many machines will cease to run at all, while in the 
other mills men will be unable to do anything that 
is useful enough to make their company worth aa 
much as their room. Yet a perfect mobility of labor 
is one of our primary hypotheses. Unless labor ia 
J thus mobile, it cannot be brought to an equality of 
I earning power in different industrieti, and a general 
or social rate of wages cannot be established. It is 
clear that in thinking, in a practical way, of the 
manner in which a general rate of pay is established, 
we tacitly recognize the unrestricted power that cap- 
ital, as such, has to employ varying amounts of labor. 
Because the capital of each group has this power, the 
groups are brought to an equilibrium, and their out- 
puts ai-e made normal. Because the capital of Theeia*- 
society, as a whole, has this power, labor, as a whole, Jenerai 
always has, under normal conditions, an outlook for ^et»ii?d». 
employment where its product will set the standard pMiil«>t«i 
of its pay. An industrial society can, in some way, 
absorb any amount of labor. If capital ia freely trans- 
mutable in form, labor becomes freely transferable 
and able to count on an indefinitely elastic field of 
employment. What a marginal unit of it can pro- 
duce in this elastic field is the amount that can be 
specifically attributed to any unit. 
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It is DOW possible to state, in an intelligible way, 
the main thesis of the theory of wages : The pay of 
labor in each indiutry tends to conform to the mar- 
ginal product of social labor employed in connection 
with a fixed amount of Bocial capital, aa such . That 
the full meaning of this statement may become clear 
it is necessary to present, in some fulness, the differ- 
ences that science must recognize between " capital " 
and "capital-goods." 

Capital consists of instruments of production, and 
these are always concrete and material. This fact is 
fundamental. In claiming for capital a material 
existence, we go beyond many classical economists, 
since we do not consider acquired abilities of work- 
men as a part of the fund of productive wealth. Man 
does not add to his capital, when he spends money in 
training or educating himself for a useful occupation. 
He gets something, indeed, that increases his pro- 
ductive power; and in getting it he is obliged to 
practise abstinence. He deprives himself of pleas- 
ure, in order that thereafter he may produce more 
than he otherwise could. There is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a certain similarity between the effects of 
money spent on a technical education and those of 
money spent in buying a tool. In using the term, 
however, we shall bo strict constructionists, and shall 
insist that capital is never a quality of man himself, 
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which he uses for productive purposes. The capital 
of the world is, aa it were, one great tool tn the hand 
of working humanity — the armature with which 
humanity subdues aud transforms the resisting ele- 
ments of nature. 

The most distinctive single fact about what we 
have termed capital is the fact of permanence. It 
lasts ; and it must last, if industry is to be succeBsful. 
Trench upon it — destroy any of it, and you have 
suffered a disaster. Destroy all that you have of it, 
and you must begin empty-handed to earn a living, 
as best you can, by labor alone. Yet you must 
destroy capital-gooda in order not to fail. Try to 
preserve capital-goods from destruction, and you 
bring on yourself the same disaster that you suffer 
when you allow a bit of capital to be destroyed. Stop 
the machines in your mill that they may not wear 
out, wrap and box them in order that they may not 
rust out, and the productive action of your capital 
stops. What is more, the capital itself will also 
ultimately perish; for your machines will, in time, 
become so antiquated that it will be impracticable to 
use them. 

Capital-goods, then, not only may go to destruc- 
tion, but mutt be destroyed, if industry is to be suc- 
cessful; and they must do so, in order that capital 
may last. Seed-wheat must perish that wheat may 
abide. It is this idea of permanence that originally 
gave a name to the kind of wealth that is used for 
productive purposes, for it is the kind of wealth that 
is of 8u^ capital, or vital, importance that it must 
always be kept intact. It is, by its very name, con- 
trasted with free income, which may be used up on 
one's living or on one's pleasure. Put your capital 
out at usury and you may safely spend what comes 
to you as the earning of it; but yoa may not safely 
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spend the capital. The very policy, however, that 
preserves this essential element in industry is one 
that consigns to destruction nearly all the material 
instruments that embody it. The point of sharpest 
contrast between capital and most capital-goods is, 
indeed, the pemianeuce of the one, as compared with 
tiie perishability of the other. Land is the only 
kind of capital-goods that does not need to be de- 
stroyed, in order that the fund of wealth embodied 
in it may continue. 

Again, capital is perfectly mobile; but capital, 
goods are far from being so. It is possible to take 
a. million dollars out of one industry and put them 
into another. Under favorable conditions, it is pos- 
sible to do this without waste. It is, however, quite 
impossible to take bodily out of one industry the 
tools that belong to it and to put them into another. 
The capital that was once invested in the whale fish- 
ery of New England is now, to some extent, employed 
in cotton maoufacturing ; but the ships have not been 
used as cotton mills. As the vessels were worn out, 
the part of their earnings that might liave been used to 
build more vessels was actually used to build mills. 
The nautical /orm of the capital perished; but the 
capital survived and, as it were, migrated from the 
one set of material bodies to the other. There is, 
indeed, no limit to the ultimate power of capital, by 
changing its forms of embodiment, thus to change 
its place in the group-system of industry. 

We now have the key to one scientific problem 
connected with productive wealth. Why do busi- 
ness men speak of capital in terms of money? Why, 
if you ask a merchant, " What is your capital ? " will 
he answer, "It ia the hundred thousand dollars that 
I have invested in my shop?" It is because what he 
means by the phrase, "a hundred thousand dollars," 
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IB an abiding thing, which he had when he went into 
business and still has, unless his business has been 
unfortunate. Yet he is usually under no delusions 
as to the character of the things that embody hia 
capital; and, in particular, he knows that these 
things do not consist in coins or in any other cur- 
rency. He would be a poor merchant who should 
keep more than a minute part of his capital locked 
up in safes or bank vaults, or scattered through hia 
shop in cash drawers. His productive wealth con- 
sists in merchandise, in fixtures, in claims against 
customers for merchandise sold and delivered, etc. 
Yet he instinctively and unconsciously thinks and 
speaks of it as money. He can keep his "money," 
and he can move it from one investment to another. 
A value, an abstract quantum of productive wealth, a 
permanent fund — that is what the hundred thou- 
sand dollars in our illustration really signify. A 
value, a quantum of wealth, or a fund — if one of 
these be thought of apart from the concrete things 
that embody it, it is an abstraction; but if it be 
thought of as actually embodied in concrete things, 
it is not an abstraction, but a material entity. The 
business man always thinks of his hundred thousand 
dollars as thus embodied, and he can tell readily 
enough what things embody it. He knows that hia 
investment is concrete and material; and yet he 
instinctively thinks and speaks of it through the 
medium of an abstract expression. 

Guarding ourselves as carefully as we have done 
against the idea that capital ever lives in a disem- 
bodied state, we may safely use, for scientific pujv 
poses, the business man's formula. We may think 
/of capital as a sum of productive wealth, invested 
in material things which are perpetually shifting — 
which come and go continually — although the fund 
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abides. Capital thua lives, as it were, by transmi- 
gration, taking itself out of one set of bodies and 
putting itself into another, again and again. The 
more frequently it uaats off one set of forms and 
takes on another, other things being equal, the more 
actively business operations are proceeding, and the 
more vitality there is in the fund itself. The life 
of such a capitarl is not toi-pid, like the life of a reptile 
having a sluggish circulation: it is ratlier like Uie 
life of a highly organized animal that casts off and 
renews its tissues at short intervals.' 

I In a moDograph of the Americaa B^nomio Association on 
" Capital and its Eamings," publisbed in May, ISB6, I called atl«n- 
Uon to the diHtinctiOD between capital and CApitnl-gooda, uid 
applied the term pure capital to tins peruanent fuud o( productive 
wealtli that in this chapter has been called simply oapital, The word 
"pure" ao^eats treedom (rum some admixture, and the admix- 
ture that in excluded is a combination with concrete objects such 
as tools, etc. Yet It was not at all my Intention to convey tho 
Idea that pure capital is something thai can objectively exist with- 
out being in auch a combination. It is, however, tbonght of in 
ways in which, in Ihe concept ilse\f., It baa to be freed from the com- 
bination. " It lasts," as we say, and "It moves from induatry to 
Industry " ; but the tools do not test, and they do not change their 
places as worlcing Implements. The fund, the "dollars," or the 
pm^ capital does these things. When one set of bodies perishes 
and another one replaces it, we say that capital continues, and yet 
It is only an abstraction that has literally a continuous existence. 
The concrete embodiments of the abstraction have only transient 
existences. With this understanding, pure capital might be termed 
capital in the abstract, though it is never objectively an abstraction. 
It Is value embodied In goods the identity of which is perpetually 
«hanglng,ea that any affirmation that may be made of the permanent 
fund applies to-day to one set of bodies, to-morrow to another, etc. 
Here Is the kernel of the logical distinetlon. An affirmation that 
Is made about capital-goods involves retaining the idea of the 
Identity of the goods. We say "all capital-goods perish." and 
we mean by it, not that all matter belonging to the genus capital- 
goods perishes from the eartlj, but that the particular capital-goods 
that we Identify in the afBrmation do this. A literal description 
of what, In the monograph referred to, was called pure capital, 
aad Ib here caLed oapital, might term it a qvantvm of matter of the 
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Such an abstract formula as this for describing a 
concrete thing is common in every sphere of thought. 

We have already used the illustration of a water Cobctom 

power. Power, in itself considered, is an abstrac- deaorib^b; 
tion, but power embodied in an endless succession of ^*^^t' 

di-ops of falling water is not abstract, but eminently '"""o^*** 

material and concrete. Life in itself is an abstrac- 
tion, but life embodied in an endless succession of 
buman beings is concrete. Productive power meas- 
ured in units and expressed in terms of money is 
abstract; but when this power is embodied in an end- 
leas succession of capital-goods, it is concrete. We 
might designate capital, the permanent thing that 
we have described, as an endless succession of slilft- 
ing goods always worth a certain amount. We mean 
exactly that, when we designate it as a certain 
amount of " money " permanently invested in a suc- 
cession of perishable things. 

It is because the idea of permanence is conveyed 
in the best and simplest way by this latter form of 
expression that, in this connection and in others, 
common thought adheres to it. It is a water power 
that the manufacturer buys, when he gets the right 
to have an endless series of particles of water flow 
through his flume. It is life that abides on the 
planet, as men come and men go. It is a fund, a 
sum of active and productive wealth, that continues 
in industry, as successive instruments of production 
live, as it were, their industrial lives and die. Here, 
as we have noted, there is one exception to be made: 
capital invested in land has no occasion to cast oS 



IdDd defined m producera' goods, measnred in lerma of value and 
hftving the characteristic of forever shlflmg ila bodily identity. 
Nothing UiBt te permanently true caji be affirmed of the goods, 
ks Bucb : sinc«;tbe particular goods themselves do uot abide. Such 
aSrmations nuty be made only of the fund. 
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its present body and take another. This part of the 
general productive fund can live, as we hava seen, 
without transmigration, but it is the only part that 
can do so. 

It is inevitable that both capital and capital-goods 
should be aubjecta of economic study. There are 
problems concerning each of them that have to be 
solved; and this fact appears, in an unfortunate way, 
in all those treatises on political economy in which 
the single term, capital, is used to designate pro- 
ductive wealth. Invariably does the application of 
this term shift from capital, as we define it, to capi- 
tal-goods, and vice versa. This twofold meaning of 
.one important word has made endless trouble and 
confusion. Are wages, for example, paid out of 
capital ? That they are so paid is the essence of the 
wages-fund doctrine, which was for a long period 
scarcely questioned. What is meant by the term 
capital in this connection ? Is it the abiding fund 
of productive wealth? If it is, then the statement 
that was so long current must mean that industry, 
as it proceeds, draws on this fund and reduces it. 
This vital element in business must, at least tempo- 
rarily, dwindle; yet every one knows that it does 
not do 80. Does the term capital, as thus used by 
early writers, really mean capital-goods? If so, 
their statement concerning it only asserts the fact 
that the real pay that a workman gets and shares 
with his family consists in goods taken from mer- 
chants' stocks. They have, it is true, been capital- 
goods heretofore, but they are consumers' goods 
now; and their places in the stock of capital-goods 
have been taken by other and similar commodities. 
There has been no reducing of capital, though there 
may have been a withdrawing and a replacing of 
the tissues of it. A statement that would have 
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made these facts clear would have precluded logom- '^ 
achies aod confusions without number; and a defi- 
nition of terms that would have distinguished capital 
from capital-goods would have done this. 

The early economists all deiined capital aa consist- 
ing in instruments of production, such as tools, build- 
ings, raw tnaterial, etc. By a confusion of thought Confmtona 
they usually included, as one of the forms of capital, that tisTe 
food for laborers — a typical kiud of consumere' m^'""'" 
goods; but otherwise they made it clear that capital 
consists in tools, buildings, materials and other 
things that assist labor. Yet, having defined capital 
in this way, they were forced — as any one must be — 
to revert to the common conception of it as a fund do- 
scribable in terms of money, when they entered on tho 
consideration of the problem of interest; for five per 
cent of itself per annum is something that a building 
cannot earn, though the "money" invested in the 
building may do so. .^~ 

What, then, is interest? Is it not a fraction of 
itself that a permanent fund of wealth annually 
earns ? It is five dollars annually earned by a hundred 
dollars. It is usually expressed in percentages; and 
percentages imply that both the capital itself and its 
annual earnings are described in units of value. 
Does a building, or an engine, or a ship literally 
earn in a year a fraction of itself? Does it emerge 
at the end of the year larger by one twentieth than 
it was at the beginning? The capital that is em- 
bodied in the buildings, the engines and the shipa 
of the world does enlarge itself in this way. /( 
earns iritereat ; but what the concrete instruments them- 
selves earn is not interest, hut rent. 

A popular and accurate use of the term rent Benttha J 
makes it describe the amount that any concrete in- Mpiuf '| 
strament earns. Thus, a building earns rent, as does ^°^ 
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the land on which it standa; and so, in fact, does 
every machine or bit of raw material that the build- 
ing may contain. Rent, then, is a lump sum and 
not a percentage. Let anything for hire, and what 
ever you get for it will, in common usage, take the 
name rent. Whether the thing that is let be a 
&rm, a house, a vehicle, a ship, a tool or any other 
concrete capital-good, it earns rent; while capital, as 
such, earns interest. Make an iuventoiy of all the 
concrete instnimenta of production that the world 
contains, including in the list every commodity that 
helps to produce other commodities and putting 
opposite the name of each article the sum that in 
a year it can earn for its owner. Add together all 
these sums, and the gross amount is tlie total income 
of the property-holding class, as this income is re- 
duced to the form of rent. Now take a different 
course. Make the same inventory of capital-goods 
as before, appending to the name of each article the 
value that it embodies. Add together these values, 
and the grand total will describe the permanent capi- 
tal of the world. Find what part of itself this fund 
will earn in a year, and you have the rate of interest. 
Find how many dollars this fraction of the fund of 
capital amounts to, and what you have is the absolute 
amount of interest. It is, again, the entire income 
of the property-holding class ; but this time it is in 
the form of interest, conceived as the product, not of 
perishable instruments, but of an abiding fund of 
invested wealth. In a use of terms which harmo- 
nizes with practical thought and which, as we under- 
take to prove, is entirely scientific, rent and interest 
describe the same income in two different ways. 
_Rent is the aggregate of the lump mma earned btf 
capital-goods; while interest is the fraction of itself 
tkat is earned hy the permanent fund qf eapUai. 
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Tt will be noticed that, in computing the rate of 
interest, we first ascertained the absolute amounts, 
or lump sums, earned by all the several instruments. 
In a sense, interest depends on rent ; it is total rent. The depend- 
reduced to a percentage of total capital. In another wrM^on ' 
and & deeper sense, rent is governed by interest: the I^emore 
amount that any one instrument earns depends on the 'a°''«™anj»i 
number of such instruments that are in use. Increase "t ■*"' •»> 
the number of tools of any one kind, and the earnings 
of each of them will grow smaller; diminish the 
number, and the earnings of each will grow larger. 
/The number of each kind of instrument that isn 
naturally brought into use depends on the law of v 
^itaterest. The capital in one kind of tool, machine, I 
building, etc., is made to earn as large a percent^^ 
of itself as does the capital in another; and the num- 
ber of each kind of capital-goods is so adjusted as to 
make it do so. This equalizing force determines the 
number of capital-goods of each kind; and this, 
again, governs the rents that they severally earn. If 
there are at work so many turning lathes that another 
one will not earn as large a fraction of its cost as will 
some other tool, the other tool is produced and set 
working, in preference to the lathe. Proximately, 
rent fixes interett. Given a certain number of capi- 
tal-goods of each kind, and what they earn is the 
amount that, by an arithmetical reduction, is con- 
verted into interest. Fundamentally, interest govemt 
rents. Given a certain permanent fund of capital, 
and it is put into such forms that the rent secured 1^ 
one concrete form, or capital-good, is as large a frac- 
tion of its value as is that secured by another. A 
fuller statement of the laws of rent and interest will 
later make this clear. 

Among those statements concerning capital which 
Mr, John Stuart Mill classed as fundamental is the 
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1 that it is all destined to deatniction. Raw- 
materials, he says, will transform themselves into 
finiahed goods and will then be used up, tools will 
wear out, buildings will go to decay, etc. Here is 
a naive reversion to the original idea, expressed by 
the definitiona of capital that were then current — 
the idea, namely, of capital-goods. These do perish; 
but the fundamental fact about capital — the fact 
that originally gave it its name — is that it cannot 
perish except by disaster. 
f Unlike rei»- Another of Mr. Mill's fundamental propositions is, 
kL''MdS^ that capital originates in abstinence. In this asser- 
'tatS*^"° *''''° ''' '^ permanent capital that is referred to. Not 
'a little care needs, however, to be used, if we are 
to have a clear idea of the function termed absti- 
nence ; for concerning it there are current many old 
confusions and some modern ones. We abstain from 
something when, as a man would say, we "save 
money." We do, indeed, get something by abstain- 
ing; but what we abstain from is very different from 
what we get. That which we keep our bands off 
from — that which we put away from ourselves and 
do not consume — is not capital-goods: it is the 
consumers' goods, the articles for personal comfort, 
that we should have bought and used, if we had not 
saved our money. We do not abstain from using 
and destroying a machine or a building; we use them 
and wear them out. In getting them, however, we 
abstain from pleasures and articles that give pleasure. 
I Abstinence is nothing more than electing to take our 
I income in the form of wealth-creating goods, instead 
1 of in that of pleasure-giving goods. It is on these 
latter goods, which we elect not to take, — and which 
are, therefore, not produced for ua, — that we practise 

I abstinence. We let alone things that do not exist, 
though they would exist if we called for them. 
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What we get by abstinence is true capital; and 
this means tliat the capital-goods which come to us 
are iiot merely for the replacing of other capital-goods 
that we are wearing out- They are new goods, em- 
bodying a net addition to our fund. In every case 
an instrument that is gained by genuine abetinence 
signilies that the man has more permanent capital 
than he had before. In due time this instrument 
will wear itself out; and it will be followed by 
another instrument. Virtually, though not literally, 
it will have created that other instrument; and the 
second instrument in the series, as well as all follow- 
ing ones, will have come into existence without 
further abstaining acts. When a loom in my cotton 
mill shall be discarded by reason of age and infirmity, 
I shall not be forced to replace it by trenching upon 
my income and denying myself goods that I have been 
accustomed to consume; for, in addition to the net 
income that the loom has earned for me, it has pro- 
vided a sinking fund which replaces itself without 
imposing on me any further burden. Not all thef 
creating of capital-goods, then, calls for abstinence.) 
The starting of an entirely new series of capital -goods] 
does so; and the abstinence exhausts itself in calling! 
the first one of the aeries into being, for the later 
ones are virtually made by the first one. This is 
saying that abstinence always calls a new bit of per- \ 
' manent capital into existence. 

In modem economic literature there is a disposi- 
tion to divide continued production into periods, and 
to connect these periods with capital. Every bit of 
capital is, according to one form of analysis, sup- 
posed to thrust itself between the labor of production 
and the beginning of consumption. This, however, p^^tioo 
is, as we have seen, what capital-goods do. They ^??'^'^^ 
Beparate labor, in time, from the enjoyment that will good*. 
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be afforded when the jiarticular thing with which 
labor is now engaged aliall be fully ripe for use; 
while capital, on the contrary, synchronizes labor 
and its fruits. We may measure a period of pro- 
duction by the interval which a particular capital- 
good thrusta between labor and its fruits. This is 
measuring it by the lapse of time between two 
different subjective experiences — namely, the sacri- 
fice from making a thing and the pei'sonal gain from 
using it. In another way, we may measure the 
period by the duration of the instrument itself; and, 
if it is a tool for aiding labor, we have to divide the 
life of it as we divide the life of a human being, 
into a period of growth and a period of maturity. 
There is a time when it is taking shape under the 
hands of workmen; and there is a later time when 
it is fulfilling its destiny by helping other workmen 
to produce. 

^ Capital-^ooda follow one another in an endless 
succession, and each one has its day. Capital, on 

(.the other hand, has no periods. It works inces- 
santly; and there is no way of dividing its continu- 
ous life, except by using arbitrary divisions, such as 
days, months or years. There is nothing in the 
function of it that can make a basis for such a divi- 
sion as we can trace in the life of capital-goods. 
Capital, as such, does not originate, mature and then 
exhaust itself, giving place to other capital. Goods 
do this, but funds do not. No peimanent capital 
ever ripens and begins to minister to direct wants: 
immaturity is of the nature of capital. Some raw 
materials, which are now capital-goods, do mature in 
this way ; though in doing so they cross the division 
that separates producers' wealth from consumers' 
wealth; for when they aie ripe and in use, they 
embody capital no longer. 
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In the reservoir that we have lately used as an 
illustration, every particle of water, separately con- 
sidered, has its period of production. It enters the 
pond at one end and slowly flows through it; and 
here its function is to help in keeping the surface of 
the pond at a cei-tain level — to keep what is called 
the head of water, that drives the wheel, at a certain 
height. In the end, it passes quickly through the 
wheel pit, and in an instant its productive function 
is over. That particular water has thus reached the 
end of a period. On the other hand, a water power, 
as such, has no periods, unless we make them arbi- 
trarily by shutting the gates and stopping the mill 
at a certain part of the day. If the power be used to 
drive dynamos that work day and night, there are not 
even such arbitrary periods traceable in its action: 
the power is perpetual, 

There has lately appeared in some discussions a 
use of the term "waiting," as a synonym for absti- 
nence ; and the waiting that is referred to connects 
itself with the periods that define the life of particu- 
lar capital -goods. It is as though, when a man ab- 
stained, he began making for himself some instrument 
of production that would have its day and would, in 
the end, exhaust itself in the opeiation of giving to 
him consumers' goods. It is as though the man 
measured the length of time that it would take for 
the instrument to run its course, and then weighed 
and counted the cost of waiting for his consumers* 
goods through such a period. It is as though he 
could not have the consumers' goods till the period 
should be ended. After the instrument should have 
worn itself out, it would then be necessary to make 
a new one; and in doing this the man woold again 
measure the period of ite duration and would count 
the cost to himself of so much waiting. According 
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to this view, if the periods were long, there would 
be a great deal of abetinence, or waiting, to be done 
in connection with a particular bit of capital; while 
if the periods were ahort, there would be compai-a- 
tivelj little. 

This resolving of abstinence into waiting for 
consumers' goods, through the economic lifetime of 
particular instruments of production, would be rea- 
sonable, if consumers' goods actually came in that 
Abitioenee periodic way J but they do not. They come continu- 
iDg^^')^ oualy; and they begin to come from the moment when 
^^ instrument begins to act at all. From the mo- 
ment when a gallon of water dows into the upper end 
of a reservoir, the wheel at the lower end is made to 
move by the overflow that there takes place. It is 
wholly unnecessary for the owner of the mill to watch 
the inflow, note the time of it and calculate how long 
it will be before the particular gallon of water that 
then flows in will reach the wheel pit. He is, in 
fact, relieved from the necessity of doing any waiting 
whatever, in connection with the career of that par- 
ticular bit of capital-goods. At the beginning of the 
period he has no occasion whatever to look forward to 
the end of it, since nothing will happen at the end 
that is not happening at every moment. There is a 
perpetual shifting of the identity of the drops of 
water in the pond, and there is a perpetual working of 
the wheel ; but, granting that the rate of the outflow 
is given, the time that it takes for the water to get 
through the pond signifles nothing. 
A'" B'" C" 



When the raw material, A, starts on ita economio 
career, there is no occasion for calculating how long 
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it will be before that particular material will become 
A'" aDd pass into the hands of consumers, to render 
the ultimate service for which it was designed. The 
moment that this A appears on the scene, some A'" 
has been released from the capitalist's hands and has 
entered the realm of consumption as an article of 
use. There has been an outflow of usable wealth. 
There is, then, no need of calculating at the outset 
the ripening time of A. The consumer has not to 
wait for it; and, even if the ripening were very 
remote, this fact would subject him to no incon- 
venience. It is an actual fact that the length of Tbecc 
periods of production defined by the life of capital- otiSe™*** 
goods is a matter of entire indifference, so far as ^I'sffm^t*^ 
the time at which consumers begin to get enjoyment ^^gj,*^^ 
out of the production is concerned. If a reservoir eiiioynient 

■ . . -1, , - .1 .. 1 olthefrnStt 

IS large, it will take a certain gallon of water a long of labor be- 
time to make its way through it; if the reservoir is ' 
small, it will get through more quickly, but it will 
do its work of moving the wheel, by causing an over- 
flow, as soon in the one case as in the other. 

Let us, for another example, plant a forest of such 
slow-growing trees that it will take fifty years to 
bring one of them to the point of maturity, at which 
it will be ready for cutting. Let us arrange the treea 
in rows, and plant one row each year. During this 
part of the process there is waiting to be done; 
though this does not mean that we must wait for 
any return whatever. The young and growing trees 
have value; and this repays ua for our labor, and 
does it promptly, as the labor proceeds. This return, 
however, comes in a form in which we cannot use it 
for consumption. We must at least wait for our fire- 
wood. After fifty years the cutting begins ; and now 
all waiting is over. We may cut every year a row 
from the ripe end of the forest and plant a row at the 
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The setting out of a new row of trees is now 
a very different thing from the planting of the orig- 
inal row fifty years ago; for in a sense the present 
planting yields firewood at once. It replaces the 
row that we now cut, and prevents this cutting from 
trenching at all on the capital represented by the 
forest; and it would have this effect if the trees 
required five hundred years for maturing instead of 
fifty, provided only that there were, in that case, 
five hundred rows in the forest. As tree planters, 
even in that case, we should have no more waiting 
to do than we should now have if we could sow 
acorns, and, by magic, cause them instantly to 
become oaks five centuries old. The time that will 
be required for the ripening of the particular trees 
that we are now setting out has lost its importance, 
since we are not dependent on those particular trees. 
If the forest will yield us any other mature trees in 
equal number, it is enough; and it will do this so 
long as we keep unimpaired our permanent capital, 
in the shape of the forest ; and the planting of the new 
row and the ripening of the older ones, as they take 
place each year, have the effect of thus preserving 
the forest. If the process goes on, it will continue 
to the end of time in the same condition — as a 
forest arranged in graded rows of different degrees 
of maturity. So far as the industry that is spent 
on them is concerned, it is every year the same — 
planting one row, cutting one row, with no waiting 
for the newly planted trees to ripen. All the waiting 
that was done wEis involved in getting this bit of 
arboreal capital into the condition in which it should 
perform its function. 

If the industry represented by the column of A's, 
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in OUT recent table, were of such a kind that it took 
fifty years for an A to become A'", and if, on the other 
hand, a B could become B'" in one year, the first 
industry, when once it should be in running order, 
would impose no more waiting upon any one than 
would the second. There would he daily a creation 
of a new A and a new B ; and there would be daily a 
yielding up of an A'" and a B"' to consumption. 
It is, in short, the genetin of new capital that requires! Abitiaenca 
abstinence. The maintenance of it, the mere renewal' the geneBis 
of the wasting tissue of it, does not require absti- 2^"'" "^'" 
nence. The duration of particular tissues has no 
effect on the amount of the abstaining. We have 
seen that the making of a new instiniment, to take 
the place of an old one, imposes on the owner no such 
Bacrifice as that involved in making the original one; 
for the reason that the instrument virtually, though 
not literally, makes its own successor. The loom in 
the factory that is worn out and is about to be re- 
placed has, during its career, earned its share of 
dividends for the stockholders of the mill and, 
besides this, has earned for them a sum that will buy 
a new loom. It is not necessary, therefore, to take 
the cost of the new loom out of the stockholders' 
incomes. That would impose on them the necessity 
for a genuine act of abstinence, and that only would 
do so. If the loom had not done what well-selected 
machines always do, — if it had not created a fund to 
replace itself, — then it might have been necessary 
to assess the stockholders for the cost of new ma- 
chinery. That would have made them abstainers; 
for it would have caused them to trench upon their 
incomes and to forego some consumers' goods. 

Abstinence, then, originatet new capital: it di- 
verts income in money from the expenditure that 
would secure goods for consumption to that which 
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secures instruments of production. This ia the same 
thing as saying that abstinence consists in taking 
one's income in the form of producers' goods — elect- 
ing to take draft horses instead of driving horses, 
trading vessels instead of steam yachts, factories 
instead of pleasure palaces, always as a part of the 
income of the men who do the abstaining. The 
effect of this is to put such a series of coordinated 
capital-goods as the trees, the gallons of water and 
the A's, etc., of our illustrations into working order. 
■iBMsoni Once the abstaining is done, no further diverting 
ToWsd in of income is involved. The keeping up of the series 
■ sBriM of"* of capital-goods is, in a sense, automatic. The mill, 
the ship, etc., virtually replace themselves as they are 
worn out; and these facts signify that, in a static 
condition, eapital-goods would be created forever in 
limitless variety and number, but that no capital 
would be created. No net addition to the fund of 
productive wealth could then be called into existence. 
This takes place wholly under dynamic conditions, 
and it is a typical and important part of what con- 
stitutes economic dynamics. Abstinence is the relin- 
quishment, once for all, of a certain pleasure from 
consumption and the acquisition of a wholly new 
increment of capital. The particular enjoyment 
that the man might have had, if he had spent his 
dynatnic money for consumers' goods, he will never have if 
^eriome- j^^ g^ygg ;(__ jjg jj^g abandoned it forever; and, as 
^^^ an offset for it, he will get interest. In the absence 

^^L of disaster, the new capital will create its outflowing 

^^H product thenceforth forever. 

^" It has been customary to regard abstinence as an 

It It not, Id " economic merit " and to justify interest on the 
JS^ ""' ground of it. In our view, such an argument is not 

12^^" necessary. If we reduce society to a static state and ^^J 
■eritoriona. ][eep it SO, every bit of capital that society owns will ^^H 
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hare inherent power to create wealth. If the men 
who own the capital keep it in their own hands, 
they will get the product of it; but if they loan the 
capital, they virtually sell the product of it, and 
they may ask for an equivalent, as they would do 
in making any other sale. 

To every one who has a larger income than is 
necessary to sustain life, is presented the option of 
taking, as part of his income, something that will give 
pleasure for a time and then utterly perish or, on the 
other hand, of taking something that will never in 
itself give any pleasure, but that to the end of time 
will create, every year, a quantity of other things 
that will do so. It is nature, and not human insti- 
tutions, that offers this choice. It is not a govern- 
ment that says to a solitary hunter, " You may pursue 
game on foot and catch wliat you can of it, or you 
may make a bow and thus secure more." It is the 
nature of the bow to add something to the hunter's 
product; and, moreover, it is the nature of it to add Losnii 
enough to the product to enable him to take time to mein?! 
make another bow, when the first one is worn out, and pf**^""'- 
still have more game for his own use than he could 
have had otherwise. The laws of matter, in short, 
make capital productive. Being productive, it may 
make over its product to the owner directly or it may 
make it over to some one else, who will pay the owner 
for it. Paying interest is buying the product ol 
capital, as paying wages is buying the product of . 
labor. The power of capital to ertate the product »<»Kf 
then, the hasia of interest. \ 

The fact that the product of capital is salable, ia 
of great importance in furnishing a motive for absti- 
nence. There will come times when the owner can- 
not use it. Men perish, but capital remains; and, 
though it may pass into the hands of young children 
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concrete fruito of that particular labor, whenever a 
man makes an instrument of production. When the 
man begins to sharpen a stone for the making of a 
rude hatchet, one of these periods is said to begin; 
and when the tool has completely hacked itself td 
pieces, leaving no other result than firewood for the 
owner's comfort, the period is supposed to end. The 
longer the average period becomes, the smaller be- 
comes the interest. In reality, however, there is a 
successor of this first hatchet to be considered. It is 
the virtual product of the first one; and it continues 
to embody the same bit of permanent capital that tho 
first one embodied. The period of production of this 
capital is not bounded by the life of any one concrete 
instrument. If the first hatchet was madie by labor, 
without any capital created still earlier, then the life 
of the unit of productive wealth has a beginning ; but 
it has no end. Its existence is bounded on one side, 
but not on the other. When we create a bit of new^ 
capital, we start another endless period : we do not 
lengthen any period that has already begun. We may Tb* period* 
thus go on adding tool after tool to our equipment, 
till we create the complicated mechanism with which ^ Hj,^ 
society is now working ; we may continue the process, '* """ 
and elaborate the mechanism without limit; but we 
shall have added not one day to the period that intei^ 
venes between the abstinence that created the first tool 
and the enjoyment that will mark the virtual end of 
its economic career or, rather, that will mark the end 
of the productive action of the true capital that the 
first crude tool represents. There is, in fact, no such 
end: with a single bit of permanent capital launched 
upon its economic career, the lifetime of the capital, 
in the static state, is endless. 

The one thing that we can do is to bring new bita 
of capital into existence and to start them on similar 
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endless periods. After the hatchet we may make a 
8pade; and it, in turn, will have furnished us with 
another spade by the time its work is done. We 
shall thus dnd that we have started a second endless 
series of capital-goods; and this is saying that we 
shall have doubled the amount of our contribution to 
the capital in permanent existence. It is, in short, 
possible to add to the units of capital that are to exist 
through the ages ; but it is not possible to add to 
the ages through which capital exists. 

If we disregard the action of ac instrument of pro- 
duction, in virtually creating its own successor, and 
say that the period of production connected with such 
an instrument commences when some one begins to 
make it and ends when the owner throws it away, 
then we have periods of linite length to deal with; 
but now we encounter the difficulty that adding to 
the length of such periods does not necessarily add 
to the amount of capital in existence. If it does not 
do that, the increase in the average length of the 
periods does not have the effect that the brilliant 
Austrian economist attributes to this lengthening; 
for it does not reduce the rate of interest. This 
might, indeed, be high when the periods were long, 
and low when they were short. It is, however, when 
luatUity of permanent capital increases that inter- 
's. Many instruments that last a short time may 
as much capital as do a few that last a long 
f we were to substitute a dozen ferry-boata 
igle bridge of solid masonry, we might have 
le amount of capital that we had at the outset; 
11 adjustments were quite natural, we should 
same rate of interest. Yet the periods of 
tion — as defined, not by the lifetime of cap- 
ttby that of particular capital-goods — would 
town appreciably shorter. 
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Professor v. Biihm Bawerk's view is that short 
periods are highly productive, that longer periods are 
leas so, and that every addition to the average length 
of the periods adds less to the products of iudustiy 
than did the preceding additions. In ourview, eveiy 
addition to the quantity of permanent capital in ex- 
istence adda less to the product of industry than did 
the preceding additions. In our view, also, the 
average length of such periods as we are now consid- 
ering might conceivably be made either longer or 
shorter, without affecting either the quantity of capi- J 
tal in existence or the rate of its earnings; for the ' 
period connected with the dui-ation of capital itself 
cannot be lengthened. Here is a dilemma. If we 
measure productive periods by the duration of true 
capital, they are endless. If we measure them by 
the lifetimes of particular capital-goods, they may 
be lengthened or shortened without affecting the rate 
of interest. The deeper fact in the case is, that the i 
periods which are measured by the duration of capital- i 
goods have no significance as affecting the amount of J 
waiting for the pleasures of consumption that a ' 
capitalist is supposed to do. Once the series of 
capital-goods is created and set working, there is no 
futher waiting to be done. In its permanent static 
function, capital does not make any one wait, 
although in its origin it causes its creator and owner 
to begin a period of endless waiting. Abstinence, 
in short, means a perpetual surrender of something, 
. and not a mere deferring of it,^ 

> The brlngiog ol a nem coordinated eerieg ot capital-goods into 
existence takes time. The original planting of the forest, in onr 
llluBtntion, InTolved waiting lor Gfty years before the cutting of 
the ficst row ot trees could take place. This, however, is not the 
kind of waiting that is supposed to be invohed in the iwe of capital. 
If DO new capital were ever to be created, the vast fund that now 
«ziBls would do its work forever. Interest would still be created i 
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and. It capital were loaned, interest would itill be paid by one 
petBoii to another. la this there would, of course, be no waltinfi 
that would be like tbat which the original maker of the forest had 
to do ; and we have seen that this Ls the only waiting thai is 
involved in the process. 

Moreover, this waiting that takes place in tbe creating of a new 
cadrdinated eeries of cap) t&l -goods, like the forest trees, or the A's, 
the B'h, and the C's of our more geueral illuatratiuo, is not a waiting 
for income. The capitalist, even here, gets bis income every year ; 
but be is forced to take it in the form of more capital. Tbe forest, 
when it has reached the degree of maturity at which cutting begins, 
is worth more than lifty times the amount that has been spent on 
it each year. It is a bad investment if it is not then worth enough 
to pay interest on all tbe capital tbat has been sunk on it in tbe 
making. Tbe owner has had to forego dividends, In the shape of 
firewood, and to lake what, in tbe case of corporations, are rated 
as additions to a surplus of real capilaL The capitalist who makes 
up his mind to secure such an instrument of production as a grow- 
ing forest, a canal, a tunnel, or anything that takes time In the 
making, has to forego getting an income in the form of eoMunwr*' 
goods, while tbe instrument la making. He does not, however, 
wait for bis true income even during that time ; and after that be 
does not wait for consumers' goods or for anything else. The in- 
strument will, of itself, virtually create a new instrument to take 
its place when it is discarded : tbe series of capital-goods will be 
self-perpetuating. All the while it will yield a net income, in 
goods for conBumptton, to ita owners ; and this creation of income 
in this foro) will go on day by day, as the capital does its work. 
To-day's work will bring to^iay's income, and to-morrow's will do 
tbe same. 

It is worthy of notice tbat, so far as the periods which m 
bonnded by the beginning and the end of particular Instruments 
are concerned, a certain slow increase of their average length takes 
place, as capital increases, because this increase makes it desirable 
to substitute dttrable things tor more perishable ones. Some mar- 
ginal capital may substitute a at«el bridge for a wooden one. But Ibe 
duration of the lerifS of steel bridges, which embodies the true . 
capital, is not diSerent from that oC the wooden ones ; and the 
duration of any one bridge in the series, on the supposition that it 
replaces iUelf by special earnings, is a matter of indifference to the 
capitalist. Moreover, the lengthening of the average period la not 
In proportion to the increase of capital. On tbe quantity of this 
capital depends tbe prodnctlrity of the final unit of It. 

In connection with the definitions of rent and interest given la 
the foregoing chapter, see Chapters X.IX and XXII. 



CHAPTER X 

KINDS OF CAPITAL AND OF CAPITAL-OOODS 

Capital has been classified as " fixed " and " cir- Tbe terma 
culating." These terms properly describe two dis- «<di«QlAt- 
tinct parts of the permanent fund of true capital, SlJiib^^ 
rather than two kinds of capital-goods ; and in proper ^^^ ^^ 
thought and speech the terms are more frequently ^'•^ 
employed in this way. Thus, a merchant is said to 
have fifty thousand dollars in fixed capital and two 
hundred thousand in circulating. In scientific usage, 
however, these terms have been made to describe two 
varieties of capital-goods ; and here again there has 
resulted some of that confusion which never fails to 
result where the two different conceptions that attach 
themselves to the term capital are used vaguely and 
interchangeably. It is particular kinds of instru- 
ments that, as economists have told us, are fixed 
capital, and certain other kinds that are circulating. 
Buildings, machinery and the like represent the 
former genus ; and raw materials, unfinished goods, 
etc., the latter. 

In a rude way, these terms describe the behavior 
of two different kinds of working instruments; aiid 
the' scientific nomenclature has something to justify 
it. The plane that is in the cabinet-mt^er's hand 
may be fixed there, in that it does not need to leave 
the man and betake itself to another owner, in order 
to do its productive work. But the board that the 
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carpenter is planing may have to change ownership, 
since the chances are large that the man is working 
oa an article for another pereon. In this way it 
comes about that some of the working instruments 
seem to do what may be rudely described as circulat- 
ing, and others do not. In reality, however, there 
is no true circulation in the ease of any of these 
instruments. A table, when it has been finished in 
the cabinet shop, may go straight to the house of 
Capital- the man who is to use it and stay there. All the 
S^oiica- circulating that it will have done is thus reduced 
to a single movement from one proprietor to another. 
Capital-goodti, in fact, with a single exception, 
do not truly circulate. The exception is money; 
for coins, bank-notes, etc., necessarily pass from hand 
to hand indefinitely in performing their functions. A 
commodity of any other sort circulates as little as it 
can. There is, indeed, a waste in having it pass from 
hand to hand: the more directly it can go from the 
man who makes it to the man who is to use it, the 
better it is for society. It may be necessary for it 
to pass through a few changes of ownership in the 
making — and rather more of such changes are likely 
to be required where industry is highly organized 
than where it is not so; but in a given stage of 
social organization we have given methods of pro- 
duction. With the methods thus given, the leas 
the article circulates the better. 

Another distinction — one that was once used by 
Mr. John Stuart Mill and is still common in eco- 
nomic treatises — aaserts that fixed capital, meaning 
fixed capital-goods, can be used many times ; while 
circulating capital can be used only once. Thus, the 
carpenter, it is snid, may often use hia hammer for a 
while and then lay it aside. He may keep it day 
after day, year after year, and drive countless nails 
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with it; but, on the other hand, when 1 

nailed together the boards that are to make a chest tioD°baLHed' 

for some customer, he will part with the boards in ^V tta«i 

their new form and will never see them again. The Ja'^^'*" 

materials are, then, said to be circulating capital, 

and the hammer, fixed capital. 

This distinction is a vague one. What consti- 
tutes a "time" — as the term is above employed — 
in the using of a tool ? It is obvious that a man can 
take a hammer, use it and then lay it aside as many 
times as he will; but he can treat raw materials io 
the same way. He can begin working on a board, 
cease and begin again. To have any value this 
definition should complete itself — as, in some forma 
of statement, it does — by saying that goods which 
constitute circulating capital cannot be used more 
than once without undergoing a change of character. 
Under the successive manipulations of the carpenter 
the rough hoard becomes, first, a smooth one, and 
then a part of a chest; while the plane and the ham- 
mer remain unchanged, except by unavoidable wear, 
however often they may be used. If we thus define 
the " time " that a capital-good is used by some change 
that takes place in the condition of it, we shall have 
attained a measure of truth. The goods that embody 
fixed capital can, in fact, be used repeatedly without 
any change in their economic status, while those 
that embody circulating capital acquire a new eco- 
nomic status at every use. If we describe the char- 
acter of this change of condition that such goods 
undergo, we shall make the essential and clear dis- 
tinction between the one genus of capital-goods and 
the other. 

There are two opposite ways in which capital- ThUdi 
goods aid production. Some things, like artisans' p^t£ 
took, help to fit for use the matter furnished by 
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nature. They have an active, rather than a passive 
function ^o perform, for they impart utilities to other 
things. Machines that transform matter, vehicles 
that move it and buildings that protect it — all come 
in this category; and so do all appliances that, in the 
war between man and nature, range themselves on 
the side of man and help him to subjugate resisting 
elements to his use. These instruments constitute 
the active variety of concrete capital. 

The materials on which implements work, on the 
other band, are mechanically passive. They receive 
utilities, instead of imparting them ; they undergo 
modification, and themselves modify nothing. In 
the contest between man and nature, they range 
themselves on the side of nature and maintain a 
receptive attitude toward man and his active appli- 
ances. Cotton is thus passive, while the spindle is 
active; bar iron is passive, while the roll and the 
hammer are active ; and thus throughout the field 
of industry the character of the process itself draws 
a line of demarkation between actively working in- 
struments and passive materials — between man's 
weapons of offence and nature's subjects for defence, 
or her elements that are undergoing subjugation. 
The class of passive instruments includes not merely 
the crude matter with which industry begins, but 
the products that pass, in an unfinished state, from 
one working group to another. It includes not only 
ore, but iron, and not only wool, but yam, cloth 
and even ready-made garments awaiting purchasers. 
It includes all the stocks of merchandise that, in the 
hands of dealers, are awaiting the minor utilities of 
form, place, etc., that are necessary in order to make 
tbera entirely ready for final consumption. 

This distinction underlies the one usually made 
between so-called " fixed " and "circulating " capitaL 
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Instruments that have been rated as hxed capital — 
buildings, tools, etc. — have active industrial func- 
tions to perform ; while those which have been rated 
as circulating capital have passive ones. Pmctical 
thought, however, does not usually apply the terms 1 
fixed and circulating to capital-goods, but applies ^ 
them to different portions of the permanent fund of 
true capital; and here, again, common usage bears 
the test of careful analysis. Concrete things, as 
we have seen, do not circulate in any true sense. 
They go through a series of hands into the posses- 
sion of users, and remain there. There is, however, 
something that truly circulates. True capital passes 
through an endless series of outward forms. We 
have called it a permanent fund, and it is so; but it 
perpetuates itself only by passing continually out of 
one body into another. It lives by transmigiation; 
and its movement must be as perpetual as its life. 

It should be noted, and in current discussions of i 
this subject has often been noted, that the raw mate- J 
rials which eater into a tool make a transition from J 
one variety of concrete capital to the other. The 
hammer that goes from the hardware merchant's shop 
to the blacksmith's forge is said to become fixed capi- 
tal, after having been circulating capital. What ia 
clear is that it thus takes on an active economic 
function, after having had a passive one. It pounds 
hot iron and imparts utility to it. The steel that is 
a capital-good of the passive kind when It is in a 
bar becomes active when it is in a hammer. At any 
particular time it is easy to see on which side of the 
line a thing belongs, for its function distinguishes 
it — it is either imparting utilities or receiving them. 
We shall, then, always designate the two kinds of 
capital-goods, according to their functions, aa active 
and passive. 
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Some idea of this distinction b probably preeeut 
in the mind of nearly every one when, keeping the 
old nomenclature, he makes an efEort to say what 
particular things are " fixed capital " and what things 
are "circulating capital," Instinctively he selects 
as an illustration of the former an engine, a tool, a 
building or something else that is not getting ready 
® '^^- to be worn, or eaten or otherwise consumed in the 
direct gratification of wants. The essential thing 
about such an article is that it will never "ripen." 
It will never be like mature fruit, which is good for 
nothing but to delight a consumer's palate and re- 
plenish the wasting tissues of his body. Goods of 
the active kind never grow any riper in the perform- 
ing of their functions. At the outset of their careers 
they are well removed from the possibility of being 
directly consumed, and they never get any nearer 
to it. They are always man's active auxiliaries in 
the onerous operation that he undertakes when he re- 
duces the passive materials of nature to a serviceable 
condition. The mill will never be eaten, but it will 
always help a man to get something to eat. 

The tenns fixed and circulating, however, are 
not to be discarded, for there is an exact way to use 
them. We have said that they properly apply to 
A P^^J^ two portions of the fund of permanent capital. There 
tbttis acca- are, in fact, three parts of this general fund, each of 
which is unlike the others in the matter of circula- 
tion. There is one part of the fund of capital that is 
destined to circulate forever, as rapidly as its owners 
can make it circulate ; there is another part that cir- 
culates as slowly as its owners can make it; and 
there is still another part that does not circulate at 
all. These two latter portions we may group under 
the term fixed capital, and call the first part circu- 
lating capital. 
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If a business man were to say, "I have a circulat- 
ing capital of fifty thousand dollars," he would mean 
that the fifty thousand dollars are in the shape of 
goods that he is interested in selling as quickly as 
he can — finished goods in his warehouse or unfin- 
ished ones in his mill. He must put his particular Fixed a 
touch on them, thus imparting to them a certain its forma bj 
utility, and then make haste to be rid of them. w^^°whUe 
When he is thus rid of them, the capital that they ^^^""* 
represented will have taken the shape of new goods ^"°^ 
like them. The oftener this capital shifts its forms, doing iu 
the better it is for the owner. The so-called "nim- work 
hie sixpence " is profitable. If the man has a fixed 
capital of fifty thousand dollars, this sum is in forms 
in which it will stay as long as the man can keep it 
there. The sooner the shoes in the factory are fin- 
ished and sold, the better; but the machines that are 
finishing them are not better for having to be quickly 
shifted. The "sixpences" that are in them do not 
gain by being nimble: it is the "slow shillings "that 
are here the best. 

Of the fixed capital of fifty thousand dollars some 
is, perhaps, invested in land, and this will never wear 
out; some is in buildings, and these will wear out 
slowly ; and some is in tools and machines, which will 
wear out more rapidly; but the essential fact about 
them is, that it is not good for production to have 
them wear out at all. This sum of fifty thousand 
dollars may be forced to change many of its forms of 
investment; but the change is unwelcome to the 
owner, and he will put it off as long as he can. He 
must, however, come to it in the end. All capital, ex- 
cept the part that is invested in land, lives by trans- 
migratiou. It must eventually cast off one set of 
bodies and put on others. Not even in a massive 
building will capital stay foreTer, aince even this will 
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perish by degrees. It may be replaced by degrees, so 
long as the structure is kept in repair; but even thia 
involves a shifting of the substance of it, aud ulti- 
mately it will be destroyed and replaced altogetlier. 
Capital, then, does some circulating, even when it is 
embodied in substantial and active tools of produc* 
tion. The thing that separates fixed capital from 
circulating, it thus appears, is not the absolute length 
of time that the fund stays in one set of bodies : it is 
the fact that, in the one case, the operation of circu- 
lating is productive, and the man causes the move- 
ment to go on as rapidly as he can; while in the 
other case the circulating is not productive, but 
wasteful. The fact that a mill wears out, and has to 
be reconstructed or altogether replaced, does not, of 
itself, contribute to production. It is not a welcome 
fact in the experience of the owner of the mill, and 
he permits it to occur only ao far as it is unavoidable.^ 
We ai-e now prepared to test the relation of capital 
of every kind, as well as of capital-goods of every kind, 

I Tbe pure fund of capital may even atay loD^r in some Idnda 
of passive capiMl-gooda tban it does in some active iDBtnimenia. 
Emery, for example. Is an active ogeot for polishiag metals. While 
doiag Its work, it imparts utilities and does not receive them ; but it 
does not last long, and the metal that it ia polishiti); may continue for 
a much longer time in the condition of a passive instrumeDt. Coal, 
loo, is an active instrument .- It is not in the mill for the purpose 
of receiving any additional utility, but is there for Ute purpose ol 
helping workmen to impart utility. It transmutes itself into power, 
and aavet muscle ; but it perishes quickly. The essential fact Is 
that it is for the interest of the owner to hare his emery-wheels 
last as long as they will, and to have bis coal keep op a fire as long 
as it will. Capital may slay for an inata,nt in steam, and for an 
hour in the fuel that generates it; but it also stays for weeks in 
unfinished products. It remains for years In machines, for decades 
in the buildings that hoase them, and forever In the land that the 
buildings now stand on. Fixed capital will always keep Ita fonni 
aa long as it can ; while circulating capital will change iti forms aa 
quickly aa it can. 
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to wages. The separation of these two problems will 
save UB from encountering difficulties that have often 
bafQed inquirers and made absurdities plausible. 
In particular, we shall avoid all difficulty connected 
with either the wages-fund doctrine itself or any of 
the collateral fallacies that have attached themselves 
to it. 

Is there any capital that is simply a *'fund for the atoriogtood 
maintenance of labor"? Is it true, as Adam Smith metbodof 
said, and as a hundred others have repeated, that the ^ii^. °* 
natural way to originate capital is to heap up food 
enough to live on for a long period and then, during 
that period, to make something useful, like a boat, & 
hut or a tool? Is stored food the original capital? 
By our test, capital, if it is in what can be called food 
at all, must be in food-stuff that is really a raw 
material of industry. Wheat is a capital-good of the 
passive kind, for it receives utilities ; and so do flour 
in the grinding, bi'ead in the kneading, meat in the 
baking, etc. If it is not raw materials, but food in 
the full sense of the term, — something which neither 
receives utilities itself nor imparts them to other 
commodities, and which has nothing further before 
it but to be eaten, — it is not capital at all. The 
traditional way of studying the subject of capital has 
put before the mind, as the first and moat typical 
form of it, something which has nothing to do but to 
exhaust itself in satisfying consumers' wants. If 
such a thing is to be rated as a capital-good at all, 
this can only be by that curious and perverse concep- 
tion of the laborer as an engine, and food as the fuel 
that keeps it running. Meat is us coal for this 
wealth-creating machine. 

One obvious difficulty here is on the teleological Def«ctiT« 
side : What is the end of the whole economic process ? impiie!!^ 
We have said that it is utilization. It is the gratifi- ^^ '^"- 
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Theinp- 



catioD th&t shows itself in the nervous sensations, &ni 
the higher sensibilities of the consumer. If, after- 
ward, the consumer works, this labor is not to be 
considered as impelled by the food that he has eaten; 
it is induced by the further food that he will after- 
ward obtain and eat, and by very much besides mere 
nutriment that he will otherwise enjoy. The food 
that is to follow labor is one of the lures to labor 
and, in that sense, is the cause of it. The food that 
precedes the work is, in any normal teleology, the 
cause of nothing except an effect in the person of the 
eater. With the eating, one economic cycle ends; 
for the activities that have fallen within that cycle 
have produced their consummate effect. When, 
with the opening of another day, more labor begins, 
it is the starting of a new cycle; and this will end, 
as the former one ended, when the man consumes the 
fruits of it. 

This, however, is not the most conclusive reason 
why food, as such, should not be regarded as a. capi- 
tal-good, or as a form of investment of any part of 
the permanent fund of capital. It may, indeed, be 
possible to carry througli an entire study of economic 
science the conception of phenomena arranged in an 
abnormal order; and it may even be possible to do 
something in the way of solving practical problems, 
while one is working under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing his theories colored by an illogical teleology ; but 
the conclusive objection lies in the fact that no such 
store of food for laborers anywhere exists. The 
recurrence of the winter season makes it necessary, 
indeed, to store raw materials for food during the 
time when the earth does not produce them. The 
material so stored belongs to the passive variety of 
capital-goods : in other words, it embodies some of 
the circulating variety of permanent capital. It 
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receives utilities until it is finally made into food 
proper and served on tlie table. Wheat gets "time 
utility" by being stored in the elevators until it is 
wanted for giinding; and its value is all the while 
increasing, as it is when it gets form utilities in the 
grinding, place utilities in the carrying and further 
form utilities in the baking. 

Whei-ever there is intermittent production, a store 
is, of course, needed to insure continuous consump- 
tion. The tank that is pumped full once a day may 
discharge an unbroken stream during all the day; 
and in this way a store of such goods as are produced 
only at intervals may, in felicitous words suggested 
by President A, T. Hadley, "translate an intermit- 
tent flow of production into a continuous flow of 
consumption." In a similar way, a store of such 
goods may be accumulated by a slow and continuous 
production, and may then be used up by one quiok 
act of consumption. The reservoir may be filled by 
a constant trickling stream, and may empty itself 
once a day in a single rush through the flood-gate. 
Fireworks may be made during the year and used on 
the Fourth of July. Here a continuous flow of pro- 
duction is translated into an intermittent consump- 
tion ; and many kinds of goods that are usable only 
during one part of the year illustrate this process. 

It is a store of a different kind to which the theory 
under consideration refers. Independently of any 
question as to whether production is continuous or 
intermittent, the view has been presented that capital 
is originally and tj'pically a store to be drawn on 
for the sustaining of labor. With production and 
conaumption going on steadily and at uniform rates 
from day to day, this feeding of men from a store 
most, as has been said, take place. 

The storing that raw food-stuffs undergo, by 
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reason of the periodicity of agriculture, is, in its 
nature, in sharp contrast with that different kind of 
storing which Adam Smith and many others have 
cited as a typical mode of originating capital. This 
supposed store is made distinctly for "laborers," and 
it is made only by capitalists. The object of it is 
the using of the laborer as a piece of productive 
machinery. It is supposed to take place not at all 
because of the periodicity of the harvesting season, 
The relation but because of tlio relation of capital to labor. Some 
one gets capital in the form of food, in order that he 
may feed a day laborer and thus obtain capital in 
some other form. The laborer is a transmuter of 
capital-goods ; and such a storing of food as this, i£ 
it were necessary at all, would be necessary even if 
the season were such that we could plant wheat every 
day of the year and harvest some of it every day in 
the year.* 

■ FrofeMor Caimei, In his luter-day eSort to galvanize the 
wages-fuDd doctrine into life, classifled &11 capital as oonsisUiig 
in raw matcrtuja, Hxed capital and the wages fund. U his terms 
be understood in the natural way, this classiflcBtion invotves adding 
farther two qualities and one pure quantity in order to get a Bum 
total. The wages fund is a quantitative fraction of all the caplul 
In exlaience ; while raw materials and fixed capital, in the seusa 



of capital l< 
labor In coQ- 
tlaaous pro- 
duction fn- 

such storing. 



la wbicb Professor Caimes uses tbe 
It — are kinds of capital-goods. 

If, however, we interpret all three 
wealth, and not to quantities, 
is equally fatal. JmI us make the 
nection, mean the kind af goods that laborers 
now have, as the three varieties of capilal-goodi 



are material forms of 

IB referring lo kinds of 

another difficulty that 

wages, found In this con- 

; and we 

materials, 

fixed capite.1 (meaning active instruments of production), and, 
finally, tbe commodities that laborers consume. The third kind 
of capital-goods, however, nowhere exists. lustmmentAl wealth 
is all included in the first two classes. Every bit of it is either 
in the category of active inatrumenls of production, or In that of 
passive inatnunents ; it Is either aniong the tools that ifanaform, 
or among the matter that is in the transforming. 

It is clear that Professor Caimes could not have intended by tba 
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Let A, again, be the raw material that Trill become 
saccessively A', A" and A'", and in the last-named 
condition will be ready for consumers' use. Let 
the B's and the C's represent other articles in 
parallel stages of the producing process. There 
are men, both laborers and capitalists, who make 
the raw material. A; there are other men who trans- 
form A into A' ; and each one of the transformations 
that follow is effected by one class of producers, with 
the needed tools, buildings and other appliances. 

term wages fund to dealgnate goods In retail abopH ; tot many of 
llieBe are destined for the use of other persons than laborers. If 
they are neither raw materials nor Hied capital, they cannot And a 
place anywhere in Professor Caimes's classification ; yet obTiously 
they represent a part of the merchant's capital. A list of varieties 
of capital that waa intended to include the whole of it, could not 
well omit those parts of the atocks of retail merchants that are 
designed to be sold to those men who are not laborers. If they 
are not raw materials, they are not forms of capital at all, ao- 
cordlng to Professor Caimes's clBssification ; and if they are raw 
materials, then the paris of the stocks that workmen will buy come 
in the same class, and should not be counted a second time as the 
" wagee fund." 

Betail stocks are, in fact, passive capital-goods, receiving utilU 
Ue*. Thus, the shoe that is in a box on a meTchant's ahelves baa 
by no means acquired its full service-rendering power until a foot is 
fonnd that it fits, and tbe fabric that lies In a roll upon the counter 
will not develop its full utility until a customer comes whose taste 
it shall accurately gratify. All goods that are waiting to he par- 
celled in proper quantities and delivered at customers' houses, are 
waiUng to have producers' finishing touohea pat upon them — are 
consumere' goods in the making, like any other ran materials. 

An article by Profeasor S. N. Patten, in the Quarterlf/ Journal 
of Eeonomieg for January, 1869, discussen admirably the case of 
food storing that is compelled by the intermittence of agriculture, 
and makes an acute study of the element, time, in connection with 
capital and its function. 
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There is a series of productive establishments, organ- 
ized in a similai- way, engaged in producing B and 
in transmuting it successively into B', B" and B'". 
There is a similar series of producers creating and 
transforming the material, C. Each group consists 
of laborers, capitalists and entrepreneurs. A'", B'" 
and C" are goods in their final forms, quite ready 
for consumera' use; and this, in logical consistency, 
requires that they shall be at the very last point in 
their economic careers at which they are capital- 
goods at all. They are now in the retail shops wait- 
ing for purchasers. If they take one step more, 
they will cease to be capital-goods altogether and 
■will become consumers' goods. Society, as the great 
producing organism, will have given them up, and 
individuals, as consumers, will have them. There 
is, then, no form of capital that is not an instrument 
in the bands of producing society. When the A'", 
the E'" and the C" are taken by individuals, as 
such, they thus become consumers' wealth. 

If we adhere to our static hypothesis, and suppose 
that the quantity of capital and the quantity of labor 
remain unchanged, that the methods of industry re- 
main the same, etc., all income must be regarded as 
ripened capital-goods of the passive variety. No one 
gets any income except what comes in the form of 
A'", B'" and C", fully ripened; for taking capital- 
goods as a part of one's income would be merely add- 
ing to capital, and this would be a dynamic process. 
Things which up to the point at which they become 
income have been receiving utilities, and so have been 
embodiments of circulating capital, make up every 
one's returns. Where, then, is the independent and 
specially stored food-fund for laborers? Nowhere; 
the difficulty in recognizing it as a variety of capital 
lies in the fact that it does not exist. The food, 
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clothing and other income goods, for laborers as well 
as for other pereons, consist in the ever-ripening 
A'", B'" and C". The material tissue of circulat- 
ing capitfil wastes, as some of it ripens into income, 
but it is at the same time replenished by industry. 

It is most remarkable that the theoiy which assumes u the storo 
that goods are somewhere stored for the use of labor- ^"1^ betoi 
era should not notice the fact that, if this were indeed ^'weu'S^ 
true, there would have to be a similar storage of in- '"' Uborw* 
come goods for the use of capitalists. The capital- 
ist who is helping to make the raw material. A, 
must have bis daily income in the shape of A'", 
etc. He is making raw goods and using ripe ones 
every day ; and his position is exactly analogous to 
that of the laborers who are working with him. 
Neither he nor they can eat, wear or otherwise use 
the crude stuff that they are getting out of the 
ground. Three distinct productive periods must 
elapse before this identical material will be usable, 
yet they must live in the interim. They must all, 
capitalists and laborers alike, have a supply of A'", 
B'" and C". Must it be stored for them, to supply 
their needs until their own raw stuff shall be ri- 
pened? We have answered that question. Of the 
constantly emerging A'", B'" and C", a share goes 
instantly to the capitalists and the laborers at A. 
In neither case is any waiting necessary. The point 
that wo are now insisting on is that, if a store 
were needed to supply the wants of the laborers in 
the sub-group that makes A, it would be needed, for 
precisely the same reason, to supply the wants of the 
capitalist at A. The static hypothesis that capital is 
not increasing means, as we have just said, that the 
whole net income of the capitalist class is used up 
daily in the form of consumers' goods. It means, also, 
that capital is not diminishing; and that, therefore^ 
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only the income of the capitalist, and not his per- 
manent fund of productive wealth, is available to 
supply his wants. He has, indeed, an ultimate safe- 
guard against starvation, which the laborer lacks ; for 
by changing his plan of life he can use up his capi- 
tal. But naturally he does not do this, and the static 
hypothesis requires that he shall not do it. In this 
condition, he needs a store of subsistence goods, 
^the laborers need one. For the reasons that have 
been fully stated, however, neither of them needs 
such a store. 

Groods that are receiving utility, on the one hand, 
and goods that are imparting utility, on the other, 
exhaust the entire class of capital-goods. As they 
come and go in their endless succession, they per- 
petuate the entity to which is here given the dis- 
tinctive name, capital. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE PRODUCTIVITY OP SOCIAL LABOR DEPENDENT 
ON ITS QUANTITATIVE RELATION TO CAPITAL 

Throughout this work the thing described by the 
term, capital, will be what a business man under- 
stands by that word. It is a permanent fund of pro- 
ductive wealth, and is what is commonly meant by 
"money" invested in productive goods, the identity 
of which is forever changing. The articles that 
embody the fund are, like particles of water in a 
river, vanishing things; while the fund itself, like 
the river, is the abiding thing. 

It is a striking fact that labor also is a permanent 
force — a fund of human energy that never ceases to 
, exist and to act. Men are as perishable as are capi- Laborap«iw 
tal-goods, but labor is as permanent as is capital, force. 
The problem of wages has to do with the continuous 
earning power that the imperishable agent, labor, 
possesses and will possess. The question is, What 
will labor create and get during this year, next year 
and all the following years ? If the rate of wages is 
hereafter to rise, this means that labor will acquire, 
as the years pass by, an increasing power of produc- 
tion. The attention of practical men is directed to 
the interests, the rights and the struggles, not of 
particular laborers, but of labor in its permanence. 

This enduring agent is not an abstract or an im- 
material thing any more than is capital. We do 
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not view it as an action apart from an actor, for it 
consiats of men in action. Moreover, the men, in 
their capacity of consumers, get the benefit of their 
work, and they have the privilege of deciding what 
forms their work shall take. Just as a capitalist 
determines what kinds of goods shall constitute his 
productive wealth, so the laborer decides into what 
kind of productive action he shall put his bodily 
and mental powers. He decides, that is, whether he 
will make of himself a fai-mer, a miner, a weaver or 
a printer. The man as a consumer is the owner of 
the man as a producer. He will put his powers into 
the particular kind of activity that, in his view, givea 
a promise of yielding the largest product. 

As the generations come and go, the forma that 
labor takes steadily change. The conditions of the 
year 1800 demanded certain kinds of labor; tliose of 
t w^°' ^^^^ demand different kinds. There are youthful 
I «liuKelQl. laborers coming continually on to the industrial 
stage; and, when the conditions of their time are 
akin to those of their fathers' time, they may learn 
their fathers' trades. Even then, however, they usu- 
ally practise the trades in new ways; and where the 
Gonditione require it, they master wholly new acts- 
Labor, the permanent personal agent, is as change- 
ful in its forms as is capital, the permanent material 
agent. As a worn-out instrument maybe succeeded 
by one of a different kind, so may a retiring laborer 
be followed by one who will do a different kind of 
work. Men come and men go, but work continues 
forever. Because the men are changing, however, 
the kinds of work change also. 

There are, then, two permanent entities combined 
in the industry of the world. The one is capital, or 
the wealth that continues forever by casting off and 
renewing material bodies — capital-goods. The 
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other 13 kbor, which continues in a similar way. 
It ie represented to-day by one set of men, and to- 
morrow by another. Both of these permanent agents 
of production have an unlimited power of bodily 
transmutation : they are changing their embodiment 
every year and every day. 

What has here been termed economic dynamics 
compels both labor and capital to go through this 
change. With new wants to be gratified, men must 
make new kinds of consumers' wealth; and they 
must do this by working in ways and with instru- 
ments that are unlike the old. Mechanical inven- Dpiuiiii!* 
tions alter the forma of labor and of capital. The b^ui^bor 
centralizing process that supplants many small sliops "c^iSg^ 
by one great factory, and then gathers many such thairfoma. j 
factories under one managemeut, does the same thing. 
Labor, as such, never stops; but certain forms of it 
stop and are succeeded by others. Capital never 
goes out of existence, but certain forms of it perish 
and are followed by others. These permanent pro- 
ducing agents are in endless self-transmutation. 

What has already appeared, and what greatly con- 
cerns us at this point, is the fact that any increase 
or diminution in the amount of labor that is employed 
in connection with a given amount of capital causes 
that capital to change its forms. Where there is a ' 
capital of five hundred dollars for each worker, that 
fund is in one set of forms; and where there is a 
capital of a thousand dollars per man, it is in a dif- 
ferent set. Now, the labor changes its forms in the 
same way. The men who are working with the 
smaller capital perform one set of acts, and those 
who have the greater capital in their hands perform 
another set. Arts are always practised in new and 
changed waj'S, when capital multiplies itself and takes 
the shape of costly and elaborate machineiy. That 
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the relative amountB of labor and capital should 
change, means that the forms of both should change: 
it means that each agent must fit itself to the other's 
requirements. Mutual adaptations ai'e the rule, 
wherever the two agciib) are combined. 

We are now prepared to test the productive power 
that resides in the final increment of each of these 
permanent agents. With a force of a thousand 
men, working for decade after decade, with neither 
diminution nor increase, and with a capital of a mill- 
ion dollars, sustaining itself also without deduc- 
tion or enlargement, how large is the product that 
a unit of labor will produce? The answer to this 
question, which funiiahes the law of wages and 

^^ interest, is: These incomes are fired by the final pro- 
ductivity of labor and of capital, as permanejU agenta 
of production. 

■' There is a formula which has been used to explain 
the rent of land that we may well apply in a new 
way. We may have a simple illustration, by disre- 
garding, for a moment, the existence of that auxil- 
iary capital which labor needs in tilling the soil. 
We will suppose each worker to carry with him a 
simple tool, of which the cost is too small to repre- 
sent any appreciable amount of wealth. Practically 
empty-handed, then, this labor applies itself to a 
piece of land, and creates an income in the shape of 
a crop. This reduction of tlie auxiliary capital to a 
practical zero, be it noted, affects no principle that 
we are studying; for the thing that we have to prove 
could be established perfectly well, if we used a 
more cumbersome illustration, by assuming that the 
workers were supplied with a complicated outfit of 
tools, seed, live stock, etc. The product that can 
be traced to the last unit of labor applied to land 
affords, however, the moat available, because the 
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moat simple, illustration of the principle of the final 
productivity of labor. 

It is a static standard of wages that we are now 
seeking. The field and the working force are assumed 
to remain unchanged, while methods and environ- 
ment also remain constant. What permanent income 
are we, under these conditions, to attribute to the 
final unit of labor? We apply the simplest test that 
can be made, when we take one man from the force 
and so dispose of the remaining men that no appre- 
ciable disarrangement of the industry results from 
this withdrawal. The field is still tilled in its entire 
area; but it is tilled less completely and the crop is, 
by a certain amount, reduced. On the other hand, 
we may add a man to the force and rearrange the 
company so that no misadjustment is occasioned by 
the addition. A more intensive cultivation of the 
field now results, and in consequence there is a 
definite enlargement of the product. 

The amount that is taken from the crop, when one 
cultivator is withdrawn from the force, measures the 
effective productivity of every laborer of like per- 
sonal capacity. It makes no difference which of such 
laborers is selected for the test. The withdrawal of 
any one makes the force by one unit smaller; and 
what we wish to measure is the reduction of the crop 
that the taking of a unit from the working force 
occaj^ions. No man can get more than his presence 
adds to the product that the land and the labor could 
create without him. 

It may be that there are differences in the kinds of 
work that different men do; and one man may do 
what is indispensable to the securing of any crop 
whatever, while another does what is of far less con- 
sequence. The man who drops seed cannot be dis- 
pensed with; but the one who gives to the land the 
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final touches that prepare it to receive the seed can 
be spared with less loss. Yet the one laborer is of 
'no more effective consequence than the other, so long 
kS they are interchangeable. Let the seed sower 
depart, and the other man will be put in his place. 
The crop will be the same as it would have been, if 
the worker in the less important place had been the 
one to depart. In effect, the products of all men 
who are personally equal and interchangeable are 
alike. The product that can be attributed to any 
one, as due solely to his presence, is tested by taking 
him out of the force, reari-anging the remaining 
workers and letting only the least important kind of 
work go unperformed. 

Now, if we can assume, for a moment, that this 
territory is a state by itself, and that workers do not 
oome to it from other industrial fields and do not go 
from it to othera, the late of wages is fixed by what 
one man on this isolated plantation is effectively 
worth. A man can claim, not what men are paid 
somewhere else, but what be virtually gives to his 
employer here. Only under such circumstances are 
wages fixed by the product that is attributable to a 
final unit of labor. 

If the assumed reduction in the working force be 
permanent, so that the force forever continues smaller, 
the crop will amount to less, year by year, by reason 
of the reduction. A similar test might have been 
made by adding a unit of labor, instead of taking one 
away. In tliat case, if the addition be permanent 
and the force always continues by one unit larger, 
the average crop will be greater. This enables us 
to measure the permanent income that is imputable 
to one unit of labor. 

It is the "final" productivity of labor, as thus 
measured, that fixes wages. This term, final, im- 
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plies an order of succession: it signifies that there 
is a first, a second and a last unit of labor to be dis- 
tinguished. By the common method of illustrating 
the law of value, there is a final unit of a kind of 
commodity consumed by one person. We give to 
him one article of a kind, then another and after 
a while, a last one ; and we discover that they are less 
and less useful to him, as the series is earned toward 
completion. The last unit has less of utility than 
any of the others. By a law that Austrian studies 
have made familiar, the value of any article in this 
series of goods of one kind is fixed by the utility 
of the final one — final utility universally gauges 
value. 

This principle we have undertaken to apply to the 
productive powers of different agents of production, 
and just now we are applying it to labor. We may, 
if we wish, arrange in a similar imaginary series 
workmen who are of like peraonal capacity and can 
be changed, the one for the other. We shall then 
introduce the men into the field one at a time, and 
see what product is virtually created by each of them. 
With one man in a field of a given size, a certain 
crop will, on the average, be secured. With two 
men, however, the crop will not be doubled; tor the 
second worker will create less than the first one. 
This reduction in the productivity of successive unita 
of labor, as they are set tilling a field of fixed extent, 
furnishes the tasis for a general law. 

It is, of course, true that, if two men can combine 
their labors so as to assist each other in essential 
ways, such a diminution of their specific produc- 
tivity may not appear. Two men make possible a 
rudimentary organization of labor; and this is a new 
influence, of which a full study must take account. 
If we start with o 
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tract of land, he may work at a certain disadvantage; 
and a second man may so far remove this disadvaD- 
Impraved tage as to insure more than a double crop. A third, 
a fourth and a fifth man might contribute to the per- 
fection of the organization, and so hold somewhat in 
abeyance the law of diminishing returns that we 
have cited; but in the end the law would assert 
itself. When there are twenty men in the field, for 
example, the addition of a twenty-first will have no 
appreciable effect in improving the organization; 
while, on the other hand, it will overcrowd and over- 
work the land. The mere effect of this crowding is 
what we now have to study. We may disregard the 
gain that would come in the earlier stages of the 
process, through the organization of labor; for in a 
large force it is the last unit which fixes by its 
product the standard of wages ; and what this unit 
does is not needed for the perfecting of the organi- 
zation. 

In studying the mere effect of crowding the land 
with laborers, it is better at first to disregard the 
gain that comes by organization. This gain we have 
to study by itself, in that division of the theory 
which is to be devoted to economic dynamics. Or- 
ganization, like mechanical invention, simply im- 
proves the conditions under which the successive 
Land crowd- imits of labor are applied. It is as though the new 
ra^uoaste- Taea brought better tools with them. If we are to 
tunu. isolate and measure the mere effects of overcrowd- 

ing the land, we must, however, assume that this 
and all other conditions remain for the time being 
unaltered. 

We will, then, assume that one man goes into a 
large field, then another and another, till in the end 
there are twenty. We will assume that their meth- 
ods of tilling the soil remain unchanged, and we will 
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disregard the enlarged power that, in the early stages 
of the growth of the force, they may derive from 
cooperation. The whole process of thus building up 
a working force is, of course, imaginary: it repre- 
sents an unreal and one-sided process in economic 
dynamics. Nowhere can we ever find such an experi- 
ment, A farmer would never actually place one man The aetoal 
on two hundred acres of land, leave him there for a or'awof^"ng 
year and measure the crop; and then, putting an nn^^Jpo^ 
additional man there in the following year, measure '"''*' 
the increase of the crop. He would certainly not 
continue such an experiment for twenty years and so 
make of his farm a laboratory whei-e the economist 
might see, in complete operation, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns from land under tillage. Having 
twenty men at work on the two hundred acres, the 
farmer would, indeed, ascertain in some experimental 
way how large a product is imputable to the twenti- 
eth one. He would test the final productivity of 
labor; and he would find that the product due to the 
twentieth man's presence is less than would be the 
product that one man would have called into exist- 
ence, if he had entered the field when it was less 
crowded. This fact is amply attested by experience, 
is confirmed by deductive reasoning and is one of the 
undisputed truths of economic science. Land of a 
given area and quality yields less and less per man, 
as more and more men are set tilling it. The sim- 
plest and most natural mode of illustrating this law 
is to imagine the men placed in a field, one at a 
time, till there are twenty of them at work. Each 
of them is thus seen to add less to the crop than did 
his predecessor. The product that can be attributed 
to any one man grows steadily less, as the force is 
thus built up to its full complement; and the amount 
that is due to the twentieth man is least of all. If 
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all men must accept as pay what this man produces, 
we have the solution of the problem of wages.' 

In a static state the working force continues for- 
ever, without addition or diminution; and methods 
and conditions of production remain forever the 
same. The pertonnel of the force undergoes the 
change of identity that must occur as one man dies 
and another replaces him; but the laboring force, as 
such, suffers no change. The processes and the en- 
vironment of the labor are fixed. There is no building 
up of the force from a small beginning, and no change 
in its per capita product. Yet the earnings of the 
men are fiied by the law of final productivity. This 
means, in reality, that every laborer gets what would 
be lost to the employer if any one man now in the 
force were to stop working. One way of measuring 
this final product of the labor, and at the same time 
presenting to the mind a principle that governs the 
amounts of it, is to imagine that the force grows, 
unit by unit, to its present size. Each unit, when 
it adds itself to the force, is for the time being the 
final one ; and it transiently sets the standard of pay. 
But when the last unit comes, its product becomes 
the peiTuanent standard; as the force is not further 
enlarged, and the pay of the men is not again changed. 
The whole process is imaginary; but it illustrates 
two principles that together control the foi'tunes of 
laboring humanity, namely : (1) At any one time 
wages tend to equal the product of the final unit of 
labor ; and (2) this product becomes smaller or lai^r 
as, other things remaining the same, the force 



• The poasibiliiy that in tho early stages of llie growth of the 
laboring force, the diminutioa of the returns might be couateracted 
by improved Gombinations among the men, or by improved method* 
of tillage, needs to be considered, as do otbcr dynamic iufluencea, 
in a separate divialon of eoonomic theory. 
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becomes larger or smaller. The former principle is 
static, and governs wages in each period; while the 
latter ia dynamic and, with other dynamic princi- 
pleSi controb the future of the laboring class. Mere 
growth of population, without further change, ia an 
impoverishing influence. 

How is it, now, that the product which is attributed 
to the last man fixes the pay of all the men ? Here 
we must be careful to make the conditions of our 
illustration conform to the facts of life. A farmer 
hires his men in a general market, and pays a rate of 
wages that the market has in some way established. 
He then puts the men into hia field until, by the law On mingle 
of diminishing returns, the product of the final man flmu pro- 
haa become so small that it yields wages only. The iab^r"on- 

rate of pay, be it noted, is fixed in the main outside ''"™* ]" **• 
■^ •' _ generu rale 

of this farm; and the final productivity of labor on ufwmga 
the farm is made to conform to this rate of pay. 

What if there were no outside market in which the 
rate of pay might be fixed? What if the farm were 
the whole industrial field? This supposition would 
simplify industry, so as to make it grotesquely unlike 
the actual world; but it would place in the clearest 
light the law of wages that is at work in the actual 
world. If the farm were an isolated society, notsell- inasociety 
ing its products and buying others, and not import- the'rata" ^ 
ing labor at a rate of pay that was fixed outside of ih" final* " 
its confines, then the rate of pay would be fixed Pf^S^"*"^ 
within the farm itself, and by the final productivity 
of the labor there employed. 

Let there, for example, be an island of the sea not 
reached by ships, and having a fixed amount of land 
and an unchanging population; and let it have no 
industry that needs to be considered except agri- 
culture. We need no one to tell us that this state is 
imaginary and grotesquely unlike the world as it is. 
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It is, nevertheless, like the world in this vital par- 
ticular, that what is produced by the iinal man in 
eucb an isolated population sets the wages of all 
men there. The effective value of any man to his 
employer is what would be lost if he were to 
cease working. That amount — the effective prod- 
uct of any man in the force — sets the standard 
to which the pay of labor generally conforms. 
There is now no consulting an outside labor market 
— there is no importing into this community a rate 
of pay that in some way is fixed in an environing 
world. We have made the community on the island 
to be a world by itself, and have found tliat any such 
society gives to all laborers, as their natural reward, 
what the final laborer produces. 

We will next, to complete our illustration, make 
our plantation resemble the world in this essential 
respect, that it is a completely organized society. 
We will make it vast in extent and will cause the 
occupanta of it to carry on, not agriculture only, but 
every industry. We will give to the community its 
complement of smiths, carpenters, weavers, shoe- 
makers, miners, printers, etc. We will supply the 
needed capital and see that it takes the needed forms. 
We will make sure that each particular industry has 
its proper part of tlie whole social fund, and we will 
caj-efully retain the condition originally assumed — 
that the community is isolated from all others. It 
is a world in itself, and there is no other accessible 
world from which it can derive its standard of wage. 
What, then, fixes the rate of pay for labor? Clearly 
the final productivity of labor, as it is employed in 
connection with the total fund of productive wealth 
in all the aflSliated groups and sub-groups, or specific 
industries. The product created by a final unit of 
social labor sets the standard of wages. 
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There is, in fact, no other standard to which pay 
can conform. When we were speaking of a. farmer 
%vho obtained his laborers from an environing region 
of shops, railroads, etc., we found that he would pay 
to his men what the shops, etc., pay; and be would 
employ so many of them that the last one set work- 
ing on the limited piece of land in the farmer's posses- 
sion would earn his wages only. Here the last man's Othernu 
product does not set the rate of wages, but simply general 
conforms to the rate that is imported from without. ^^Hlbi'^ 
In a society that is a world in itself, the rate of wages 
cannot he a borrowed one. The men cannot be lured 
into society from without and paid enough to induce 
them to come, since there is no without in the case. 
The men are in the society from the first, and must 
stay there; and all of them must be employed. 
Every one of them who offers himself to an employer 
has something to offer to that employer, since he can 
increase the output of goods in any establishment to 
which he may go. At some rate the employer will 
take him; and if competition is perfect, the rate will 
actually conform to the amount that the man's pres- 
ence adds to the product of the mill, farm or shop in 
which he may he set working. If the man gives to 
an employer more than he gets from him, an induce- 
ment is offered to other emploj'ere to take him at a 
Ijetter rate of pay. Men in other occupations are in 
the same strategic situation, and the wages of social 
labor equal the product of a composite final unit of it. 

How is this product to be measured? Take away 
one social unit of labor, and see what is lost by the 
withdrawal of it; or add one such unit, and see what 
is gained by the addition. In either case, it is pos- 
sible to note the amount of product that is separately 
due to a unit of labor and to no other agent. Let 
us, then, withdraw what we have called a social unit 
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''of labor. This is a composite unit, coDBisting of 
some labor from every industrial group that the com- 
munity conteins. We will take away cultivators of 
the land, smiths, carpenters, weavers, etc., in care* 
fully adjusted proportions, causing a final unit of 
labor to vanish from everj- specific industry. 

As we take away laborers, we leave the capital 
everywhere unchanged in amount ; but we change the 
forms of it in every one of the industries, so as to 
ipake it accurately Gt the needs of the slightly reduced 
working force. There must be, if our test is perfect, 
no disarrangements caused by the withdrawal of the 
unit of social capital. The whole of that capital 
must continue to be utilized; and, therefore, when 
the departing men throw down their tools, these 
must not be left on the graund, as representing so 
much wasted capital. If this were done, the depart- 
ure of the men would mean, not only loss of the prod- 
uct of a unit of labor, but the further loss of so 
much of the products as was attributable to the tools 
that the men were using. The remaining men may 
have no need of the abandoned tools themselves, 
hut they do need the capital that these implements 
embody. That we must save, and we do it by the 
transmuting process already described. The aban- 
doned pick and shovel become, by a miracle of trans- 
mutation, an improvement in the quality of a hotse 
and cart. There are fewer men digging; but they 
have as much capital »s ever, and they have it in 
a form in which, with their reduced numbers, they 
can use it. Similarly, in the mill there are aban- 
doned machines, and the remaining workers cannot 
set them running. The capital that is in them can 
be utilized, however, if it will transform itself into 
an improvement in the machinery that the remain- 
ing workers use. Everywhere there are fewer in- 
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struments, but better ones ; and the capital, as sacfa, 
is not reduced by a jot or a tittle. 

This byiiothesia it is that tests the productive The with- ^ 
power of a unit of empty-banded labor — that reveals tests the 
the actual etandard of wages. If a hundred men*^ PJ^^"J^'' 
constitute the unit of social labor that we have de- **"■ 
scribed, and if their departure reduces the product of 
all industries by a total amount that can be stated 
as two hundred dollars, then that is the product that 
can be attributed solely to the work of the hundred 
men. If they are typical men of equal working 
powers, two dollars a day make one man's natural 
wages. 

How ultra- imaginary is such a test of the produc- 
tive power of laborl How far beyond possibility is 
the actual creation of such a microcosmical society 
as our assumed plantation would constitute! It 
would, indeed, be impossible to apportion the labor 
rightly among all the diffei'ent industries that, in a 
laboratory test of the wage law, would have to be 
represented, or to withdraw exactly the right number 
of men from each of the industries, when the tinal 
unit of social labor should be taken away. How 
nearly unthinkable is that essential part of the test, 
the prompt transmuting of the capital into the forma 
that the reduced working force would require! 

Yet all this is done in actual industry: the world 
daily accomplishes this miraculous thing, automati- 
cally and without observation. By forces that run 
through its economic system, it gives to each indus- 
try its due portion of the whole social capital. It Thelmwthui 
puts that portion, in every case. Into the forms that ii^^ij^ 
the men of the group require. Wherever men 
become scarcer or more abundant, it alters the forms 
of the capital to fit their needs. It makes an uncon- 
scious hut real test of the final productivity of labor; 
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for it reveals what the world would lose, if a unit of 
labor were to withdraw itself and if the capital were 
still to be fully utilized; and it makes the pay of 
labor conform to this standard. In this process ia 
involved a permanent fund of social capital, a per- 
manent force of social labor and an automatic adjust- 
ment of wages in each particular part of the indus- 
trial system, to conform to the final productivity of 
labor as a whole. 

NoTH, — If in this Htaiic study we conld dlow Ihe eye to range 
{orward and take in a view of the part of the Seld where chftngea 
are going on, we should see that the very formula that desciibea 
the present natural standard of wages reveals one of the cardinal 
influences that cause this standard to rise. If capital becomes 
abundant, while the supply of labor remains stationary, the same 
effect is produced as if the supply of labor diminished, while that 
of capital remained unchanged. It is the reveise of the effect that 
comes from crowding an environment with workers, and it makes 
the efficiency of one roan grow larger, iostead of smaller. The 
richer the world is in capital, the richer the worker is In productive 
power. Into this region of ibonghl we may not now go ; but what 
we may properly note is that at every point In the period of grow- 
ing wealth, labor will find iu natural rale of pay fixed by the law 
that we have now before us. Fifty years hence wages will be 
higher than they are to-day ; but they will be fixed by the final 
productivity of labor in that later and more fruitful industrial 
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CHAPTER XII 

FINAL PBODUCTIVITY THE BBGULATOB OF BOTH 

WAGES AND INTEBBST^ 

Instead of the plantation in our late illustration, 
we will think at once of the world, with its innu- 
merable industries and its complete outfit of agents 
and appliances. It is, of course, isolated, since 
neither products, workers nor instruments can mi- 
grate to it or from it; and the rate of wages that it 
affords must be determined entirely within itself. 

We can now derive an advantage from the imagi- 
nary process of supplying the labor for this commu- 
nity, unit by unit, provided that we can do this 
without getting the impression that the action of the 
law of final productivity depends on it. This is 
only one way of illustrating the action of that law. 
The actual and practical test of the productive power 
of one unit of labor is made, if one unit only is taken 
out of a complete force and if the ensuing reduction 
of the product is noted. This test we have already 
applied. It is for the sake of having a more complete 
view of the action of the law of final productivity 
that we now build up a working force, unit by 

^ The theory advanced in this chapter and the two following 
ones was first published in the Quarterly Journal of EconomiCM^ 
in two articles entitled, respectively, ** Distribution as Determined 
by the Law of Rent'' (April, 1801), and ''A Universal Law of 
Economic Variation " (April, 1804). 
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QDit) leaving capital unchanged in amount, though 
changing in its forms with the arrival of each new 
unit of labor. We will Jet a thousand workers con- 
stitute each increment of labor, and let farmers, car- 
penters, smiths, weavers, printers, etc., be represented 
An lllogtra- ID it in carefully adjusted proportions. Every occu- 
or^t^bj^a pation must have its representatives, and the com- 
MBito pfi'^tive number of them must be hxed according to 
' a law that it will soon be our duty to study. All 
;.that we now need to know about this law is, that it 
80 apportions labor among the different groups and 
sub-groups that the productive power of labor is 
brought to a certain uniformity iu the various occu- 
pations. Common and adaptable labor is made to 
produce as much in one sub-group as in another. 

Give, now, to this isolated community a hundi-ed 
million dollars' worth of capital, and introduce 
gradually a corresponding force of workers. Put a 
thousand laborers into the rich environment that 
these conditions afford, and their product per capita 
will be enormous. Their work will be aided by cap- 
ital to the extent of a hundred thousand dollars per 
man. This sum will take such forms as the workers 
can best use, and a profusion of the available tools, 
machines, materials, etc., will beat every laborer's 
hand. If we were to try to imagine the forms of pro- 
ductive wealth that such a condition would require, 
we should bring before the mind a picture of automatic 
machinery, of electrical motors and of power obtained 
from cataracts, tides and waves. We should see 
chemical wonders performed in the preparing of 
FonuMkoD materials, the creating of soil and the like. We 
oap?ti?us«d should place the worker in the position of a lordly 
w^iksri. director of natural forces so great and so varied that 
they would seem more like occult powers of the air 
than like tools of mundane trades. All this, how- 
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ever, is only a picture of what would be slowly and 
remotely approached, it eapilal were quietly to out- 
grow population and were to reveal its power of 
taking the forma that the needs of the relatively few 
workers would require. Something like this is the 
goal of natural economic tendencies. 

Add, now, a second thousand workers to the force; 
and, with the appliances at their service changed 
in form — as they must be — to adapt them to the 
uses of the larger number of men, the output per 
man will be smaller than before. This second incre- 
ment of labor has at its disposal capital amounting to 
only half a hundred thousand dollars per man; and 
this it has taken from the men who were formerly 
using it. In using capital, the new force of workers 
goes share in share with the force that was already in 
the field. Where one of the original workers had an 
elaborate machine, he now has a cheaper and less 
efficient one ; and the new workers by his side also 
have machines of the cheaper variety. This reduc- nmi 
tion in the efficiency of the instrument that the [n'thMe"*" ' 
original worker used must be taken into account, in ^^j|,_ 
estimatincr how much the new worker can add to the additions m 
1 f . 1 II- 1 I , the aomber 

product of industry. His presence has cheapened ollsbotGra. 

the instruments used by the first set of workers and 
has taken something from their efficiency. His own 
share of the original capital, as it is made over to 
him by the workers formerly in his immediate part 
of the field, consists also in the cheaper and less 
efficient instruments. For two reasons, therefore, 
he brings into existence less wealth than did one of 
the first division of laborers. 

All over the field the hundred million dollars has, 
as it were, stretched itself out to meet the needs of 
a double force of workers. Of some kinds of tools 
there are now twice as many as before ; but they are 
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all lees costly and less efficient. Cheaper buildings 
and more of them, is the rule. Railroadij have more 
ourree and grades, less durable bridges and, in gen- 
eral, less substantial plants. There are two sailing 
vessels, where there was formerly one steamer; and 
there are two wooden ships, where there was one 
of steel. The capital of the community, without 
changing in amount, has taken a form that is more 
extended than its earlier one — the instruments are 
everywhere multiplied and cheapened. 

We must be careful as to the arithmetic of the 
change. The product that can be attributed to this 
' second increment of labor is, of courae, not all that 
it creates by the aid of the capital that the earlier 
diviaion of worker* has lurrendered to it; it is only 
what its presence adds to the product previously 
Theprodnct created. With a thousand workers using the whole 
incremBnt Capital, the product was four units of value; with 
■II that' it"' t^"* thousand, it is four plus; and the plus quan- 
^J?*-"^.?*,* tity, whatever it is, measures the product that is 

tittributable to the second increment of labor only, 
rhere is a minus quantity to be taken into account 
in calculating the product that is attributable to the 
Snal unit of labor. If we take, first, all that it 
creates by the aid of the capital that is surrendered 
k> it, and then deduct what is taken from the product 
)f the earlier workers and their capital by reason of 
i»e share of capital that they surrender to the new 
Evorkers, we shall have the net addition that the new 
workers make to the product of industrj\ 
With the vast capital utilized, the product that 
ie new unit of labor adds to the product that could 
lave been had without it will be very great, though 
:t will be less than was created by the first unit, 
Every man in the new working force produces enough 
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after increment of labor, till the force is decupled; 
aiid the product that is due to the last of the addi- 
tions is stilt great. Continue to add to the force 
till it numbei-s a hundred thousand, having still 
the hundred million dollars' woith of capital, but in 
changed form. The workers are then about as well 
equipped as are those of the United States at the 
present day. The last increment of labor may be 
supposed to add to the product that the society 
would have realized without its aid about as much 
as a working force of the same siae, in this countrj', 
could separately create, by adding itself to the force 
already employed. 

If, now, this hundredth increment of labor is the^- 
laat one that the isolated society contains, we have 
the law of wages. We have set the population 
working till no reserve exists from which we can 
get more. The last composite unit of labor — the 
final division of a thousand men — has created its 
own distinguishable product. This is less than the 
product that was attributable to any of the earlier 
divisions; but, now that this section of the laboring 
force is in the field, no division is effectively worth 
any more than is this one. If any earlier section o£ 
the working force were to demand more than the 
last one pi'oduces, the employer could dischaige it 
and put into its place the last section of men. What 
he would lose by the departure of any body of a 
thousand men, is measured by the product that was 
brought into existence by the last body that wae set 
working. 

Each unit of labor, then, is worth to its employer 
what the last unit produces. When the force is Tbefinkl 
complete, no one body of a thousand men can with- ^''torTn^ 
draw without lessening the product of the whole ^^^^ \ 
society by the same amount that we have attributed ' 
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,to the one that we last set working. The effective 
value of any unit of labor is always what the whole 
society with all its capital produces, minus what it 
would produce if that unit were to be taken away. 
This seta the universal standard of pay. A unit of 
labor consists, in the supposed case, of a thousand 
men, and the product of it is the natural pay of a 
thousand men. If the men are equal, a thousandth 
part of this amount is the natural pay of any one of 
them. 

We are seeking, of course, a static standard of 
wages ; but the process that gradually builds up a 
force of laborers from a thousand to a hundred thou- 
sand, and causes capital to modify its forms as the 
increase of the force goes on, is not a static process. 
It is a dynamic operation which brings the working 
force up to its static complement. From the time 
that the force is complete, however, we leave it un- 
changed: we let the static condition thus attained 
continue forever. The importance of going through 
the illustrative dynamic process, and making up the 
permanent force unit by unit, lies in the clear view 
that this gives o£ die product that can be attributed 
to the "final" unit. 

Actually, no unit is last in time. The hundred 
thousand men, with the hundred million dollars' 
worth of capital, work on year after year, and no one 
division of a thousand can be singled out as consti- 
tuting the particular division whose product fixea 
wages. Any one such body of men is always worth 
to its employers what the final division would pro- 
duce, if we were to set them working in such an order 
of succession as, for illustration, we have described. 
That the men will get this amount, is insured by 
employers' competition. The final division of a 
thousand men has in its hands a certain potential 
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product, when it offers its service to employers. If 
one set of entrepreneurs will not give them the value 
of it, another will, provided that competition is 
perfect. With an ideally complete and free com-' 
petitive system, each unit of labor can get exactly 
what a final unit produces. With an imperfect com- 
petition, it still tends to get that amount. The final 
product of labor sets a standard for the pay of labor; 
and actual wages tend toward it, with variations. 

We have noted the fact that an entrepreneur's net 
profit ia an incentive to competition. Such a profit 
is mercantile, and means that employers are selling 
their products for more than they are paying out in 
wages and interest — that the price of the goods 
exceeds the cost of the elements that compose them. 
We noted the fact that "natural price," as defined by 
economists, is really a wagea-and-interest price ; for 
it equals the sum of these two outlays. A profit- 
giving price exceeds that sura, but the competition 
that tends to annihilate the profit cuts it off at both 
ends. By bidding against each other in selling 
goods, employers make the prices smaller; and by 
bidding against each other in hiiing lalwr and capi- 
tal, they make wages and interest larger. There is Froflta 
a profit on labor, so long as the men in a working ^™on'S»i 
force are paid less than the final one produces ; but J^J^," 
competition tends to annihilate that profit and to prodact, 
make the pay of labor equal to the product of the 
final unit of it. 

As has again and again been said, we have con- 
structed an ideal society in which disturbing facts 
are omitted, and we have so far described none of 
the obstacles that pure law encounters in real life. 
We have made no estimate of the amount of devia- 
tion from the final productivity standard that the pay 
of workmen actually reveals. All such studies have 
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a place in the dynamic division of our work. As real 
an gravitation is the force that di'aws the actual pay of 
meu toward a standard that is set by the final pro- 
ductivity law. This law is universal and permanent: 
everywhere it will outlive the local and changeful 
influences that modify its operation. We are to get 
what we produce ^ — such is the dominant rule of life; 
and what we are able to produce by means of labor, 
is determined by what a final unit of mere labor can 
add to the product that can be created without its 
aid. Final productivity governs waget. We may now 
summarize the conclusions that we have thus far 
reached, coneeming the natural standard of wages* 
in the following series of propositions : — 

(1} Labor, like commodities, is subject to a law 
of marginal appraisal. The rate that the market 
puts on the final unit of the supply of each of them, 
it puts on the entire supply. Aa the last unit of con- 
sumers' goods is a price-making one, so the laet unit 
of labor is the one that fixes wages. 

(2) The terra final does not designate a particular 
unit that can be identified and separated from others. 
There is not, for example, in the elevators of the 
United States a special lot of wheat that is in a 
strategic position and has a price-making power that 
other wheat does not possess. Any unit whatever 
of this commodity is final in the economic sense ; 
inasmuch as, by its presence, it brings the supply to 
its present actual magnitude. Similarly, the final, 
marginal or lait unit of labor does not consist of par- 
ticular men. It is especially necessary to guard 
against the idea that the final men, whose products 
fix the general rate of wages, are those who would 
naturally be employed last, because they are the poor- 
est. We have been careful to say that it is units of 
labor, as such, that are the basis of the law of wages ; 
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and a body of men must be of the average quality of 
ordinary laborers, if it is to constitute such a unit. 

(3) In presenting the law of final utility, it is 
customary to arrange the units of a commodity in an 
imaginary series, to present them one at a time and 
to ascertain how important each one is to the con- 
sumer. Yet commodities never come to the market 
in such an order. The whole present supply of a ; 
commodity is offering in the market; but the price 
that it is bringing is fixed by the importance that 
would attach to the final unit, if the »uj>ply were 
offered in tuch a series of units. 

In like manner, we may find it useful, in present- 
ing the law by which wages ai-e fixed, to go through 
an imaginary operation of setting men at work, one 
man at a time or one company of men at a time, and 
thus to find what importance the market places on 
the last one. This reveals the operation of a law of 
diminishing productivity; and whether we take a 
single man or a body of men as the unit of labor, any 
unit can get, as pat/, what the last one would produce, 
if the force were set working in this wag. 

(4) The standard of wages thus attained is a statio y 
one. So long as the labor and the capital continue 
unchanged in amount, and produce the same things, 
by the same processes and under an unchanging 
form of organization, wages will continue at the 
rate that this test establishes. Setting men at work 
in succession is a bit of imaginary dynamics, but 
what it reveals Is a static law. 

Let the number of units of labor be measured, in Gmphlc 
the following figure, along the line AD. Let them the law. 
be set working in a series, in connection with a fixed 
amount of capital. The product of the firat unit of 
labor, as aided by all the capital, is measured by the 
Una AB. What the second unit of labor adds to this 
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product is the amount expressed by A'B', The third 
unit eolargea the output by the amount A"B", the 
next by A'" B'", the next by A"" B"" and the last by 
DC. DC measures the effective productivity of any 
unit of labor iu the aeries and fixes the general rate 
of pay. If the first unit of labor claims more than 
the amount DC, employers will let it withdraw, and 
will substitute for it the last unit. What they lose 
by the withdrawal 
of auy one unit in 
the entire force is 
the amount DC. 

A fact of great 
importance now 
appears. We may , 
reverse the appli- 
cation of this la 
and by so doing get 
a law of interest. 
Let the labor be 
the element that 
is unchanged in 
amount, and let 
capital be the one that is supplied in a succesaion 
of increments. 

AB is now the product gained by using one incre* 
ment of capital in connection with the whole working 
force. A'B' is the additional product that is created 
by a second increment of capital. A"E" is the 
product of the third increment and DC is the amount 
produced by the last. This amount, DC, fixes the 
rate of interest. No one of the series of units of 
capital can secure for its owner more than the last 
one produces. If the owner of the first increment 
asks more than this for the use of it, the entrepreneur 
will relinquish this bit of capital and will put the 
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last unit in its place. What he will lose, in the way 
of product, is measured by the amount DC, the 
direct product of the final increment of capital. 
This expresses the effective product of every incre- 
ment, since it is the amount that would be lost if 
any one of the series were withdrawn. 

All that we have said about the change that must 
take place in the forms of capital, when the amount 
of it is fixed and the working force is increasing, 
applies here, where these conditions are reversed. 
The steady increase of the capital, if the amount of 
the labor be fixed, compels a similar change of forms. 
With one unit of capital and ten units of labor, the 
instruments will be simple and cheap. Hand tools 
will generally prevail; and buildings, roadways, [5"hJ 
bridges, vehicles, etc., will be of a makeshift kind, rauM^'by 
which will, at a small cost for each instrument, 'ipreatetn 
enable the men in some way to work. With two ~ 

units of capital, a better type of instruments begins 
to prevail. Every increase in the amount of the 
capital shows itself primarily in transmuting poor 
appliances into better ones. There are, indeed, 
more tools, and there is more raw material ; but the 
striking fact is that all the tools, etc., are costlier aud 
more efficient. With the addition of the tenth unit 
of capital, the condition may be thought of as ap- 
proximating that of our own country at the present 
day. There is much costly machinery, many durable 
buildings, a good supply of large ships, efficient rail- 
roads, etc. 

At the cost of what may be a tedious repetition, we 
have now described tlie series of changes that an 
increasing capital undergoes, because this is what is 
actually taking place. Capital is the element that 
is outgrowing labor. We may take the world that 
exists instead of an imaginary one, as our illustration. 
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1^ As the EC cumulation of capital actually goes on, it 
sbows itself more and more in qualitative changeB of 

*■-" existing inatruments. Society pulls down its bams 
and builds others, better as well as larger; it carries 
its mercantile buildings farther into the air, and 
makes them fireproof and durable; it substitutes steel 
ships for wooden ones and steamers for sailing craft; 
it takes the curves and grades out of its railroads, 
and makes bridges and viaducts of the kind that 
defies time and strain ; it bores tunnels through 
mountain ranges to avoid climbing over them and 
cuts canals across isthmuses to shorten the voyages of 
ships. As capital grows very abundant, there are 
made longer tunnels and canals ; and they have, as 
their purpose, the avoiding of climbs that are easier 
and voyages that are shorter than were those that 
were avoided by the earlier engineering works. 
They thus represent a greater outlay incurred tor a 
smaller gain. Society also makes all its machinery 
as nearly automatic as it can, so that one laborer's 
guidance shall keep much machinery in successful 

-^ motion. Everywhere there are taking place such 
adaptations of capital as fit a large amount of it to 
^the needs of a relatively small amount of labor. 

The changes that have to be made in the forms of 
the capital, as the amount of it increases, reveal a 
reason for the decline in the rate of its earnings. 
The rudest hatchet that can be made may vastly 
increase the owner's power to get firewood. It may 
wear out in a year; but in that period it may save 
enough of time, that would otherwise have been 
devoted to a slow and painful mode of wood gather- 
ing, to enable the owner to make six new hatchets. 
Though he will probably not use the liberated time 
for this particular purpose, whatever he does secure 
by it represents an interest of five hundred per cent 
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on the capital invested in this first and moat produc- 
tive tool. A second tool may liberate labor enough 
to replace iteelf only five times. The owner will 
actually replace it once, and will employ the time 
that could give him four duplicates of it in making 
other things for his own use; but the fruit of the 
spare time that the second tool makeo available is 
now four hundred per cent of the cost of the tool, 
as computed iu terms of unaided labor. 

Tools are, of courae, employed in the order of 
their productivity, so far as men judge their several 
powers of production correctly. It soon ceases to be 
possible to add to a working equipment anything 
that produces a multiple of its own cost in a year, and 
the interest on the final increment of capital becomes 
a fraction of that capital itself. This fraction steadily 
diminishes, as the productive fund grows larger, and 
as improvement in the quality of tools, etc., becomes 
one form of investment for the growing accumula- 
tions. The difference between the cost of a rude 
and poor hatchet and that of a better one represents 
an increment of capital; but it has less power to 
reproduce itself, in amount, than had the investment 
that was made in the original tool. 

As accumulation proceeds, there are always made 
costlier machines, representing more capital ; and the 
product that comes from using them is a smaller 
fraction of their cost. The straightening of the 
curves in railroads is one of the ways in which capi- 
tal may find investment. This may cost as much as 
the first making of the corresponding parts of the road 
themselves ; but it does not liberate aa much labor, in 
proportion to its cost, aa did the building of the old 
and crooked road. The boring of a long tunnel, to 
avoid a short climb over the mountains, does not 
result in aa large earnings for the capital that is thus 
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invested a^ did the making of a short tunnel to 
a^oid a higher climb. Everywhere do the forms of 
the capital show differences in earning power; and 
the owners choose fii-st the most productive forma, 
and later the lesa productive. To this fact is due the 
present low rate of interest. We are utilizing 
the opportunities for investment that stand late in 
the series and are low in the scale of productivity. 

We have said that no increment of capital can get 
for its owner more than the last increment produces. 
We may state this in another way by saying that no 
form of capital can claim and get for its owners in a 
year a larger fraction of its cost than the least pro- 
ductive form produces. Under modern conditions, 
if the man who lends " money " for the procuring of 



Seswndard ^ ^lig^J necessary tool demands the whole amount 
that is secured through the use of it, the entrepre- 
neur, who is the borrower, will refuse the money and 
will use, for the procuring of the tool which is so 
much needed, the money tliat formerly went into the 
tool that was last and least important on the list. 
In terms of more primitive life, if the man who 
performs the labor of making a very necessary tool 
demands the whole product that it creates, the 
entrepreneur will decline to utilize this tool-making 
labor and will divert to the making of the needed 
instrument that labor which has been used for the 
making of the least important part of his work- 
ing equipment. Capital is, it thus appeare, com- 
pletely transmutable in form. Society can quit 
making one kind of instrument and make another. 
Capital-goods are, then, interchangeable; and while 
this is so, no increment of capital can ever secure 
for its owner more than the final increment produces. 
It is, of course, true that labor also has to change 
its forms, as capital accumulates. The man who 
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watches a complicated machine is going through a 

set of movements very difEerent from those executed 

by a man working with a hand tool. Every time 

that we change the form of the capital, we change, 

by that very fact, the character of the labor. Mutual 

adaptation in form is the general rule for these two 

producing agents. Change the merely quantitative 

ratio of one of them to the other, and you make it 

necessary to transform both of them in character. 

As with ten units of capital for ten units of labor 

there will be one grade of instmments and certain 

kinds of work performed in connection with them, 

so with eleven units of capital for ten units of labor corraBpond- 

there will be somewhat different kinds of instru- in^ihefonw 

ments and different modes of working. This double ""•'"*■ 

transformation must, moreover, theoretically extend 

through the whole mass of capital and the whole 

process of labor. Everywhere there are to be seen 

new and improved kinds of capital-goods and new 

modes of using them. 

With this qualificatioa, we may represent the law ' 
of interest by the process of building up, increment 
by increment, the fund of social capital and measur- 
ing the product produced by each unit of it. In this 
imaginary process we have revealed a true law of vary- Two-told 
ing productivity. As we have said, the addition to -^o° a5_ 
the product caused by the last unit of capital fixes f^'^"«y'^l 
the rate of interest. Every unit of capital can 
secure for its owner what the last unit produces, 
and it can secure no more. The principle of fmal 
productivity, in short, acts in two ways, affording 
a theory of wages and of interest. 



CHAPTER Xm 



THE PE0DUCT8 OP LABOR AND CAPITAL, AS MEAS* 
DBED BY THE POSMOLA FOB RENT 



It has been cUBtomftiy to define rent as the income 
derived from land. In attempting to solve problems 
of distribution, furthermore, it has been customary 
to eliminate b'om the eai'nings of society the element 
of ground rent, and then to try to find principles that 
Thfttmll- will account for the division of what remains. That 
itol ground rent is entirely unlike wages, interest or 
entrepreneurs' profit, has been the most prevalent 
theory. According to this view, the income fi"om 
land is a differential gain fixed by a law of its own, 
which does not apply elsewhere. The rent of a par- 
ticular piece of ground is measured by comparing its 
product with that which can be had from the poorest 
piece that is utilized by the application of the same 
amount of labor and capital. When, by this inde- 
pendent reckoning, the part of the income of society 
that is derived frem land has been disposed of, it is 
thought that one step has been taken in the direc- 
tion of solving the really difficult problems of dis- 
tribution. Wages, interest and net profits, it is 
believed, can be accounted for the more readily when 
the product of land has been put out of sight. 

It has become obvious, however, that wages are 
fixed by the final productivity of the labor that is 
used in connection with a fixed amount of total capi- 
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tal; and in computing that total capital, we make 
conlusion, if we do not take all kinds of capital-goods 
into account. It is the whole fund of productive 
wealth, in every form that such wealth takes, which 
constitutes the complex agency that cooperates with 
labor. When the amount of pi'oductive wealth in itB Lands, 
entirety remains fixed and the quantity of labor dociiTa'"" 
increases, the law of diminishing returns that we fl™!^^" 
have stated operates. The final unit of the agent, *Y **'*™' 1 
labor, — cooperating, as it does, with land and every 
other instrument, — produces less and less, aa the units 
of labor become more numerous ; and thus the standard 
of wages falls. When the increase in the working 
force ceases, the rate of wages remains fixed. 

It may be alleged that the same result will be 
reached by assuming that capital in artificial fonns 
remains tixed in amount, while the working force 
grows larger. Land, it may be claimed, is fixed in 
amount by nature ; and, if we can measure the pro- 
ductive wealth that exists in the shape of buildings, 
tools, materials and the like, and keep that also un- 
changed in amount, we shall have the condition that 
we have described. The total amount of productive 
wealth will then be a fixed quantity; and we can let 
the labor increase, unit by unit, testing its final pro- 
ductivity as we have done. 

This method of statement would tell the truth 
about the decline in the pioductivity of labor, but it 
would not assign that effect to its true cause. What 
the labor combines itself with is not merely the arti- 
ficial capital : it is that and the land, a^ they are 
combined in one and make a general labor-aiding 
agency. As the working population has grown 
larger, some of it has betaken itself to hitherto rent- 
lees ground — the enlargement of the laboring force 
has pressed outward the margin of utilization of land. 
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During the same period of growth, moreover, new 
labor has constantly added itself to the force that has 
'" All capital- tilled good land. More and more intensively has 

Btituteona land eveiywhere been cultivated and otherwise used. 

Bd^UuB '^^^ artificial capital, as such, has received, as it 
were, only its own fraction of the increasing force of 
labor. It has aided the land, and together they have 
received all of the new workers. Wages fall because 
such capital and land together cannot make the tenth 
unit of labor as productive as they made the first. 

It is, therefore, the whole economic environment 
of the growing population that has to be considered, 
if the cause of the decline in the final productivity of 
labor is to be understood. Land and artificial goods 
are blended in an intimate mixture; and the last 
unit of labor produces what this whole composite 
agent enables it to produce. There are only two 
generic members in the combination by which the 
I rate of wages is determined. Indeed, as we have 
) noticed, the variations in the comparative amounts of 
these two agents, labor and all capital, determine 
both wages and interest. 

No controversy need arise over the question of mere 
nomenclature. It is necessary to find some term to 
designate the whole permanent fund of productive 
wealth, and the natural name for it is capital.' It 
is also necessary to have a term for all kinds of 
concrete goods in which this permanent fund con- 
sists ; and we shall call these things, including land, 

> It will be Been that this \a not cnlllng land capital. When Imod 
Ib referred to, it will be called by ita ordinary name. There is a 
constant necessity for referring to the total fund of permanent pro- 
ductive wealtli that is embodied in land and in artificial icBtrumeiils. 
When this io thought of, in practical life, as " money invested in 
business," it is designated by the term capital ; and in this work 
it will be so called. The objection to calling land one variety of 
capital-goods vaniabes, if it is admissible to call ail productive wealth, 
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oapital-goodB. As our analysis of the process of dis- 
tribution proceeds, we shall hope to justify this 
nomenclature by its fruits. In any case, it is im- 
portant to note tbat it is the quantity of labor, on the 
one hand, and that of all productive wealth, on the 
other, tbat fix the natui-al or static standards of 
wages and interest. 

Ground rent we shall study as the earnings of one 
kind of capital-goods — as merely a pai-t of interest.* 
We are now able to see that wages and interest, 
though they are determined by the law of final pro- 
ductivity, are also capable of being measured exactly 
as ground rent has been measured. That is to say, 
the Ricardian formula, which describes what is earned 
by a piece of land, may be used to describe what is AUmtgM 
earned by the whole fund of social capital: all inter- m^^y b?"^ 
est may be made to take the form of a differential §f^''^n"^i 
gain, or a surplus. Again, the Ricardian formula gains "tin 
may be employed to describe the earnings of the n 
whole force of social labor; for wages, in their en- 
tirety, are a differential gain. It is one of the most 
striking of economic facts tbat the income of all 
labor, on the one hand, and that of all capital, on 
the other, should be thus entirely akin to ground 
rent. They are the two generic rents, if by that 
term we mean differential products; and the earn- 
ings of land constitute a fraction of one of them. 

Let us now simplify the law of ground rent, hy 
disregarding the auxiliary capital that, in advanced 

" in the atetnct," capital. Any objecticm thai, may arise to thia 
nsage is less serious than is the objection to using tbraugb a long 
diacusaion Buchaphraso an "permancDtfund of productive nealtb," 
or some eqiiiTalent and equaily inoonveDient expression. The 
nomenclature that we adopt guards not onlf against confounding 
land with this fund, hut agsinst confooading any other instrument, 
u concretely regarded, with iu In this, at least, It la a ttrict coa> 
■tmctionlat nomenclatore. ■ See Ch. XXIL 
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agricultural states, is applied in large quantities to 
land. Let the ground tliat we use aa an illustration 
be worked by labor that is practically empty-handed. 
Eveiy laborer brings with him a simple tool, but the 
interest on the capital that the tool represents is so 
small a part of what the man earns in a year that it 
may be disregarded. We have, then, only two pro- 
ducing agents to deal with, and they are the land — 
which now embodies all the capital that needs to 
be considered — and labor. The neglect of auxil- 
iary capital affects no principle that we are studying ; 
for what we have to prove could be established as 
completely, though less clearly, if we made our illus- 
tration more complex by taking all kinds of capital 
into account. The differential gain of labor as applied 
unaided to fertile land, offers the clearest illustration 
of the different incomes that can be measured by the 
Ricardian formula. It is the type of all the rents.' 
Labor, as thus applied to land, is subject to a law 
of diminishing returns. Put one man on a quarter 
section of land, containing prairie and forest, and he 
will get a rich return. Two laborers on the same 
ground will get less per man ; three will get still less ; 
and, if you enlarge the force to ten, it may he that 
thelastman will get wages only. We must, however, 
be very careful to make sure of the reason why the 
tenth man gets only his wages. If the men are hired 
by the owner of the land at the prevalent rate of wages, 
what has happened is that the force has been enlarged 
till the last man produces only what is paid to him. 
In this case, as was said in the tenth chapter, wages fix 
the intensive margin of cultivation of this land. The 
rate that we must pay to the men decides for us how 
many of them we can employ on our farm. If, however, 

1 These are (1) the rent of all capful, (2) that of all labor, (3) tbit 
ol particular capitol-gooda, and (4) that of paitlciUar Uboren. 
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OUT {arm is isolated niid the workers are a society by 
theniBelves, and if there are ten of them to be employed, I 
we shall set them all working and pay to each of them 
as much as the last one produces. Here it is the prod- 
uct of the marginal labor that Bxes the rate of wages, 
as we noted in the chapter referred to ; and here, also, 
the situation illustrates the true law of rent.^ 

All the earlier men in the series create surplus 
products, over and above the amount created by the Snrplu 
last man. They get only what the last one produces, cresw^y 
and the farmer-landlord gets the remainder. What !?*„*"''"' 
goes to the owner of the land is the sum of a series 
of remainders that are made by taking, in each case, 
the product that is attributable to one of the earlier 
men as a minuend and the product that is imputable 
to the last man as a subtrahend. 

Call the product that the single worker creates, 
when he has the whole field to himself, P"*. Call the 
additional product that the second man is able to 
bring into existence P^, etc. ; call the enlargement 
in the output made by the last man pi*". 

' The law of rent, as commonly stated, baa the detect tliU ta 
lllttBtrated by the former of these ca£ea, where it is applied to tha 
reward for labor. The farmer who flgurea In the current Hlatement 
of the law birea hia men at the wages that prevail in tbe rariona 
indostries that are carried on about him ; and, when he finds that 
more men will not produce their wogea, be quits enlarging hia (onw. 
Each of tlie earlier men creates a surplua above hia wages. Whan 
we are conaidering the rent of a limited piece of land devoted to ooa 
lue, the scientific way to calculate tbe rent is to use as the aabti»- 
hend wages, rather than the final product of labor ; since it is wages 
that fix final product. If what we want Is a genuine differential 
product, we must isolate our working society, count tbe taboren, 
set tbem all at work and let the last produce what he can. Thera 
will then be a difierence between what eacb of the earlier men 
produces and this final or standard product. This is. In each case, 
a true differential product. It is measured by comparing, not 
products created for the farmer and wages paid by him, but ona 
product with another product. 
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pi" — pw* = sotpluB created bj the flret worker. 
pw _ pioih = Burplus created by the eecood worker. 
p»Ui _ pi*ti _ Burplus created by the ninti worker. 

If we complete the series of such subtractions 
and add the nine remainders, the sum of them 
all will be the rent of the piece of land. This 
is the amount that the owner can keep, from the 
total created by the different workers aided by the 
land. 

The sum of pw + p»> + pw, etc., to and includ- 
ing P"*", is the whole product of the field and the 
labor that is spent on it. It is the sum of all the 
minuends in the foregoing series, with tts product 
of the final man added to it. 10 x P""" equals the 
total subtrahend; and the total rent of the field 
is the difference between these amounts. It is, in 
other words, the whole product minus ten times 
the product of the tenth and last unit of labor. 
Let us, again, 
measure the num- 
ber of laborers by 
the line AD, and 
the product of suc- 
cessive increments 
of labor by AB, 
A'B', etc. If we 
give to these lines 
an appreciable 
width, so that a 
series of them will 
fill the entire fig- 
ure, ABCD, that 
■, 'i aiea will measure 
the product of all the labor and all the capital in our 
illustrative agricultural community. The capital is 
virtually all in t)ie form of land; and we are now 
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able to attribute to the land that part of the product 
which, in effect, it creates. 

The last unit of labor creates the amount of product 
that is expressed by DC ; and, accordingly, each unit 
of labor is effectively worth just that ainouut to the 
employing farmer, and each unit gets that amount as 
ita wages. AECD measures total wages, and EBC 
measures the entire rent of the land. This amount 
we have spoken of as composed of a series of sur- Ben 
pluses, or differential products, and we have meas- miIi 
ured them in each case by subtracting from what we P'" 
have called the product of one of the earlier incre- 
ments of labor the product of the last increment- A B 
minus DC gives such a surplus, and it is a part of 
the rent. It looks, at a careless view, as though land 
had the capacity to cut off and claim for itself a 
part of the product of labor — that is, the surplus 
part of the product of all the earlier increments of 
labor appears to be the rent of the land. 

In reality, this surplus is the fruit of the aid that 
the land affords, and is attributable to the land only. 
A correct conception of the nature of any rent makes 
it a concrete addition which one producing agent is 
able to make to the product that is attributable to 
another producing agent. Land makes its own 
addition to the product of each unit of labor except the 
last one. When there was available only a piece of mcI 
land, with no labor to till it, the product was 7iil. toti 
When one unit of labor combined itself with the 
land, the product was AB ; and in this form of state- 
ment we impute the whole product to the labor.' A 

■ In the case of the first increment of l&bor, we might, by differ- 
ent dlalecUca, attribute tbe whole product to the land. Labor bj 
iUelf creates notbing. and tbe addition of tbe land bringB tbe wholo 
product into eiiatence. Again, b; subdividing the one unit of labor 
Into a seriea of Bmallei unite, we might attribute tbe product partlf 
(0 the labor and pailly to the land. Tbe product of the taat too- 
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Becond unit of labor now comeB, unaided by capital, 
into the field and adds itself, empty-handed, to the 
working force. Whatever it producea, it brings into 
existence by adding to what the field yielded to one 
man's cultivation. The product thus created by an 
addition to labor, with no addition to capital, is 
A'B'. The diEEerence between AB and A'B', which 
ia the line E'B, measures the surplus that a man can 
produce when he has the whole field to aid him 
above what he can create when he is unaided. The 
la,st man adds labor and no land to the productive 
combination; while the first man bad land, and 
the addition that the land itself made to the bare 
product of labor constitutes the differential quantity 
which is the rent of the land. The science of rent 
is a science of economic causation, which traces 
products to their sources. The rent gett«r is a 
product creator. 

The third man, also empty-handed, creates the 
amount A"B" ; and E'B + E"E' measures the contri- 
bution that the land has thus far made to the joint 
product of land and labor. Extending the vertical 
lines and giving to them width enough to make them 

UoBftl unit ot labor would then set ibe BUndard to which wagee, or 
the effective product of &1I fno- 
tlonaJ units of labor, noold con- 
form ; and the figure that would 
eipresB this fact would be tbe one 
In which A'B' Is the amount that 
ia attributable to each fractional 
onlt ot labor, AA'B'E Is the 
amount that Is attributable to all 
the tabor, and EB'B U the amount 
that ia attributable to the land. 

. It iB when there is more than one 
unit of labor at work that it be- 
comes clear bow much should be 
attributed to all the tabor and bow 

I much to the land. 
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fill the area of the entire figure, we have AECD as 
the product of all the labor, when it is taken unit by 
unit and made to work virtuaHy unaided. ABCD 
is what it creates a^ it is aided by the land, and 
EBC is the amount that the land contributes to the 
product of the combination. This measures the dif- 
ference between the product of ten units of aided 
labor and ten units of unaided labor. 

We can now make the really important application 
of the principle of diminishing returns, which fixes 
both marginal productivity and rent.,_^ This is the 
application that is actually '^tbaH Ho g everywhere in 
the business world. The isolated farm, with its whole 
capital in land, is an illustration only; while the 
real field for labor, to which the farm corresponds, ia 
the world, with its whole circle of industries and ita 
complex equipment of capital. 

For a fixed area of land read, now, a fixed fund of The prodne 
permanent social capital. It is at this moment an to capital 
exact sum; and it will, as it were, prolong the con- ^n.,^ , 
ditions of this moment, remaining at exactly its 
present size. The artificial instruments are, of 
course, perishing and renewing; but, if there is no 
need of changing the form of the capital, a worn- 
out instrument will be replaced by another that 
ia exactly like it. A hoe will replace a hoe, and 
a ship will succeed a ship; and the new instruments 
of production will be exact duplicates of the old. 
This would be clear in a completely static condi- 
tion. We are, however, to introduce labor, in- 
crement by increment, into this general field of 
industry; and this, of course, compels such a change 
in the forms of the capital as we have already 
described. The amount of the capital remaining 
fixed, the instruments become more numerous and 
cheaper, as the force of labor enlarges. 
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Labor, applied to the whole fund of capital, in 

land and all other instrumentfi, is now subject to the 

law of diminiahing 

returns. The first 

unit produces the 

amount AB, the 

second produces 

the amount A'B', 

the third creates 

the quantity A"B" 

and the last the 

quantity DC. This 

, last amount sets 

!-■ the rate of wages, 

and the area AECD 

D meas ures the 

amount of wages. 

It leaves the amount expressed by the area EBC as 

the rent of the fund of social capital. All interest 

is thus a surplus, entirely akin to the rent of land, as 

that is expressed by the Ricardian foiinula: it is a 

concrete product, attributable to the agent that claims 

it as an income. 

This rent is, moreover, made up of a series of 

genuine differential gains. It is not like the rent of 

the farm, in our former illustration, which, as we 

found, really depends on the rate of wages that pre- 

inMreM tbe vails elsewhere. The rent of the whole fund of social 

MTisaof capital is the sum of a series of differences between 

SSbntabia certain products and a final, or standard, product. 

t« oplui. True differentials lie betiveen different pi-oducts, and 

not between products and wages. Tbe line DC, 

which sets the rate of wage.s, expresses primarily the 

product of the last unit of labor. We have set all 

the men in the society working, we have measured 

tbe amount created by the last addition to the force, 
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and we have measured the surplus that each earlier 
nnit of labor creates above this amount. The sur- 
plus is, in each case, a true difEerential product; 
since it is not merely a remainder that is left after 
paying wages, but is a difference between one pro- 
,duct and another. It is the difference between the 
I product of aided labor and that of the labor that ia 
Ivirtually unaided, and the sum of all these differ- 
\ences is the rent of the social fund of capital. 

Reverse now the situation. Let labor be the fixed 
element and let social capital enlarge, changing its 
forms of course, in the enlarging. 

ABCD is the 
total product. A B 
is the product of 
the first unit of 
capital, A'B' the 
product of the sec- 
ond, A"B" that of 
the third and DC 
that of the last. A ] 
unitof capital,add- ,, 
ing itself with no 
new labor to the 
productive combi- 
nation, enlarges 
the product by the t -f'* •' = ' '' 

amount DC. So much can be attributed to any 
unit of capital, separately considered. The effective 
importance of every one of the units of capital is the 
same. While capital-goods are not interchangeable, 
true capital is completely so; and all parts of it are, 
therefore, on a plane in their earning capacity. A 
merchant, a manufactui'er or a farmer, if be can offer 
good security, can hire all the " money " that he needs 
at the rate that the least necessary sum which he iDTeata 
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in his business will earn for him. Does this imply 
aD exploitation of the earlier units of capital ? Does 
the borrower of these sums rob the lender? 

If the final unit of capital produces the amount 
DC, it will get that amount as interest; and certainlj 
no other unit can get any more. AECD will be the 
total amount of interest, and EBC will be a surplus; 
but it will be a surplus that is causally attributable 
to labor, and to labor only. The difference between 
the product that is solely due to capital and that 
which is due to capital and another agent in combi- 
nation is the effect of the presence and the work of 
that other agent. 

If we were to apply the term rent to all such sur- 
pluses, we should say that EBC is the rent of the 
force of laborers that is at work in connection with 
capital. This amount is made up of a series of 
differential products. Apparently AB — DC is the 
difference between the product of the first unit of 
capital and that of the last, A'B' — DC is the differ- 
ence between the product of the second unit of capi- 
tal and that of the last, etc. The rent of the labor, if 
we use that expression, is the sum of the surplus prod- 
ucts connected with the earlier units of capital but 
not attributable to them as a cause. The laborers 
seem to get a part of what the earlier units of capital 
produce ; whereas, in reality, this is the difference 
between what capital and labor jointly produce and 
what capital atone contributes to the product of the 
combination. EBC is, therefore, the amount that is 
imputable to labor only. 

One law governs wages and interest — the law of 
final productivity. By one mode of statement of the 
law (Fig. 1), we get wages as an amount directly 
determined by this principle : it is the area AECD of 
our diagram. AriUuneticaUy stated, the earnings of 
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all labor equal the product of the final unit of labor 
multiplied by the number of the units. In Fig. 1, 
in which wages are thus determined, interest is a 




surplus that ia of the nature of rent. By another wagMand 
mode of stating the law (Fig. 2), we get interest dewrmlned 
as the amount that is positively fixed by the final ^Jf','^*'' 
productivity law, and wages are now the surplus >^'y- 
that is akin to rent. These amounts together make 
up the whole static income of society. 
/^ Profit has no place in such static conditions. The 
' two incomes that are permanent and independent of 
dynamic changes are the products, respectively, of 
labor and of capital. Each of them is directly deter- 
mined by the final productivity law, and each is also 
a remainder — a surplus or a differential quantity. In 
one use of terms, it is a rent made by subtracting 
the other income from the whole product of social 
industry. 

Does such a remainder ever go to the persons who 
naturally get it, merely because it is a remainder and 
is not claimed by others ? In Fig. 1, where EBC, 
representing interest, is a surplus governed by the 
law of rent, does the capitalist get this amount 
merely because labor cannot get it? The whole 
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product is ABCD, and labor can have only AECD. 
If there is no profit, capital must get the remainder. 
Do the capitalists, then, come into the possession of 
this income merely because it is thus left for them 
by the laborers? 

/ Thifl point is of much consequence. The question 
[at issue ia nothing less than whether any static in- 
'come is determined residuaUy. Clearly it is ns^eii, 
so determined. No static income is what it is merely 
because the deducting of another income from the 
social product leaves a certain remainder. Any in- 
Icome that is nothing but a remainder must go to 
'the entrejireTieur. Because EBC, in Fig. 1, is not 
iclaimed by labor, it is left in the hands of the entre- 
ypreneur. Thus far it is a residuum. It is, moreover, 
important that this amount should thus be left in 
the employer's hands, for by this means he is made 
able to pay the interest that the capitalist will claim ; 
hut there is in the mere fact that he has this sum 
nothing that makes it necessary for him to pay it to 
the capitalist. What the owners of capital can force 
erUrepreneuri to pay them, b determined by the final 
I productivity of capital. Employers of capital must 
pay for the final increment of it just what that in- 
crement produces, and they must pay for all other 
increments at the same rate. If this necessity takes 
from them the whole amount, EBC, which labor 
leaves in their hands, then EBC goes to the capital- 
ist. It does so, however, only because the capitalist 
can claim and get it, by the direct action of the final 
productivity law. What the capitalist can get under 
this principle is expressed by Fig, 2. AECD is 
here the amount of interest, as directly and posi- 
tively fixed. This amount must pass, in any case, 
bom the entrepreneurs to the capitalists. 
The etUrepreneurt then, after paying wages, as in- 
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dicated by AECD in Fig. 1, has left in bis bands 
EBC, out of which he can pay interest. What he 
must pay as interest, is AEQB in Fig. 2. If the 
area EBC in Fig. 1 were larger than AECD in Fig. 
2, there would be a remainder left for the entre- 
iprtneur. This would be a pure profit, the only kind ^jn^ 
Vof income that is ever residually determined. '"^■ 

It is clear, on the face of the facts, that the two 
static incomes — those, namely, of the laborer and of 
the capitalist — are paid to them by the entreprefneuT, 
who receives and sells the product of their joint in- 
dustry. In the cotton mill, it is the hirer of capital 
and of labor who puts the goods on the market and 
from the proceeds pays the workmen and the owners 
of capital. If he pays first to the capitalists what the 
final productivity law, a.s applied to capital, calls for, 
he has a remainder out of which he must pay wages ; 
and now it is the filial productivity law that decides 
what he must pay as wages. If there is anything 
left on his hands after the two payments are made, 
fit is a profit ; and the terms pro^ and residual incmnt 
(are thus synonymous. 

This truth we may demonstrate by using our dia- 
grams in a reversed order. In Fig. 2 AECD is 
interest, as directly determined, and EBC is the 
remainder, which is left in the entrepreneur's hands 
for the payment of wages. What the entrepreneur 
must pay to the workmen is AECD of Fig. 1. If 
that is less than ECD of Fig. 2, there is a residuum, 
or profit, for the entrepreneur. Static conditions, 
however, exclude such a profit by making these two 
areas equal. 



tions : ■ — 

(1) Wages and interest are both determined by 
the law of final productivity. 
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(2) When, in an illustrative case, one of these in- 
comes is so determined, the other appears to be a 
residuum. 

(3) As a residuum, such an income would be left 
in the entrepreneurs^ hands ; but it is actually taken 
from them by a further action of the final pro- 
ductivity law. 

(4) Entrepreneurs' profit and residual income are 
synonymous terms.^ The static conditions assumed 
in the present study preclude the existence of such 
entrepeneurs" gains. 



' The above theses appear sharply to contradict the theory of 

AwBges adTanced by the late Presideot Francis A. Walker, in which 

(, wB^s are called the reiidu»l share id dietribution. It is an aid in 

remoTlng causes of coofuaion from the discussion, and in giving 

to the theory of tbis eminent economist what is due to it, to notice 

the fact that his study mas essentially a stndy of a subject in eco- 

(nomic dynamics. It the total product of indnstry becomes larger 
than it has been, nnd it Interest, rent and profit do not become 
any greater than tliey were, wages must absorb the whole increase, 
In tliis view, the residuum may be regarded as a remainder that is 
left when the fortuer product of the whole industry is subtracted 
from the present product. Such a view of the power of labor to 
get all the increase that dynamic changes create would be consi»- 
tent with the view that, in the merely static adjustment that taltes 
place at all times, wages are determined directly by the law of final 
productivity, as are other shares of the total product. We might 
claim that the progress which makes industry, as a whole, more 
productive malies labor, eeparately considered, more so, but leaves 
the productivity of other agents unchanged. Laborers would 
then, in each statio adjustment that takes place, force entr^re- 
n<ura to give them their product, just as capitalists would do. 
j Statically, wages would t>e determined directly ; while dynamically 
1 they would consist partly in a residuum, made by deducting the 
former product ol industry, sa a whole, from the present product. 
I In our view, progress in methods of production makes both 
labor and capital more productive ; and the frutts of progress are 
thus shared by the two agents, according to the degrees of specific 
productivity that the progress gives to them. Labor, then, does 
not get the whole difference between the former product of indos- 
ijy and the present product. What we are trying to malce clear 
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(Is that, in a merely static adjustment of shares in distribution, both 
wages and interest must be determined directly, and notresidually. 
After paying interest, the entrepreneur has wages left in his hands ; 
but he is forced to pay it to labor because U is tJ^ product of 
labor. In making his bargain, the worker has the benefit of free 
competition. He is virtually selling his forthcoming product, and 
can resort to another employer, if the present one refuses to give 
him the full value of it. The capitalist, in making this contract for 
the payment of interest, is in the same way selling a product, and 
can exact the value of it. Without this power, neither laborers 
nor capitalists could get their shares from the entrepreneur's hands. 
For an early statement of the principles presented in this chapter, 
the reader is referred to an article by the present writer, in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, for April, 1891, on ** Distributioii 
as Determined by a Law of Rent." 



CHAPTER XIV 



THB BABHINOS OF INDUSTRLAL GR0DP8 



applied to 
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■ipportloD- 

Ingtbii 

(and among 



We have not yet exhausted the applications of the 
principle that is at the basis of the familiar law of 
rent. It has been customary to apply it to the 
product of land; we have made it govern the prod- 
uct of all capital ; and, in thus applying the principle, 
we have put out of sight particular instruments of 
industry and have treated capital in its entirety as a 
permanent agent of production. Interest, the prod- 
uct of this agent, can be translated into a form that 
is akin to rent. Capital constitutes a social fund ; 
and, if economic law be not obstructed, the suitable 
amount of it is to be found in each one of the affili- 
ated industries that constitute the producing organ- 
ism, society. This apportioning of the social fund 
among the different industrial groups helps to fix the 
amount of goods that each group shall produce ; and 
that, again, controls the value of the goods. Values, 
as we have seen, control the comparative earnings of 
different groups; tor the one whose product is selling 
at a high price is getting a relatively large group 
income, and the one whose product is cheap is get^ 
ting a small one. Values themselves are governed 
by the same all-embracing law that fixes rents, but it 
is that law in another sphere of action. We have to 
examine the special way in which this law acts in 
fixing values, which is the same thing as adjusting 
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the comparative earnings of groups. Group distri- 
bution and that final distribution which fixes wages 
and interest are controlled by one law. 

We have seen that the law which has been made the 
basis of the rent of land really governs the earnings 
of labor; and, in studying labor, we have ceased to 
think of particular men and have considered labor, 
in its entirety, as a permanent agent of industry. 
Work continues, though particular workers pass from 
the field and are replaced by others. Labor is a 
social agent of production ; for, like capital, it has 
to apportion itself in certain quantities among the 
groups and sub-groups of which industrial society 
is composed; and a free play of economic forces 
decides how much labor each industiy shall have. 
We presuppose this appoitioning and locating of 
labor, when we speak of it, in its entirety, as a second 
generic agent of production, and one that is combined 
with capital in a proportion that determines the earn- 
ings of both of these producers. It is by the combi- 
nation of all the labor of society with all the capital 
of society that the general rates of wages and interest 
are fixed; but the combination runs through all the 
groups, and a play of forces that is simple in principle, 
though minutely detailed and complex in its practical 
working, tends to give to each occupation that men 
pursue a definite amount of the laboring force of 
society, as well as a definite part of the social capital. 
It is, again, by this apportioning process that group 
products, values, and group incomes are controlled. 
Each industry tends, under a perfectly free competi- 
tion, to get that share of the social laboring force which 
will make its output of goods and its collective in- 
come, as derived from the sale of the goods, normal. 

By a wonderful social mechanism these results are 
brought about. The production of the world is oar- 
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ried on by a network of afSliated groups or industries, 
which are so interdependent that a change in any 
one of them carries a series of resultiitg changes 
through the whole complex system. It is this de- 
pendence of industrial occupations on each other 
that makes it possible to speak of labor and capital 
as having, in each case, a unity, a social character 
and a general rate of earnings. 

We have already gone far enough to get a view of 
one very general law. So all-embracing, indeed, is 
it that it dominates economic life. Classical studies 
afforded a glimpse ot the working of it, within a very 
limited field, by their study of the so-called diminish' 
ing returns from agriculture. As they pointed out, 
labor and capital, when applied to land in a series 
of increments or "doses," produce less and less per 
dose. 

Modem studies of value afford a glimpse of the 
action of this principle in a wholly different sphere. 
They show that doses of consumers' goods, given in 
a series to the same persons, have less and less utility 
per dose. The final utility theory of value rests on 
the same principle as does the theory of diminishing 
returns from agriculture; and this principle has a 
far wider range of new applications. One law, there- 
fore, governs economic life, and theories old and 
new contain partial expressions of it. The theory of 
value rests upon one application of the general law, 
and the theory of rent on another. As this law may 
be traced in consumption, where the "final incre- 
ment " of a particular article is less useful than earlier 
increments, so it is observable also in production, 
where the final increment of an industrial agent is less 
fruitful than earlier ones. As value depends on final 
utility, so shares in distribution depend on final pro- 
ductivity. Thus, interest is fixed by the product of 
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the final increment of capital, and wages are deter- 
mined by the product of the final increment of labor. 
The value of goods, on the one hand, and the pro- 
ductivity of the two agents, labor and capital, on the 
other hand, depend on the same general law. It is 
value, however, that controls group incomes in their 
entirety ; and it is the action of thia law in the sphere 
of consumption that ultimately fixes values. Opposite 
in kind, indeed, are consumption and production. 
Nature spends itself upon man in the one process, 
and man spends himself upon nature in the other. 
Yet the same law governs the results realized in each 
of these cases. It may be called a law of variation 
of economic results ; and, if it were stated in its 
entirety, it would give unexpected unity and com- 
pleteness to the science of economics. It would 
explain at the same time values, wages and interest. 

Consumption is a process that yields subjective 
returns, which are measured in the sensibilities of 
men and are the ultimate objects of the production 
itself. The immediate objects of production, on the 
other hand, are the material things that affect the 
consumer's sensibilities. These things are objective, 
but they are valued only for what they do for man. 
Man acting on man through matter — such is the whole 
economic process. How much can be gained by the 
whole of it ? is the practical question to be answered. 
The gain depends on the benefit that a product will 
afford to a man when he gets it, and also on the 
number of products which he can get. This, how- 
ever, is merely saying that it depends on the utility 
of the goods, and on the productivity of the agents 
that create them. It depends, then, on the two 
variations that are governed by this law. 

Final utility itself has been studied in a way too 
muToirly limited. In the case that is usually cited, 
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one commodity is taken and, in imagination, ia given 
in increasing quantity to one consumer. The succes- 
sive units of it then do less and less for him. Bread 
given to a man in a succession of slices nourishes, and 
pleases, but ultimately gluts hira. The nth slice, if 
he must eat it, is worth nothing to him, and the follow- 
ing slices less than nothing. Coata of one kind be- 
stowed on a man, one after another, soon lose their 
power to benefit him. The fourth may be of so little 
use that a tramp can liave it for the asking. Dupli- 
cate copies of the same book or of the same picture 
encumber the shelves and walls, and their room is 
better than their presence. Very abrupt, in short, is 
the descent of the "utility curve" which, in graphic 
representation, expresses the lessening services that 
successive units of things of exactly the same kind 
are capable of rendering. 

Vary the articles in kind, and you have a different 
result. Change the weight, the color and the cut of 
the successive coats, and the man will be glad to have 
more than four of there. Give hira books that differ 
from each other, and he may strain the storage capac- 
ity of his house to accommodate them. By changing 
the quality of the articles offered you appeal to dif- 
ferent wants ; and so long as there are in man^s sen- 
tient nature want« still to be satisfied, there is no 
reason why he should cease to accept what you offer. 
If two coats are alike in all respects but weight, the 
thicker garment satisfies just one want that is not 
satisfied by the other. It will be purchased, perhaps, 
for the sake of that single utility. Clothing in gen- 
eral, not confined to garments of any kind, shows a 
utility curve descending gradually. Food in general 
diminishes iu utility far less abruptly than does a 
single article, like bread. Duplicate nothing ; to 
potatoes add bread, then meat, pastry, fruit and the 
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refined products of the French cuisine, and you will 
find the diminution of the utility of successive incre- 
ments far less rapid than is the diminution of the 
utility of any one thing. Where we thus vary the 
quality of the second increment of an aiticle offered 
to a consumer, we virtually offer him a different arti- 
cle, which renders a new and distinct service. 

The theory of value has not taken due account iA 
the abruptness in the decline in the utility of an 
article, when successive units of it, wholly uniform in 
quality, are offered to one consumer. The gently 
descending utility curves of the ordinary graphic rep- 
resentations tell what is true of a genus of articles 
rather than of a single one ; ' and a correction, there- 
fore, needs to be made in the theory of value. 

This is not the only correction that needs to be 
made ; for we have undertaken to generalize the law 
that is at the basis of the theory of value. In reality, 
it is all-comprehensive. The first generalization to be 
made consists in applying the law, not to single arti- 
cles, but to consumers' wealth in all its forms. The 
richer a man becomes, the less can his wealth do for 
him. Not only a series of goods that are all alike, 
but a succession of units of wealth itself, with no 
such limitation on its forms, becomes less and less 
useful per unit. Give to a man not coats, but " dol- 
lars," one after another, and the utility of the last 




• Tbese curves tell, also, what may be true of raw material th»t 
!■ capable of b«bg pat into many IdndB of finished goods. Oak 
lumber offered for sale, Coot after foot, nay have a utility that 
diminisbee quite gradually ; for it can be wrought into tables, 
chairs, manCets, bookcases, doois, etc. But If, on the other band, 
its use nere confined to the making of dining-lablos of one pattern, 
the utility of tbe lumber itself would soon be slight. Raw materials, 
however, are not consumers' goods and should not figure at all in 
this part of the study. They have productivity, but none of tho 
utility of which we are aptaking. 
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will still be less than that of any other. The early 
dollars feed, clothe and shelter the man, but the last 
one finds it hard to do anything for him. A dollar, 
as thus used, means command of a quantity of con- 
sumers' wealth indeterminate in its form ; and wealth, 
as such, loses its specific utility, if you give it, unit 
after unit, to a single consumer. To apply the law 
of diminishing utility only to series of similar goods 
is to get only one of the facts that are at the basia of 
the law of value ; but to apply it to the largest geaus 
of usable goods that can be made — that is, to con- 
sumers* wealth in general — is to take a scientific 
step in advance. The more wealth, then, that a man 
has for personal use, the less is its value per unit to 
him. 

Very many and very diverse, it should be observed, 
are the articles that constitute the last increment of 
general wealth that a consumer devotes to his per- 
sonal use. In the consumption of any person for a 
year, for example, an article or two for food may 
constitute the first or most necessary element. Plain 
clothing may constitute the second. Rude shelter, 
an improvement in the food, and some fuel for heat 
and light may compose the third. Every later ele- 
ment, however, will include qualitative changes in 
the articles already possessed ; for the man wants, 
not only more things, but better ones. He improves 
and diversifies the material that he uses, and the 
later increments of his year's stipend of consumers' 
wealth take on a very heterogeneous character. The 
composition of the several increments of wealth con- 
sumed is of scientific importance. In the statements 
that are current, it is said that the final increments 
of different commodities purchased for consumption 
at the same cost are, with certain allowances, of the 
same utility to the purchaser. With the last hundred 
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dollars of the year's income, the man in the iUuBtr»- 
tion will buy some particular things that he did not 
have before, and he will add quantitatively to hia 
supply of things of which he has already had a cer- 
tain amount. If each distinct article on the list costs 
a dollar, they are all supposed to be of equal utility ; 
but their degrees of utility are, in fact, very unequal. Error cob 
If the modern theory of value, as it is commonly Bnai Idon 
stated, were literally true, most articles of high qual- wwlitb? 
ity would sell for three times as much as they actually 
bring. It is well, at this point in the discussion, to make 
the needed correction of the law of value ; inasmuch 
as group incomes depend on that law, and inasmuch 
as the distinction on which the correction rests is of 
cardinal importance in connection with wages and 
interest. When we undertake the mora detailed 
study of the productivity of final investments of 
capital, we shall find that success depends on kee{H 
ing constantly in view this essential distinction. 

In careful statements of the law of value, allowance 
is made for the fact that, as an income grows larger, 
there is not a continuous quantitative increase in the 
consumption of all the articles that are early secured. 
Some articles for consumption are never duplicated 
at all ; and others which are duplicated have, after 
one unit has been supplied, a comparatively slight 
utility. Thus, one watch may be nearly indispen- 
sable, while a second would be of very little use. 
Another correction of the current form of statement 
of this law is of much more importance. What is 
the final increment of wealth consumed ? It is not 
complete articles, as such: it is almost entirely com- 
posed of utilities of articles. Tliese can be mentally 
distinguished from other qualities that compose the 
entire articles, but they cannot be separated from 
them. A man's final increment of consumers' wealth 
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consists mainly in certain elementary qualities that 
help to constitute the articles that he uses. It is a 
literal fact that one can scarcely find on the dining' 
table of a rich man a single article that, in its entirety, 
enters into the final increment of wealth that he con- 
Bumes ; yet some component element of almost every- 
thing there found does so. Something in the meat, 
the prepared vegetables, the pastry, etc., is bought 
with the man's final dollars and constitutes his final 
increment of food. 

In pure theory, the statement of the vital fact of 
consumption should be this: Every article that a 
roan buys for personal use contains a coraposite of 
elements, some one of which enters into his final in- 
crement of consumers' wealth. What a man does, 
as bis means increase, is, before anything else, to 
demand new qualities in the articles that he uses. 
Often he does not add at all to their number; hut he 
causes them to be made of finer material or to be 
larger or handsomer. He adds to his wealth for 
consumption, not new things, but new utilities; and 
these are mainly attached to things of the kinds 
formerly consumed. As he cannot literally buy a 
cheap article and afterward improve it, he buys the 
improved article at a single purchase. The literal 
effect of spending bis last dollar consists in the sub- 
stituting of a good article for the cheap one, with 
which he would have contented himself if his avail- 
able means had been smaller. 

Shelter, for example, is one of the prime necessities 
of life, and there is something in the lich man's man- 
Bion that satisfies this primary need. His present 
house may be the last house that he builds, and in 
point of time the whole of it is final ; but, in ita 
entirety, it is not included within the final increment 
of his consumers' wealth. The element of simple 
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shelter that the building contains represents oae of 
the earliest increments. Some of the dollars that he 
has spent are paid for shelter, some for comforts and 
conveniences, and some for the final elegances that 
the owner adds to his list of consumers' goods. It is pniy the 
these last elements of cost in the dwelling that, in saryeie- 
this man's case, constitute the final increment of goods 
wealth consumed. The same thing is true of simpler J^t^ 
articles. As the man sits at his breakfast table, he 
recognizes, if he thinks, that the very chop on his 
plate, by virtue of its different utilities, spans the 
entire range of his consumption, from the first incre- 
ment to the last. It contaius nourishment which is 
bought with what is logically the man's first dollar. 
It also has qualities that are imparted to it at great 
cost. Skilled and expensive culinary labor has done 
much for it; and it would not be precisely what it 
is. if it were not for the last dollars that are expended 
in securing an accomplished cook. Simple as this 
article is, it contains, in effect, a composite of qual- 
ities, some of which enter into the final increment of 
wealth consumed, while others distribute themselves 
through the series of increments to the very last. If 
he can isolate one of these qualitative elements, he 
can locate it in the series. But the chop, as a whole, 
is bought with a sum of which some part enters into 
each increment of the " money " that the man spends 
on his own gratification. 

It is clear that what is called a " final " unit of utiiitia* 
consumers' wealth is not the one secured last in point g^adi 
of time. In the case of the bouse in our illustration, 
the first and the last increments of co 
were bought at the same time, and so were all inter- 
mediate increments. This, moreover, is the usual 
rule. Even if we were actually to dole out to a man, 
unit by unit, the money that he is to spend on hlm- 
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self in a year, and let him try to buy the supplies foi 
the year in the order of their importance, he could 
not do it. Let him have, for example, a yearly in- 
come of ten thousand dollars. Give him tbia amount, 
in a series of sums of a thousand dollars each, and 
let him try to buy with the first thousand dollais 
what is actually the first increment of consumers' 
wealth for a man on a ten thousand dollar income. 
With the second of the units of income, let him try 
to buy what is actually tlie second increment of con- 
sumers' wealth for a man in his status ; and witJi the 
last thousand dollars let him try to buy what is 
the true final increment of consumers' wealth for 
such a man. How could he do it? With the first 
unit of income he would have to buy the cheapest 
food ; and with later increments he would be obliged 
to transmute such material into that which is of finer 
quality. But he does not, in fact, try to accomplish 
this impossibility. Knowing the extent of his income, 
he buys the fine food in one purchase. That which, in 
logic and not in time, constitutes the first increment 
of consumers' goods is that economic element, or 
utility, in goods consumed which in some form would 
have been secured if the man had had only one unit 
of income at his disposal. A man does not, with the 
first unit of his income, build a shanty, and with later 
units transmute it successively into a house, a mansion 
and a palace : ho builds the palace at one operation. 
Somewhere within it there is what, in an economic 
sense, is equivalent to a shanty ; for there is in it, 
above all else, a power to afibrd some shelter to its 
occupants ; and this single utility, merged and lost ia 
the great structure, constitutes an early unit of con- 
sumers' goods. Logically, this unit stands near the 
head of the list, since it precedes most others in im- 
portance. In time, however, it accompanies other 
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utilities that stand late in the list. Some quality in 
the bouse and similar qualities in the other goods 
that the man uses constitute the logically final incre- 
ment of his goods for consumption. A mass of util- 
ities — the group of logically last and finest qualities 
imparted to articles used for consumption — consti- 
tutes the true final increment of the wealth that he 
consumes. This is an obvious and practical fact, and 
it demands — what we shall soon consider — a some- 
what radical amendment of the theory of value. 

Men add to their consumers' wealth, then, more by 
improving the grade of the goods that they use than hy 
multiplying them. They infuse wealth, as it were, into 
their goods. They give to these goods new service- 
rendering powers, and cause articles that in their 
cheapest forms embody one unit each of consumers* 
wealth to take a form in which they embody two, 
three or ten such units. 

Capital increases in the same way.' New units Parallel 
are added to producers' wealth more by improving eecniM**' 
capital-goods than by multiplying them. We infuse "^p"^ 
new wealth into the instruments in our hands by im- 
parting to them new productive powers. We substi- 
tute a better tool for the one that we have been using, 
and it is the difference between the two tools that 
constitutes a final increment of capital. 

The conclusions bo far reached may be summarized prnpo*itioD« 



(1) Wealth, as such, whether it be used for con- 
sumption or for production, may be arranged in a 
series of increments, in the order in which they 
would be selected by a user, if they were purchased 
one at a time. 

(2) This series is imaginary, since it is impossible 
to separate and buy singly these increments. 

» See Ch. XVIL 
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(3) The several mcremeDte of consumers' wealth, 
on the one hand, and of producers' wealth, on the 
other, consist rather of elements in goods than of 
goods in their entirety. 

(4) The utilit; of the final increment of consum- 
ers' wealth grows smaller, as the number of the incre- 
ments in the series increases, 

(6) The productivity of the last unit of producers' 
wealth in a series grows less, as the number of units 
increases. 

Two further assertions that we now have to prove 
are: (1) Market values are fixed entirely by the 
utility of the final increments of consumers' wealth, 
as we have just defined them, and not, as a rule, by 
the utility of entire articles. (2) Interest is fixed 
by the productivity of final increments of capital, as 
we have just defined them, and not by the productive 
power of instruments of production, taken in their 
entirety. The usefulness of the final commodity of a 
given kind seldoin fixes the values of such commodi- 
ties ; and the productivity of the final instrument of 
a given kind seldom fixes the rate of interest.' 



I The Ian of viuiatJoD that we have stated in this chapCeT is so 
oompreheDBJve that, in another mode of action, it fixes wages. 
The pay of lahor ia governed by the final producUvily of labor, 
as Bach, and not merely by the productive power of a final or 
marginal laborer. We can add to the supply of labor by making 
workmen more eEBcient, as well as by making them more numerous. 
Educating and training men adds new increments to the supply 
of human productive energy. We can arrange increment! of labor, 
aa such, in a series, in the order of their importance, and deflne the 
snccessive incrementa in the same analytical way In which we have 
defined the incremenls of conaiimers' weatlh and those of producer*' 
wealth. In the series of incrementa of labor, as thus defined, there 
is traceable the law of diminishing prodnctlrity : and it is the pro- 
docUve power of the final increment of labor, thus defined, that in 
reality governs the rate of wages. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE MAEGINAL KFyiCIBNCT OF CONSCTMEHB' WEALTH 
THB BASIS OF GROUP DIBTBIBDTION 

Veet practical is the correction that has to be 
made in the accepted theory of value. If we were to 
go through the shops of a city, selecting at random 
articles of high quality and learning the prices at 
which they are actually sold, we might multiply all 
these prices by ten, without bringing them up to the The fl&il \ 
figures at which, according to the final utility theory ory applied-" 
as it is usually stated, these goods ought to sell. If ^, 



would pay five hundred dollars or more for an over- matkineiij 
coat for wliich he actually gives fifty, and a thousand pricei. " 
dollars for a watch for which he actually pays a hun- 
dred. A very ricli man would give ten million 
dollars for a dwelling instead of one million, etc. 
The final utility theory of value, when it is thua 
applied to commodities in their entirety, gives results 
that are grotesquely at variance with the values that 
the market establishes. It exaggerates the prices of 
all goods, except the poorest and cheapest. 

Here we record a chaige of some gravity against 
a modem theory. We assert that the so-called 
Austrian teachings concerning value rest on a per- 
fectly sound principle, — that, namely, of final utility, 
— but that the mode of applying this principle needs 
to be changed. It is Jinal increment! of wealth in 
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eommodxtiei, and not, at a rule, commoditUi in tJieir 
entirett/, that fvmUh those t«it meaiurei of utility 
ta which market values conform. 

The difference between the last commodity of a 
given kind that a man buys for his own consump- 
tion, and the last addition that he makes to the con- 
sumers' wealth that he uses, is a very real one. Aa 
we have seen, the man adds the last increment to the 
wealth that is embodied in his wardrobe, when he re- 
places a coat that coat forty-five dollars with one that 
costs fifty. The last five dollars that are spent on the 
coat are represented by some quality that this garment 
possesses. It is a final utility in the coat; but the 
garment in its entirety is far from being a final util- 
ity, even though it be the last one of its class that 
the owner procures. It is only what the man pays 
the last five dollars for that acts directly in adjust- 
ing the value of the coat; and what he gives the 
forty-five dollars for consists of elements that get 
their value in another way, and a way that is not 
directly connected with this action. 

In a few cases, however, commodities in their en- 
tirety are final units of consumers' wealth. There 
are some goods that cater to no wants except the 
last and least intense ones that a consumer satisfies. 
In these cases, the entire articles figure directly in the 
adjustment of values. But in most case's there are ele- 
ments in the goods that do not figure directly in 
the adjustment of values; and these elements often 
constitute almost the whole of the goods. Very 
analytical is the test that the actual market applies 
to the goods that are offered for sale. Very subtle 
is its process of resolving goods into their economic 
elements, and of putting an appraisal on each of the 
separate utilities that compose them. 

Here we forecast the correction that has to be 
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made in the theory of value, for the distinction be- 
tween final commodities and final units of wealth 
in commodities is equally important in the theory of 
wages and interest. The earnings of all capital, in 
&ct, are gauged by the product of the final iuore- 
ment of capital ; and this final increment consists, not 
mainly of entire instruments of production, but of 
elements in these instruments. 

Wages and interest are the chief subjects of our 
present studies; but they depend on a general law of 
economic variation which, in another application, ad- 
justs also the market values of goods. In all the appli- 
cations of this law, the distinction between fiual goods 
and final wealth-elements in goods is of primary con- 
sequence. The so-called Austrian theory of value — 
with which our readers are assumed to be familiar tub genera] 
— gives a psychological basis for the commercial fact nomicvula- 
that the more goods of a kind there are to be sold, tnowMn ito 
the lower must be the price, in order that all may "S^"" *"■ 
be purchased. As the classical economists said, the 
price must he reduced, in order that men who have 
not as yet bought goods of this kind may take some 
of them, and also in order that those who have already 
bought some may take more. For this result the 
Austrian theory accounts. It furnishes the philoso- 
phy of the adjustment of what may be called, in the 
case of each kind of goods, the consumers' purchase 
limit. It tells why a man who has bought three 
units of the commodity A, when the price of it was 
a dollar, buys four units and no more, when the price 
&ll8 to ninety cents. The purchaser, it shows, sim- 
ply obeys the rule of getting the largest obtainable 
utility for each dime that he spends.' 

■ The money that the man apends reoU; represents some sacri- 
fice on his oWD part; and a full Btatement of iite theoiy of Talua 
would take us into a peychologlcal region whenerer we apeak of 




hia liie, hu ut mifefiBitely gnat stiEtf . A aeeood 
vnit of M«if article vill be mncli IflM naedadtaDd ik 
nay be Uiat a fint nnit of tfae coamodity B will nnr 
be preferred. We may for coBTouenee define, ■■ a 
unit of eacb ktud of goods wbataoefer, what is offered 
in the market for a dime. The raaa will boy, with 
the dimes that he can spend each daj. a series of 
things that arrange themselves in the order of their 
importance to him; and the law that determines 

' what he will actoally bay is that of the diminiahing 

• ntili^ of the sooceasiTe onits. 




Let A, B, C, etc., represent different kinds of con- 
sumers' goods ; and let the utility, to the same con- 

oon, M it doea whenever we speak of Qdlitj-- Cost ia. in Uie Uat 
aiulyila, pkla inflicted, jiut aa atilitj i* pleuora conferred. So 
far In tlte itiidy we do not now need to go. It is enongb. for 
pTCKiit pnrposea, tluLt tbe man, aa a result of his aacrificefl, has 
dlmu to spend and ia atodjtog how lo make Ibe muet at them. 
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sumer, of a dime's worth of each of them be measured 
by the vertical distance of the letter that represents 
it from the line JI. The first unit of A has a utility 
amounting to AJ, and the first of H has a utility of 
HI; while B, C, D, etc., have the utilities that are 
severally measured by vertical lines descending from 
them to the line JI, A, B, C, etc., are first increments 
of the several commodities ; while A', B', C, etc., are 
second increments of the same kind of goods; and 
A", B", C", are third increments. In like manner, 
we may designate fourth and fifth increments, etc. 

We will say that the man arranges in a series the 
dimes that he can spend in a day, and buys with the 
first dime what is of most importance to him ; with 
the second dime that which stands next in the order 
of importance; and so on, till with his last dimes 
he buys things that are needed least of all. The 
first increment of his day's purchase of conaumera' 
wealth is, then, one dime's worth of the article A. 
The second unit is B. As a return for the next dime 
to be spent, there are two articles offering themselves 
which have equal degrees of utility. They are C and 
a second unit of A, here designated as A'. The man 
will spend two dimes and get these two articles. D and 
B' are next in importance, and they have equal utilities. 
The man's fifth and sixth dimes will get them. With 
the seventh dime he buys C, or a second unit of the 
article C ; and with the eighth, ninth and tenth dimes 
he buys E, B" and A". When be reaches H, he finds 
that that article and B'", C", D', E' and F' are on 
a par in importance to him, and he spends his last 
six dimes on these things. In all, he has spent 
twenty-one dimes and has exhausted the free income 
of a day. 

The last increments of each commodity that this 
man buys are price-making increments. The sale of 
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them Is secured by bringing the price down to each a 
point that nothing else that the man can buy with 
the money has for him a higher degree of utility. In 
other words, the lowering of the price of the article 
brings thia increment of it within the man's pur- 
chaaing limit and within the purchasing limit of 
other men who are in the same economic condition. 
If the price were higher, no one of these men would 
take what is now his Bnal increment. If the whole 
supply needs to he sold, the price must be reduced 
to the point thus defined. If, for example, in our 
diagram, the article H were costlier than it is, the 
article I would be preferred to it by all of thia 
olofis of purchasers. As it ia, the increment of H 
indicated in the diagram is sold ; and the price that 
insures this sale is also the price of all other units 
of thia commodity- 
Final increments, then, are commercially strategic. 
Tbeir utilities count in price making ; while the excess 
of utility in the earlier increments does not, in this 
connection, have any influence. In Bxing the prices 
of these things the great usefulness of the earlier 
uuitfi of A and B counts for nothing. These units 
would be purchased, even though the prices were 
higher than they are ; and there is, therefore, no need 
that the venders should bring the price of A and B 
to the present level, in order to insure the sale of 
these highly serviceable units of them. This is saying 
that, in the case of each kind of goods, all increments 
except the last one give net gains to the purchasers. 
They insure to them what has been called "con- 
sumers' rent." The utility of final increments to the 
men who buy them, however, gives no surplus benefit, 
since it is fully offset by the cost of them. What the 
man sacrifices in order to get them is worth to him as 
much as they are. The extra utility of the earlier 
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incremeots, on the other hand, ia uncompensated. Coasiimertf 
It is a diiferential amount of personal benefit, or an mMt«ied. 
amount of good that ia done to the consumers by 
certain unita a! a commodity, in excess of the benefit 
conferred by the last unit. 



A 
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If, for example, the utility o£ successive increments 
of A declines along the curve AA', and it AB meas- 
ures the utility of the first increment, A'B' that of 
the second, and A''B'' that of the last, the differential 
benefit conferred on consumers by tlie earlier incre- 
ments of this article is measured by AC + A'C + 
A"C" + A"'C"' + A"C"'. If we suppose that the 
lines are contiguous, having width to fill an area, 
then the area CAA' measures the whole of what 
has been called the consumer's rent, derived from 
the article A by one purchaser. Such consumers' itdownot 
rent, differential benefit or uncompensated utility price 
cannot enter into the adjusting of prices. Thia is a ■"■*''«■ 
principle that everywhere holds true. 

Final increments of different goods, then, are sup- 
posed to compete with each other for the favor of 
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purchaaors — with the result that final utilities Be- 
ourod at equal expense are equal ; that the earlier 
atilitiea in the series are unequal to each other, and 
we always greater than the final ones ; and that the 
amount of this excess has no effect on prices. 

Wliat if even the final increments themselves do 
nul unlti not always count in the adjusting of market values ? 
■1^^ not Careful stat«mentfi of the law have already shown 
***"'■ that this is sometimes the case- There may, indeed, 

be a large difference between the utility of the first 
increment of a commodity and that of the second, 
and the utility curve for such an article may show a 
series of considerable gaps. It is not a continuous 
downward curve, but a series of points more or less 
widely separated. The points in the diagram on page 
222 that are marked by the letters A', A", B', and 
B", etc., constitute such a series. In cases of this 
kind, the last increment of a commodity that a p&t^ 
ticular man gets may not figure in the adjustment 
of values. He would pay raorc for it ratJicr than 
go without it. The last units >»f nwuiy arti»'!i-s that 
the consumer buj-s have » .k^irw i-f ttwfulin-ss to 
him that exceeds the ^n»l.■^^ ••: liw ivally uiirsinal 
things that he buys tm 0}fmtM y^-v. The prices 
of A and G might p^ «tr >,>WbkiMaWy before he 
would cease to buv tb«* h«wi«»: »ikI the prices 
micht 20 far down t-W«** «»»fe*wag him to buy 
Ire. The .rri.1* 1*'\ V^". t*". K". ""d F' in this 
diagiatD aw »"lh- 'r fhf rtwWjrio or price-making 
positiona. tf >-ou tHi^f lV l«w ff any one of these, 
£« caxmvnttm of flr^ -■**** *'" *»«« ^ ^"7 't, and 

In •M*wi^ f"' '*^ fr***"** why the article A is sold 

t tb« |w*f« VhtH 'h MHuMy commands, we must, of 

», ferf'tiJfe^lWWW why some part of the supply 

bWARM«lk'^F>o<> ^^^ is in the least degree 
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higher. With this adjustment the men whose con- 
sumption is represented in the diagram on page 222 
have no connection. There are, however, other men 
in whose cases an increment of A ia a part of the true 
final increment of consumers' wealth. To them this 
commodity is on a plane, in usefulness, with other 
things that are bought with their final units of avail- 
able income. If you raise the price, those men will 
cease to buy some of A ; and then some of this prod- 
uct will remain unsold. Thus far we have stated, 
in outline, the accepted theory of value, and have 
added nothing that is not already contained in care- 
ful presentations of it. The discontinuity of succes- ArtlcleBttut 
sive units of some commodities, as they are arranged the*fln»i 
in a series joined by a utility curve, is a part of this men'i'o'?'^"" 
theory. In this there is enough to show that, if we ^g'J^'i"^*"' 
understand the philosophy of value, we must take p™" 
all society into view as the purchaser of things. 
If you raise the price of an article, you will find, 
somewhere in the consumption of the public, a 
point where purchases of this article will cease. 
The action of raising the price singles out the par~ 
ticular men, in the strategic position, whose actios 
fixes the value of this commodity for all other 
men. They are the social price makers for thia 
commodity. 

It is not enough, however, to say that thia principle 
merely introduces a refinement of the theory of value, 
as that theory stood before the discontinuity of aucces- 
sive units in the utility curve of a particular article 
was recognized. It is not final commodities, hut final 
units of wealth, that figure in the adjustments of 
values, and articles in their entirety are seldom final 
units of wealth in any consumer's scale. Search 
through the whole of society, and you will probably 
not find a man in whose estimates the commodity 
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C is a final or price-making utility. There are, as 
we have seen, a few cases in which whole articles 
included in the last social unit of consumers' wealth, 
ftw article! and the utility of these things is a factor in price mak- 
ing. As, iu most cases, only one element in an article 
is a part of this test incremeot of consumers' wealth, 
only that element is a factor in price making. There 
is no class in all society to whom the last unit of C 
does not afford a surplus of utiUty. If C is a house, 
it affords shelter ; but it also caters to the more lux- 
urious wants. In the bouse, merged with other quali- 
ties, there is something that is a true final utility. 
This quality acts on prices, and the other atilitiea 
that the house contains do not. 

What is essential in a theory ot value that shall 
account for prices, aa they actually exist, is contained 
in the following propositions. We state them here, 
because something akin to what they assert is true of 
capital, and is essential in a theory of distribution 
that shall account for the rates of wages and in- 
terest that actually prevail. The universal law ot 
economic variation must be stated with accuracy, if 
it is to account for either values, wages or interest. 

(1) It is the final increment of consumers' wealth, 
83 such, and of that only, that figures in the adjust- 
ment of values. 

(2) Commodities in their entirety are seldom in- 
cluded in the final or price-making increments of 
consumers' wealth. 

(3) A commodity for consumers' use is a service- 
rendering thing, and is valued according to the amount 
of service that, at certain tost points in social con- 
sumption, it is able to render. 

(4) Most commodities render several different 
kinds of service at the same time. A thing of this 
kind is to be regarded as a bundle of distinct utilities, 
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tied together by being embodied in a common mate- 
rial object. 

(5) The tests of the actual market measure these 
utilities separately, and the value of the article results 
from all the measurements. 

(6) Only one of the utilities that constitute a 
commodity is a part of one man's marginal unit of 
consumers' wealth. The other utilities in the thing 
are intra-marginal. They are higher utilities and do 
not, in the case of this consumer, have an induence 
in filing the price of the article. 

(7) Only as the final utility principle is applied 
separately to each of the utilities or service -rendering 
powers in goods can it account for the values that 
goods have in the actual market. 

If the principle of final utility be applied to entire 
articles, it will give values that are, in most cases, 
many fold greater than are the actual values that the 
dealings of the market establish. If, on the other 
hand, it be applied to value element* in goods, it will 
give results that the market will confirm. Here we 
are bringing theory into harmony with life. The 
modern theory of value analyzes the psychological 
process that lies back of the phenomena of the mar- 
ket — that is, it traces the phenomena of the market 
to their causes, in the mental operations of those who 
buy goods. In every market there are measuring 
operations going on, and the things measured are per- 
sonal benefits. If a commodity has embodied in itself 
the power to render several distinct kinds of service, 
— if it is a composite thing, having a number of dis- 
tinct utilities, — there is no escaping the fact that a 
true valuation must find a way to appraise each of 
these qualities by itself. 

If we were not to push the analysis of this process 
to the and, we should do well to adhere to the older and 
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CHAPTER XVI 



HOW THE MAEQINAL EFFICIENCY OF CONHUMKBS' 
WEALTH IS MEASURED 



The simplest condition in which the law of value 
could act would be a state in which each article in 
the stock of consumera' gooda was able to render one 
kind of service, and that only, to the man who used 
it. Let us, then, at first assume that this is the fact, 
and later let us modify the assumption, by taking into 
account the different kinds of service that a com- 
modity can actually render. 

It is a psychological fact that a person cannot 
receive, at any given time, more than one service of 
a particular kind. If at this moment you can confer 
on him one particular benefit, you cannot, at the same 
moment, confer on him a second benefit that is the 
exact duplicate of the first. There is a difficulty 
encountered, io appealing to a consumer with two 
services that are quite alike, which is akin to the 
physical difficulty that is experienced if one tries to 
make two material objects occupy the same space at 
the same time. Two utilities that ate absolutely 
alike need, as it were, to get access to the same spot 
on the consuraer's sensorium ; and they cannot do it 
at once. There is no enjoying two absolutely simi- 
lar pleasures together. They must come in tumst 
if they are to be enjoyed at all. 
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and F measure the usefulness of the Brst increments 
of these things ; and those ascending from B', C, D', 
E' and F' measure the disutility of the second incre- 
ments. The curve that descends through A, B, C, 
D, E and F is the only utility curve that the case 
affords. It describes the diminishing amounts of de- 
ferent utilities arranged in a" series. The line from 
each of these letters to the horizontal line GH meas- 
ures the importance of each single service, which is 
the only one of its kind that the man is receiving. 

Here we have the primary law of value. Of a Heries 
of utilities that are exactly alike, the first is measured by 
a positive quantity and all following ones by negative 
quantities. These negative quantities, moreover, grow 
larger as the number of similar utilities is multiplied : a 
second superfluous A is somewhat more in the way than 
is a first one, and a third is a still more annoying in- 
cumbrance. The same is true of successive B's, C's,etc. 

We may, however, often get secondary services out 
of goods, by devoting them to uses so distinct from 
the services which they primarily render that we can 
use two similar commodities at once. The case of the 
rolls of bread cited by Professor von Bohm-Bawerk ^ ia 
an instance of this kind. Some of the bread is there 
used as food for the man who possesses it, and the 
remainder serves to feed his dog. There we obviate 
the psychological difficulty which arises from the 
impossibility of rendering two services to the same 
consumer at the same time by introducing a second 
sentient being, a four-footed consumer, for whose 
welfare the man is concerned. 

We can usually get secondary services from goods, 
by ceasing to limit the time in which they must be 
rendered. One might, for example, have furnishings, 

' See The Foiitise Theory of Capital, by Professor von Behm- 
Bawerk, page IM. 
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be a, point at which the sale of these things will stop, 
if the price becomes higher than it is. There are, in 
fact, a number of such points. There are men in 
whose scale of consumption E, for example, is a mar- 
ginal article. The price of E is made to be what it 
is, in order that these men may buy it, for their pur- 
chases are needed to carry off the supply of it. There 
are, again, other men to whom D is a marginal com- 
modity; and there are those to whom, respectively, 
C, B and A are marginal. For each commodity, 
separately considered, there is a group of purchasers 
who will cease to buy the article, if it becomes more 
costly ; and this group of men is, therefore, the social 
price-making class for this commodity. It is to insure 
the patronage of this class that the makers of the arti- 
cle put the price where it is. 

Now tie these articles together, in different combina- 
tions, and sell the entire bundles. Let one combination 
contain all the utilities ; let another contain A, B, C, D 
and E ; let a third contain A, B, C and D ; let a fourth 
contain A, B and C; and let a fifth contain A and B. 
Let A stand alone and be separately procurable. How 
is the law of value affected by this bunching process? 
Does the selling of A, B, C, D and E in the same 
bundle with F give to these things any power over 
prices that they did not have before ? Not at all. F 
is still the sole price maker, in the case of the men who 
buy it. The man whose scale of consumption already 
contained all the articles, to and including F, will buy 
them all, as he did before ; and of them all only F will, 
by the amount of its utility, act in adjusting values. 

If F becomes dearer, this purchaser will not buy 
the bundle of goods containing it : he will buy only 
the bundle that contains the other articles, and E 
will now be the thing procured by his marginal pur- 
chase. All the men in his economic status will do 
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tKia ; and the demand for the combinations of goods 
terminating with E will be quickened, while that for 
the bundles which have F, in addition to these things, 
will be slackened. Production will adapt itself to tbe 
changed demand. More combinations without F and 
fewer with F will be the result. The net effect is 
precisely what it would have been, if each article 
had been sold by itself. A rise in the price of F 
has caused the men with whom F was a marginal 
article to cease buying it. A return of the price of 
F to its former level would cause them to resume 
their purchases of it. The price of F, in fact, adapts 
itself to the utility that this article has in the want 
scale of this class of men. 

The price of E is regulated in a similar manner, 
but the regulating is accomplished by a different 
set of purchasers. There is a class of men to whom E 
is the marginal article ; and a rise in the price of it 
would cause the members of this class to stop buy- 
ing it. They do this in the way already described, 
by ceasing to take the bundles of goods containing 
E and taking instead those having D as the least 
needed or marginal article. Restore the former price 
of E, and this class of consumers will renew their 
habit of purchasing the combination containing it. 
This class, then, is the one whose estimate sets the 
market value of E. Another class of men similarly 
do the price making for D, since this is their margi- 
nal commodity. For each article, in short, one class 
of persons is in the strategic position, at the point in 
the economic society where values are determined. 
The estimates that members of this class may make 
of the utilities of other articles have no direct in- 
fluence on values.^ 

> A full atady of ralue would, of course, notice muiy thini^ 
that we here omit. One of them ia, that a riae in the price of any 
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Now we are ready to see how valaea are in reality 
adjusted. Every article, except one of the poorest 
and simplest kind, is a composite of different utili- 
ties, and can render various unlike kinds of service 
at once. It is only for the sake of these services 
that it is wanted or bought. Utilities, as we have 
said and as we cannot say too emphatically, are all 
that the market takes account of in fixing values. 
Commercial dealing has its way of measuring the 
importance of each specific service that an article 
can render, and of fixing the value of it so as to 
make it express these measures. In every such com- 
modity there is a marginal utility, and this is the 
only one that counts in fixing the price of it. Every 
commodity, except the poorest and cheapest that can 
be made, is, in effect, such a bundle of service-render- 
ing elements as we have just described. The margi- 
nal element in the bundle has a direct influence on 
prices, but the other elements have none. 

For example, let A, B, C, D, E and F represent, not 
separate articles, of which each can render one ser- 
vice, but separate utilities in one article of a high 
grade. There are six different things that this arti- 
cle can do for a man who uses it ; and, as the services 
are dissimilar, they can be rendered at the same time. 
A is the most important of these utilities, or service- 

■itlcle in the list would cause purchasers ol tbe class flnt men- 
tioned. If their incomes in money Temained imchEinged, to ceaae 
buying F. Tlie demand (or tbe marginal goods of each of tha 
dssoca ot purcbaaets is thus checked, wherever goods that are not 
tnugincd become dearer. Moreover, whea a rise in price, eitlier 
of F or of one of the other things, throws F out of the purchas- 
ing list, some article — say, G — may take its place. There is in 
this, however, nothing that calls for a modlQcation of what we here 
affirm — namely, that each class of purchasers has lu marginal 
article, that the utility ol that article to them has a direct Influence 
in the adjusting of the price of it, and that the utility to these per- 
sons of other things has no direct iofiueuce on values. 
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(5) Power to gratify the owner's taste. A grace- 
fully shaped vessel, with appropriate colors and fit- 
tings, does this. 

Here are five distinct services that the sailing canoe 
renders, and of them all the first is the most impor- 
tant. A means of floating is what the man absolutely 
needs, if he is to entrust himself at all to the waters. 
The capacity to sustain the man on the surface of the 
lake is, then, the primary utility of the canoe. If the 
man embarks on the water at all, there is no limit to 
the "subjective value" that he would assign to this 
quality in the thing that he uses to sustain him. 
Though this thing were only a dead tree rolled into 
the water, the one utility that it has is greater than 
is any other utility that the best canoe can possess. 
Nothing whatever in the finished and graceful craft 
is as important to the ovmer as that element in it 
which is nothing more than the equivalent of a float- 
ing tree. The quality that is next in importance is 
power to move, and this a smooth log possesses. 
The third is the increased commodiousness afforded 
by the dugout, the next is the speed possessed by 
the well-shaped canoe with its sail, and the last is 
the elegance of the handsomely shaped and decorated 
vessel. 

Figuratively speaking, in a very good canoe there 
are a dead tree, a log, a dugout, a convenient sailing 
boat and an elegant one ; for the qualities of all these 
things are massed in the one craft that a sportsman 
actually procures. We need, however, to see clearly 
that only the last of these qualities is, in the economic 
sense, a final utility and that the whole boat cannot 
be such. The boat in its entirety includes utilities 
of every grade. For them all the owner may have 
given seventy-five dollars ; but he would, perhaps, have 
given a thousand, if he had paid what would measure 
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the iadividual importance of the various utilities. 
The power of the canoe to keep him afioat would be 
worth five hundred dollars to him, if he could not 
have it for less. The power to move to and fro would 
be worth three hundred. Carrying power counts for 
one hundred dollars, speed of movement for seventy- 
five and decoration for twenty-five. These sums ] 
represent what he would give, if he had to do so, for i 
the various utilities in this commodity. If this man 
were the marginal purchaser of this whole commod- | 
ity, ft thousand dollars would then be the price of it. 
How Uw The last quality that the boat possesses is & final 

lyzes f^iodT utility in the true sense. If the decoration of this ves- 
sel cost thirty dollars, the fisherman would buy a leas 
ornate canoe. The demand for decorated vessels 
would thus be reduced, and the demand for vesseb of 
the less ornate type would be increased. More canoes 
of the inferior kind would be made, and there would 
be fewer of the superior kind. The net result ' 
would be a reduction in the output of that product ' 
which consists in utility number five in the series. 
As many canoes would be made as before, but they 
would be without the special decoration that consti- 
tutes the final utility in the canoes of the highest 
quality. In canoes costing seventy-five dollars, this 
utility is clearly the only one the measure of whicli 
is a gauge of price. 

How, then, do the other utilities in the boat get 
their market valuation ? There is a class of persons 
to whom the fourth utility in the canoe, its speed, is 
the final one. They buy boats of the fourth grade 
instead of those of the fifth, doing without the deco- 
Si'il^t'"'' rations. The amount that these men spend, in order 
to insure a boat that will sail by some points faster 
than another would do, yields to them, in pleasure, 
a result that is worth just what it costs. The float- 
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ing power of the boat and its other intra-mat^nal 
qualities are, however, worth to them more than 
they cost — they yield a "consumers' rent," or a gain 
that exceeds the gain that can be had by a marginal 
purchase. To this class of men, therefore, only the 
fourth utility in the canoe is a price-making one. 
In consequence of the demand of this class of per- 
sons, this utility may bring twenty dollars in the 
market. 

There is, likewise, a class of persons to whom the 
third utility in this composite article is marginal; 
and these men are the consumers whose demand sets 
the market value of this third utility. They sacri- 
fice speed, contenting themselves with comfort; and 
their demand may make this utility worth fifteen 
dollars. There is, again, a olass of buyers who fix the 
price of the second utility — say, at ten dollars — 
and another of those who fix the price of the first 
utility — say, at five dollars. If there are five dis- 
tinct services rendered by such a pleasure craft as 
we have selected for illustration, it takes five dis- 
tinct classes of persons to fix the value of it iu the 
market. The law of final utility works as it would 
if each service-rendering power possessed by the boat 
were a distinct article. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the different utilities are different articles tied 
in bundles, some of which contain all five of the 
articles, some four, some three, etc. To no one con- 
sumer are all these virtually different things final 
utilities. A bundle, as a whole, is never a final unit 
of any one's consumers' wealth ; but each element in 
it is a final utility to some class, and it is that class 
only whose mental estimate of it fixes its price. There 
are, then, five prices in the canoe. Expressing the 
values of the five different services which the canoe 
renders, they are, respectively, twenty-five, twenty, 
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fifteen, tea and five dolUn. The entire canoe, then, 
brings Beventy-five dollars in the market. 

Make watches dearer than they are, and the man 
who pays a hundred dollars for a watch will not go 
without one. He will buy one that formerly sold for 
ninety dollars, and will forego something in the way 
of ornamentation. Another class will take the grade 
that lately sold for eighty dollars, and will forego 
something in the way of accuracy. Each class will 
give up, not watches, but something in watches. A 
certain class that formerly bought dollar watches 
will, however, give them up altogether, since there 
is no cheaper pocket timepiece to be had. To these 
men the lowest grade of watches, taken in their 
entirety, may be rated as final utilities. Their demand 
fixes the price of watches of this firat and lowest 
grade. 

Although this statement may seem to take us into 
a region of theoretical subtlety, there is no doubt 
of the substantial fact that the market acts in this 
analytical way, and that the commerce of the world 
takes a character which is the result of this action. 
Over the whole world the mills would be turning 
out difEerent goods from those that they are now 
making, ships and railway cars would have different 
contents from those that they now contain, shops 
would everywhere have different goods in their win- 
dows and on their shelves and counters, if the law 
of final utility, as applied to goods in their entirety, 
determined the values of the goods. If we could 
make the theory of value, as it is commonly stated, 
lule actual markets, we should radically change the 
prices of all kinds of goods ; and in doing this we 
should change the quantity of goods of each kind 
that is produced and used — we should effect a radi- 
cal transformation in the ecoDomio life of the world. 
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Goods of fine quality would then be, as a rule, manj 
times dearer than they are. 

If we were here undertiiking to present at length 
the theory of value, we should lay great stress on the 
fact that value is a social phenomenon. Things sell, 
indeed, accoi-ding to their final utilities; but it is 
their final utUities to society. In the social body as Society u a 
a whole, every utility iu a costly article is somewhere "ppraUer ol 
in the position of a final utility. The shanty that, in B*™*- 
an earlier illustration, we found was virtually con- 
tained in the palace, is a final utility to some mem- 
bers of society ; and it is their valuation that fixes 
the market rate which that element in the palace com- 
mands. This quality in the palace we may call the 
first of the value dements that compose it. It is the 
lowest and cheapest of the economic constituents that 
compose the royal dwelhng, and may be had for a 
hundred dollars. The difference between the shanty 
and a cottage may be regarded as the second value 
element ; and this also has its marginal purchasers. 
If it were possible to make the shanty and then to 
transform it into a cottage, the two value elements 
would be produced at different times. What is act- 
ually done, however, is to build the cottage instead 
of building the shanty ; and the second class of pur- 
chasers gauge by their demand the value of this sub- 
stitution. It is in this way that a distinct class of 
buyers has the fixing of the actual price of each value 
element that enters into a palatial dwelling. If there 
are ten grades of watches, and if, therefore, it takes 
ten classes of purchasers to fix the value of a watch of 
the highest grade, each of these classes may be re- 
garded as the social valuers and appraisers of the 
particular value element that, in the consumption of 
its members, is a final utility. In general, then, whea 
fine articles — composite things, bundles of distinct ele- 
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ments — are offered to society, the great composite 
consumer, each element has somewhere in the social 
organism the effect of fixing a part of the total value. 
In no other way can the article, as a whole, get a valu- 
atioD. To no individual are all its utilities final.' 



> A point of macb conseqDence ia the fact that many articles have 
ancoiidar; useB, beaidea those for which thejr are primiuily in- 
tended ; and bo more Uian one sucb article may be useful ~~ but for 
diHeient purposes — to a conaumer at one time. The roll, in 
Professor BUhm-Bawerk's illustration, already cited, can be used 
to teed a dog as well as a man ; and, if ne regard the dog, not as 
% consumer, but as a commodity for his owner's consumption, the 
roll that appeases the dog's hunger 18 put to a distinct and sultonU- 
nate use. Again, the sportsman whose bunting lodge is on one of 
the Adirondack lakes may keep boats on several others, tor the sole 
purpose of saving the trouble involved in carrying boats front place 
to place. None of these boats, of course, except the least useful of 
them, can, in its enUrety, be a marginal and price-making commod- 
ity. If the owner, for economy, relinquishes any ol bis boats, it 
will be this marginal one ; and be will give tor no one of them more 
than the marginal one is worth to him. Does Uiat cliange the prin- 
ciple that we have just staled, tbat values rest on marginal utilities 
In goods rather than on goods in their entirety ? Let us see. 

It the prices of the boats rise, the man who Is about to purchase 
an outfit of them has the alternative of getting on with one less 
than he bad intended to procure, or of keeping the proposed num- 
ber inlaot and somewhat reducing the quality of all. If he bad in- 
tended to buy five boats, tor use on five different bodies of water, 
he may content himself with four ; and, in lieu ot the iiflh, be may 
■nbmitto the inconvenience of carrying one of the others occasion- 
klly to the lake where the lifth would have been kept. If this Is a 
■mailer aacriSco than is involved in reducing tbe quality of (say) 
Oixee ot the less important boats, it is conceivable that we have 
here an exceptional cose, in which an entire marginal article of a 
high grade figures as a price-making increment of consumers' 
wealth. The man may buy no boats but those of the quality that 
he had intended to buy before the price was rused, but he may 
tiike fewer of them. Tbe utility of the linal one, consisting solely 
in its power to save to tbe owner the trouble of having a boat 
transported, will funilsb a gauge tor the price that this man will 
pay tor all boats of this kind. It is the fortuitous fact that the 
article has secondary uses which makes this mode of adjusting tho 
price of it possible. 
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Th« line of eonducl that the owner of these boate U here suppoaad 
U> puraae is, be It DOted, Dot the Line that conBumeis usually 
purane. In a vast majority of caaeB, a rise in tint price of goods of 
a paiticulor kind throws, not entire goods, but raarginal quallUea 
in goods out of use. Even [n the case — not ovec-f requent — of the 
man who is about to buy sevei&l extuitl; similar boats, the chancM 
toe ten to one that a rise in price would cause him U> forego some, 
thing in the quality of one or more of them. If he does this, — if 
he takes cheaper boals for the less important uses, — the principls 
that we have staled applies. 

Goods of the very poorest grade may, indeed, he marginal !a 
their entirety. If there isnocheaper kind to which one may resort, 
he must take this gnule or nothing. Even then be will doubtlesa 
seek for some article, at a somewhat different kind, that will sem 
as a partial aubslitute for what he foregoes; and, when he does 
this, the effect is much the same as if a still poorer grade ol Uw 
article thait Is foregone had existed. 

It should be noted that most articles deteriorate in the using, so 
that the only way to keep one's self supplied with perfect or nearly 
perfect goods of this kind Is to get new ones often. Wear a coat 
a few weeks only before discarding it, and be equally liberal with 
the remainder of your wardrobe, and you will always be clothed la 
garments that are stylish and free from tracesof wear. You must, 
however, buy many coats, etc., in order to do it ; and, by thus ia- 
creasing tlie quantity of such garments, you really improve th« 
quality of those that you use. This, Indeed, is the sole object of 
the increase. Quantity In goods for cotisamptlon may thus really 
inBure quality. It is only the last and least utility that has gono 
out of a coal that has been used tor a short season i and it is only 
for tbe sake of restoring that marginal utility that the man bnyi 
another, The principle that we have stated operates here. In- 
creasing the amount of consumers' wealth always neans improving 
the quality of consumption, for new cjualities are thus added, la 
an all-around way, to the things that every one uses. There is k 
social increment of utilities — a vast and composite addition to the 
Bervjce-rendering qualities of things — that appears at every st«p 
in t^ increasing wealth of the world. These are the 8tral«gie 
elements which rule tbe market. Tbe measure of them fixes val- 
ues. Tbe men who, in eacb case, do the measuring are the agents of 
society controlling their respective pom of the whole mukel tor 
consumers' wealth. 




Wb are now ready to apply to the fixing of wages 
and interest the principle which we may term that 
of analytical valuation. Everywliere does the market 
have a marvellous power of resolviog concrete things 
into their elemeuta, and of measuring separately the 
efficiency of each element. Consumers' wealth and 
producers" wealth alike it treats in this way. If we 
are to understand its procedure in fixing prices, we 
must seek out and identify not, as a nile, certain 
whole commodities, but certain elements in com- 
modities; and so, if we are to understand the ad- 
justing of interest, we must find in instruments of 
production, in a like way, certain elements that are 
in a strategic position and control the gains of all 
capital. 

The earning power of capital is fixed by the pro- 
ductivity of the final increment of it; and this final 
increment of capital does not, as a rule, consist of 
instruments of production in their entirety. It con- 
sists of ulemenit in such instruments. Just as we 
add to our consumers' wealth by procuring for per- 
sonal use better articles than those which we have 
been using, so we add to our producers' wealth by 
procuring better instruments of production. When, 
ior a machine that has worn itself out, we substitute 
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one that is by a single point more efficient and more 
costly, we are adding a final increment to our capi- 
tal. It is final increments of capital, as such, the 
productive power of which fixes the rate of interest. 
As entrepreneurs, we must pay for any capital that lu action H 



and that is what we and others can get, as a net 
addition to our products, hy making our buildings 
by one degree larger or more substantial, our ma- 
chines by one degree more rapid or more nearly 
automatic, our engines or our water-wheels by one 
degree more powerful, our raw materials by one 
grade finer, etc. 

We have seen that in a limited number of cases 
final increments of consumers* wealth consist of goods 
in their entirety. When, for example, we procure 
the plainest and cheapest article of its kind that ia 
anywhere made, as an addition to our stock of goods 
for personal use, the whole article is a part of our 
final unit of consumers' wealth. In such a case, the 
article, as a whole, helps to set the standard price for 
all goods of exactly that kind. Nobody gives for a 
duplicate of this final article in our supply of con- 
sumers' goods more tlian we give for this one. So 
there are cases in which entire instruments of pro- 
duction are final increments of producers' wealth; 
and in these cases what these instruments produce, 
in their entirety, helps to set the standard of interest. 
If there ia a hammer, a shovel or a cart, so poor 
and cheap that one of a lower grade cannot anywhere 
be found, then we add a final increment to our capi- 
tal, whenever we procure one of these instruments. 

These cases, however, play only a small part in the 
general adjustment of interest; for tbe enriching of 
the industrial world shows itself by a steady upward 
trend in the grade of its capital-goods. Better things 
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of every kind come to constitute the world's working 
The mods Id equipment : buildings are taller, ships are faster, en- 
gines are more economical, railroads are straighter 
and more nearly level, locomotives are more power- 
ful, trains are longer, etc. It is what we gain, 
in the form of more products, by making these per- 
fecting changes that determines what we can afford 
to pay for the last capital that we hire. Society as 
a whole pays for all its capital what these lout pro- 
ductive elementg in goods are worth to it. 

This truth is not affected by the fact that, as the 
wealth of society increases, capital -goods become 
more numerous, as well as better. It is true, indeed, 
that we are building more engines, at the same time 
that we are building better ones ; but the new ones 
are mainly of a grade so high that, in their en- 
tirety, they cannot be treated as final increments of 
producers' wealth. Here, for instance, is a new loco- 
motive. It has not been secured by the railroad that 
owns it to take the place of one worn out, but is an 
additional engine, made necessary by an enlarged 
trafBc. Is it a final increment of capital? Not un- 
less that engine would be dispensed with, in case any 
reduction of the capital of the road were necessary. 
The actual fact is that the quality of the new engine 
is determined by that of the roadbed, the rails, the 
bridges, the cars, etc., with which it is used ; for it 
would be uneconomical to combine one poor engine 
with an equipment of good cars, good rails, etc. 
This complementarity of producers' goods must al- 
ways be considered; since a poor machine introduced 
into an equipment of good ones has tlie effect of tak- 
ing something from the productive power of the other 
parts of the equipment. The good cars, etc., cannot 
develop their full wealth-creating power, if they have 
to cooperate with a poor engine. With a given num* 
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ber of cars, there needs to be a proportionate number 
of engines ; and for the best results the entire equip- 
ment of cars, engines, track, freight houses, etc.) is 
maintained at a umf orm standard of quality. In a com- 
mercial form of statement, therefore, the "money" 
which is spent in bringing the equipment to the point 
of perfection that it has reached represents the final 
increment of capital " invested " in the railroad. 

In a more scientific view, money is a means of mov- 
ing real capital from hand to hand, and there must 
somewhere exist capital-goods that embody capital. 
The cars, engines, tracks, buildings, etc., are these 
goods. They embody the whole capital of the rail- 
road; but when we try to find and identify the 
part of it that is "final" and interest-determining, we 
cannot single out such parts of the equipment as 
particular cars, engines, etc. We must try to find 
what is the final productive element in the whole 
equipment, and in each of the instruments that coa- 
Btitute it. What outlay would the company forego 
if, in the building and equipping of a raili-oad, it 
found that its real capital — its concrete and mate- 
rial outfit of instruments for carrying passengers and 
merchandise — must be made smaller than its origi- 
nal plans had called for ? If it proceeded in a natu- 
ral way, it would slightly reduce in quality nearly ■; 
everything in its proposed outfit. It would forego j^ 
putting the final perfecting touches to cars, engines, ^'p^ 
roadbed, buildings, etc. It might relinquish a few &>tai 
instruments altogether, but these would be things 
of the poorest and cheapest kinds. 

There are, of course, facts to be considered which, 
in a practical case, would modify this policy. If the 
railroad in the illustration were a connecting link in 
a great system, it would have to carry the cars of 
other railroads, and it would have to make its gauge 
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broad enough, its rails heavy enough and its bridges 
strong enough to do this. This case, however, con- 
finns, instead of contradicting, the general fact which 
we are stating — namely, that it is uneconomical to 
reduce, in a disproportionate way, one part of the 
equipment of an industry. The small road is, in this 
case, not a complete industrial plant. The larger sys- 
tem, of which it is an integral part, is the complete 
industrial establishment that has to be considered. If 
the great system, as a whole, were to reduce its capital, 
and if it had the power to reduce it by cheapening 
things as well as by reducing the number of them, it 
would pi-efer to make the equipment of every part of 
the entire system poorer, and so preserve the coop- 
erating power of all the constituent parts, rather 
than to leave moat of the system untouched and take 
out parts of the equipment of some railroad that is 
only one link in the system. It must be remembered 
that we are seeking to identify the final increment of 
the capital of a complete industrial establishment; 
and, in the case of a railroad system, that is not the 
fraction of the great plant that happens to belong to 
one small corporation. The system must be consid- 
ered in its entirety. 

Moreover, if, when the road was about to be built, 
the ownera found themselves able to use a larger capi- 
tal than they had expected to use. would they lay the 
same ti-ack and procure the same rolling stock that 
they had planned, with some extra cars or engines? 
Would they build depots of the form and quality 
that the first projects called for, merely adding 
a building or two to the list? It is clear that, in add- 
ing a few things outright to their equipment, they 
would improve many things — that they would add 
everywhere what we have called productive elements. 

The final increment of the capital of this railroad 
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corporation is, in reality, a difference betweeo two 
kinds of plauts for carrying goods and passengers. 
One of these is the railroad as it standa. with all its 
equipment brought up to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion that is possible with the present resources. The 
other is the road built and equipped as it would have 
been if the resources had been by one degree less. 
A difference in all-around quality between an actual 
and a possible railroad — is, in reality, the iinal 
increment of capital now used by the actual corpo- 
ration. The product of that last unit of capital is 
the difference between what the road actually earns 
and what it would have earned if it had been made 
by one degree poorer. 

It is clear that this final increment of the capital 
of this industry is not one that can be physically 
taken out of it, as it could be if it consisted of 
a few locomotives or a few cars that could be sold 
to another company.' It is in the plant to remain. 
It runs through the whole tissue of the complex in- 
strumentality that engineers, trainmen, superintend- 
ents, etc., make use of in the carrying of goods and 
persons. If we wished to make a good test of the 
productive power of this particular bit of capital, we 
should have to invoke a magic that would at once 
shrink the whole plant into inferiority. 

* If one part of a symmetrical equipment for carrying on an 
Industry nere takeo away bodily, ibis would have such a derang- 
ing effect on llie remaining parW that it would reduce their own 
■epftrate power of production. Ilemoving all the locomotives from 
a railroad would, of course, paralyze all the cara, the tracks, the 
freight-houses, etc.; and removing even one of them might, in a 
smaller degree, have the aame effect. Reducing the quality of the 
whole equipment by one degree would, however, have no such 
effect. This method of taking out an increment of capital takes 
from the product of the whole industry only what U attributable 
to that one unit. It does not redut» the productive powers of the 
remaining units. 
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In a long period we might make such a practical test. 
We might let the plant deteriorate, letting the engines 
become worn and weak, the passenger cars shabby, 
the buildings dilapidated, etc. If, in the interim, the 
other circumstances that affect the productive power 
of a railroad remained absolutely unchanged, we 
might compare the earning power of the plant before 
it had deteriorated with its earning power afterward. 
Two difficulties are, however, encountered in the 
making of such a test. First, the other circumstances 
that affect the productive power of capital do not 
remain unchanged. Secondly, the qualities that wear 
and tear take out of instruments of production are 
not the same qualities that would have been left out 
of them if, in making them, it had been decided to 
"invest less capital in them " — that is, to make them 
by one degree less costly and efBcient. No one is 
ever willing to waste a part of his fortune by making 
in cold blood such a laboratory experiment for testing 
the productivity of capital ; yet actual experience 
enables employers to form such judgments as to the 
productive powers of final units of capital. 

Could not an etUrepreneur, however, test the pro- 
ductive power of his final increment of capital, as 
embodied chiefly in the final qualitative element in 
his working equipment, by reducing the quality of 
one thing at a time ? Here, let us suppose, are two 
machines side by side, and alike except in the extent 
to which they have suffered the effects of wear: one 
is new and perfect, and the other is old and worn. 
Cannot the owner form a true conclusion as to the 
A poulble difference in their productive powers ? Here, again, 
tMting the are two machines, both new, of which one is costlier 
oitte'flBAi' ^°^ better than the other. Cannot the entrepreneur 
tell how much one exceeds the other in its earning 
capacity ? If he cau make such a test as this at all. 
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why cannot he make it in connection with all parts 
of his equipment? He can take hia plant and outfit 
by aectiona, and find, in the case of each section of it, 
how much he would gain by making it better or how 
much he would lose by making it worse. 

The difficulty to be encountered in making such an 
experiment consists in the deranging effect that a re- 
duction of the quality of a single instrument may have 
on the general plant. This effect could, however, be 
made email, by taking great care in making the 
change. Moreover, in making experiments of this 
kind, an owner could avoid all the more serious de- 
ranging effects that would follow if he took bodily 
from the equipment some instrument that is needed 
to make the whole au efficient complement of capital 
goods. He does not even need to let the machine 
that he is testing wear out to such an extent as 
greatly to mar the efficiency of anything else. If 
the test is to be made by buying and using a machine 
of an inferior grade, the owner does not need to make 
it 80 greatly inferior that the other machinery will not 
work well in connection with it. Little by little, a 
man could undoubtedly test in this way the productive 
power of the final increment of his capital. Though 
hiB calculations would be difficult and hable to error, 
he could form some opinion of the difference between 
the earning power of a part of hia capital, aa it is em- 
bodied in one set of instruments, and the earning 
power that it would have if it were by one point 
better or by one point worse. 

Some such tests are, beyond doubt, constantly mak- The pnoti- 
ing. Men must form business judgments as to the formakinc' 
exact grades of instruments of every kind that will ' 
" pay the best " in their several places. As the equip- 
ment of a mill and the mill itself wear out, the 
owner has constantly to decide what grade of instni- 
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MMta In oUl pmeore to wphec the discarded parts 
•f Ub oatfit. He ntoBk know — ^>proximat«ly, at least 
— horn luge » the difimaoe ia productive power 
betwMO » tool of ODe gnde mod a tool that is above 
it or below it in tbe scale of ijaalitjr. This is a part, 
and a Yitallr necesauy part, of the complicated pro- 
oen by which society puts its productive fund into 
l9W4wlit*» the most judicious shapes. Couscioos mental esti- 
mates are constaatly being made of the productive 
power of suoh final inciements of capital. It is not, 
however, this conscious measuring which makes it 
certain that the instniments which are either too 
cheap or too costly will be discarded, and that those 
of the right kind will be retained. 

Competition makes the test in another and an in- 
exorable way. It causes establishments that are so 
equipped as to get out of their capital the utmost ser^ 
vice that it is capable of yielding to survive, and incapa- 
ble ones to fail. If, in a certain mill, even* machine, 
every tool and every other working appliance is so 
judiciously selected that the final productive element 
in each yields, as net income (let us say) five per cent 
of its cost, and if that is the prevalent rate of interest 
on loans, the owner of this mill is, in so far, in a con- 
dition to stand competition. The rate of interest on 
capital that he borron's will, moreover, be five per 
cent, if that is what the final increment of capital 
in properly equipped establishments generally yields. 
This is saying that a man's outfit of capital-goods 
must be so selected and so combined that the final 
productive element in each part of it shall yield the 
same rate of interest that is yielded by the final element 
1 in the outfit of capital-goods used by competitors. 
diQited Competition acts as a leveller, by reducing the earn- 
ing power of the final increments of different men's 
capital to equality. This it does by putting out 
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of the field the competitor whose last increment of 
capital — constating in the final productive element 
in his various capital-goods — creates less than the 
standard amount of product. With the final unit of 
capital generally earning five per cent, interest ia at 
that rate. With intereat at five per cent, the bor- 
rower whose last unit of capital earns only four 
must take each year the one per cent that is needed 
to make up the deficit out of his capital. This ia a 
procedure that cannot he long continued ; for the 
man must change the forms of his capital and bring 
the fund up to the prevalent standard in its earning 
power, or he must go to the wall. 

We are here making assertions that will hear a 
more extended examination than it has thus far been 
possible to make. We affirm that interest is fixed by 
the earning power of the final increment of social 
capital ; that that increment consists mainly of qualities 
of instruments of production, rather than of instru- 
ments in their entirety ; that competition acts as a 
leveller, causing the earning power of such final 
productive elements in capital-goods to tend toward 
a certain normal level ; and that any kind of instru- 
ments in which this element earns less than the 
standard amount must be thrown out of use. 

In the interpretation of these statements there are 
cautions to be observed ; and one of them connects 
itself with the assertion that, as capital increases, the 
new parts of the fund embody themselves in new 
qualities imparted to goods. It is here assumed that 
labor remains unchanged in amount, and that it is a 
per capita enlai^emeiit of capital which forces entre- 
preneurs to procure better and better working instru- 
ments. Indeed, with workmen doubled in number 
and with capital doubled in amount, there would not 
need to be the qualitative improvement of the capital- 
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goods of which we have spoken. If we could ^ve 
to the new men exactly the same outfit of working 
appliances that the former workers possessed, the cap- 
ital would be doubled in a more or less natural way. 
There would, it is true, be a difficulty in doing this, 
owing to the relation of land to other capital-goods. 
We could duplicate every part of the outfit except 
the land ; and, because we could not duplicate the 
land, we should still be obliged, in enlarging the cap- 
ital, to make changes in the quality of the goods that 
embody it. What we desire now to make clear is, 
that our assertions concerning the natural way ia 
which capital increases have reference to an increase 
that is not accompanied by a parallel enlargement of 
the working population. With ten units of capital 
in the hands of ten men, that fund is in certain con- 
crete shapes ; while with twenty units of it in the 
hands of ten men, it takes different shapes. The im- 
provements in the instruments, much more than such 
increase in the number of them aa may also take place, 
embody and measure the new capital. The final in- 
crement of capital is mainly, though not wholly, 
qualitative. 

If this is BO, it is clear how far from being true is the 
conception of capital as existing, in bodily shape, — 
a stack of concrete instruments. — in the midst of com- 
peting entrepreneurs, and as ready in that shape to 
be drawn to this one or to that one, according as the 
one or the other offers the most for it. Capital ia, in 
just this way, the subject of competition ; but capital- 
goods are not. The capital that is competed for does 
not consist in instruments — concrete, visible, mov- 
pBied*iS"by ^'^'^ ^'^^ ready for any one of a dozen different uses : 
•mpioyus. there is no stock of capital-goods that has such adapt- 
that all entrepreneurs are anxious to get shares 
Yet there ia a universal competition for 
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capital, and the effect of it is to fix the rate of interest. 
Any entrepreneur in the entire system of social 
industry is a possible demander for auy capital exist- 
ing in the system. If he can make more with it than 
the present holder of it can make, his natural course 
is to bid higher for it than the present holder will bid 
and thus to secure it. No capital, as such, is fastened 
to one user or to one place in the system. Yet the 
goods that embody the capital are as fettered in their 
movements as the capital itself is free. A's tools are 
often useless to B. If we were to take one of them 
bodily out of A's shop and put it into B's, we should 
render to B no service. We should injure A's opera- 
tions and benefit no one else. A furnace is valuable 
to a smelter, but not to a cotton spinner ; a ship is 
useful to a carrier, but not to a miner, etc. There is, 
in short, only a very limited competitiou for capital' 
ffooda between employers in different kinds of business. 

If tools of trade are not very mobile, what is to be 
said about productive elements in the tools ? Can we 
take out of the smelter's blast-furnace the last of the 
qualities that give it efBciency, and impart this quality 
to the spinner's mules? Can we speak the magical 
word that will reduce the quality of the furnace and 
improve that of the mules? This is exactly what 
would need to be done if the smelter were to sur- 
render the final increment of his capital and the 
spinner were to get it. 

Here it seems expedient to enumerate some of the 
facta that are to be reconciled with each other i£ a 
final-productivity theory of interest is valid : — 

(1) Interest generally conforms to the earnings of 
the final increment of social capital. 

(2) This increment consists mainly of qualities 
in instruments of production, rather than of instru- 
ments in their entirety. 
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(3) Instruments are limited in the range of their 
productive action, and are often useless in any kinds 
of business other than those for which they vere 
designed. 

(4) Qualities in instruments are, of couise, not 
literally transferable to other instruments. 

<]5) The final increment of the capital of each kind 
of business consists in an element that is literally tied 
to that business. 

(6) Capital is absolutely mobUe: it can go any- 
where. It can leave any business and betake itself 
to any other ; and it is therefore the object of a com- 
petition that is universal. Any single unit of capital 
is desirable for use in any productive process that is 
going on ; and it is by the general competition for it 
that the rate of interest is fixed. 

We have said, moreover, that the capital which is 
the object of this universal competition does not ex- 
ist, antecedently to the bidding for it, in any bodily 
shape in which the men can see it and carry it to their 
several shops. There is nowhere a central heap or 
stock of instruments of production waiting to render 
service to some one. Such stocks of merchandise as 
those which are in shops are already in use, doing their 
productive work. There is no accumulation of food, 
clothing, houses and other subsistence goods, waiting 
to be doled out to laborers, in order that the laborers 
may make capital-goods and so, vii'tually but not lit- 
erally, transmute the subsistence goods into capital- 
goods. We have noted the several reasons why this 
entire feed-and-work theory of the origin of capital 
is untenable, and we have seen that the chief of 
them is the fact that there is no stock of subsistence 
goods anywhere accumulated and capable of being 
used in that way.* Competition for capital is, there- 
' See Ch. X. 
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fore, not a competition for capital^oods that already 
exist. 

The moat comprehensive of the paradoxes concern- competmaaT 
iiig capital and interest is, that the competition for fercnitodo^ 
capita], which is constant and universal, is an all- *apftij'i, 
around struggle to get concrete things that are about bidding (or 
to he. The capital of society has no existence till it good* tuat 
is in the shapes in which entrepreneuTt use it. Till bo. 
it is raw materials and tools for the manufacturer, 
merchandise for the retailer, vehicles for the carrier, 
etc., capital has no existence at all. Of the hundred 
billion dollars' worth of capital-goods in the United 
States practically all will be in use as instruments 
fitted for certain purposes and actually doing the 
things for which they are fitted. 

When the entrepreneur bids in the market for an 
extra unit of capital, he is asking for something the 
presence of which in his business means a readjust- 
ment of his plant. He is virtually saying: "I offer 
five per cent a year for a certain amount of produc- 
tive wealth that cannot come to me, except as I change 
the shape of the plant I am using. I must make that 
plant better; and the improvement that I propose to 
make in it will constitute the new unit of my work- 
ing capital. Moreover, whoever surrenders to me a 
unit of capital must do it by a similar change. He 
must make hia business equipment woree." 

Bidding for capital, then, is bidding for something 
which does not antecedently exist and which, when 
it exists, will consist mainly in a change of quality 
of working equipmenta. When we offer interest 
for capital,' we virtually ask for the power to trana- 

1 It le employing new labor without new capital that makes fxpi- 
lal-goods more numerous. Extra men can go into a business in 
wblch the capital U not enlarged, but the; ccm do this adrantog^ 
0USI7 only where tools are cbaapened and multiplied. 
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mute our shops and tools. This traosmutatioa 'a pos- 
sible, because the things that are about to be, and for 
which we are bidding when we offer to borrow 
" money " for the enlaiging of our business, are 
wanted for the replacing of things that are about to 
cease to be. In the place of a tool that is worn out 
and OQ the point of being discarded, we may put a new 
one of superior quality. In this condition lies the 
possibility of adding a new capital element to our 
plant, without adding a new tool in its entirety. 
When we tender interest for the loan of new capital, 
we offer something for the power to substitute new 
tools containing a certain complement of capital ele- 
ments for old ones containing fewer of such elements. 
Machines of grade number one are in demand at many 
points, because machines of grade number two are 
about to be discarded; and new productive powers 
are thus everywhere adding themselves to the social 
stock of capital-goods. 

Not one of the employers who is making such a 
change as this is making it for the sake of appljring 
a scientific test to a final increment of capital and of 
registering the rate of its productivity; yet, as the 
many changes are actually made, the test is applied, 
UncoiuctoDB and the rate of productivity of final units of capital 
tbafla^ is registered. What the man finds he has gained, 
oTrapduL^^ when he has infused a new capital element into his 
plant, becomes a guide for himself, at least, in bidding 
for further capital, since it tells him how much he can 

In B&yfng tliat competition tests the productivity of final c^iiUJ 
elements, by driving out ol buaineBs the men m wbose plants IheM 
elements earn less than a noimal amount, we do not deny that the 
■UTTtvora, who &x the rate of Interest, must have ways of asoertalii' 
log what the final capital elements In their own plants earn for 
them. By comparisons of various kinds they manage to aecertain 
what these elements produce, and this knowledge is the basis of 
the oBera that the; can make for loana. 
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pay for it. Similar experiences tell other employeis 
what they can afford to ofiEer ; and, when new capital 
IB tA be had, the men whose experiences reveal the 
fact that new capital elements will yield large re- 
turns will bid for and get the new capital, rather 
than any employets whose teste have proved that 
new capital elements are worth less to them. All 
such t«stH take Ume, but social evolution has time 
enough at its disposal. Slowly, but surely, it comes 
to be known what value elements are worth the most 
to each employer, and also what employers can, oQ 
the basis of the amounts that the best capital ele- 
ments will in their hands earn, overbid others in 
the competition for loans and thus get such new 
capital as may be offering. Slowly and surely, the 
whole capital of society disposes itself in the way in 
which it can produce the most. It leaves the men in 
whose hands it creates the smaller products and goes 
to those who can make it create the laiger ones ; and 
in a perfect static adjostmeut it would attain a state 
of locally equalized productivity/, as well as one of 
maximum total productivity. 

There is, as we have seen, a zone of indlfferencs 
for labor. There is a limited marginal region, within 
which a few men may be taken out of one employment 
and put into another, with no appreciable change in the 
character of the capital that is, in either case, used. 
This fact has muoh importance in the practical ad- 
justment of wages. There is, in connection with 
capital also, a fact that is rudely parallel to this. A 
few instruments are usable in different industries. 

We may take a hammer from one shop and put it ak 

into another ; and we may do the same in the case i"''^*?!™? 
of a number of things, without causing a change to"»pii«i. 
in the nature of the work that is done or in the 
character of the remaining equipment. There is, 
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then, something resembling a zone of indifference 
for capital. 

These zones, however, are not the whole marginal 
fields in which wagea and interest are adjusted. 
Those Gelds are much larger. Wages tend to con- 
form to the product that an additional unit of labor 
can create anywhere in the iadustrial system, pro- 
vided tbe entrepreneurs will make an advantageous 
place for it, by changing the shapes of their plants 
and equipments. Interest tends to conform to the 
product that an extra unit of capital can nearly 
everywhere create, by embodying itself in an advan- 
tageous change in the outfit of capital -goods. When 
these more general dispositions of capital have been 
made, the product of capital on the zone of indiffer- 
ence becomes an available indicator of its productive 
power in the more general marginal field. 

From the first, we have remembered that capital 
is material. It exists only in goods that can be seen, 
touched and handled; and yet it now appears that 
final incrementa of capital cannot be thus manipu- 
lated. We cannot, in any literal and physical way, 
take out of a machine such a final capital element as 
we have just defined, leaving the rest of the machine 
intact. There is no mechanical process that can take 
out of a tool of the first grade that which makes it 
better than one of the second grade and even pre- 
serve for use the element that is thus withdrawn. 
Incrementa of capital may be arranged ia an imagi- 
nary series, in the oi \&c of their productive efficiency, 
so that the final unit is the least efficient one ; but 
it is utterly impossible to take the working plant 
of any employer and separate it bodily into such 
increments. Assorting the different machines into 
classes would not do this, and taking them to pieces 
certainly would not do it. If we let them all 
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wear out and then replace them with inferior appU- 
ancee, using what is saved by the buying of inferior 
tools iD improving the quality of some other general 
plant, we indirectly separate the final increment of 
the capital from the other increments; yet, when the 
process is completed, we still have that increment 
inseparably tied to others in a new combination. All 
the increments, taken together, constitute a stock of 
capital-goods, or appliances of trade, that can be 
handled bodily ; but increments of capital, separately Sacb lacra 
viewed, are abstractions, for they are mainly nothing ^ivsbie^ 
but qualities of material things. We are, in fact, in Sdn'M,^'"* 1 
a realm of such abstractions, when we reason about 
the productivity of successive "doses " of capital ap- 
plied to a farm, a mine or a manufacturing plant. 
By reducing capital, for purposes of study, to a series 
of increments, we are able to analyze a concrete thing 
into qualities ; but, while these together may con- 
stitute the thing, separately they have only an ideal 
existence. 

It is, therefore, blended increments of capital that 
are embodied in capital-^oods ; and the phrase "lit- 
erally separated increments of capital " would involve 
a contradiction, for any literal separation would mean 
the ruining of the capital-goods and the annihilation 
of the capital,' Increments of capital-goods may, how- 
ever, exist separately. Having built one ship, we can 
build another and another, till we have a fleet; hut 
each ship will span the whole range of our increments 
of capital, if these be arranged in the order of their 
productive power, and will contain some part of every Jiovliig 
increment of our capital, from the first to the last. S^|d°idt> 

moving 

' Id tbe case of some of the very cheapest tools ihiit ore lued, an ^ 
exception to this rale U to be made. Thej constltatejlraE tncre- 
menta of capital. It is the later incremeau that cannot be sepa- 
rated froin combiustioiiB. 
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We can, of course, move the ships literally and 
bodily; but we cannot move the final increment of 
the capital, in the economic sense, from group to 
group, except by the method of gradually replacing 
the ships of the fleet with poorer ones and raising 
the grade of capital-goods elsewhere. 

In spite of all this, it is possible — and, indeed, 
absolutely necessary — to measure the productive 
power of the final increments of true capital. The 
entrepreneur who cannot successfully do this will 
be eliminated from business. In the hypothesis of 
a static state, iu which competition works with ideal 
perfection, the whole field is possessed by men who 
have made the tests successfully and have so de- 
veloped the power to use the agents of production 
witJi the maximum of efficiency. 



CHAPTER XVm 



THE GROWTH OF CAPITAL BY QUALITATTVB 
INCEEMBST8 

The outline of the law of interest and wages has 
now been filled in by the addition of some important 
details. The diagram that has already been used 
presents the law 
of interest in its 
simplest form; 
and it is now 
clear that the 
capital which 
increases along 
the line AD is a 
permanent fund, 
consisting of in- 
struments every 
one of which, 
except land, per- 
iahes but virtu- 
ally creates a successor to keep the series unim- 
paired. The increments that come to the fund, as 
the line AD lengthens, are mainly new qualities 
infused into the capital-goods already in the working 
outfit. If we were to try the experiment of making 
a capital grow from a small beginning to the aize 
which, in view of the amount of labor that was to use 
it, it was naturally to take, we should need to have a 
magical power of transforming and improving every 
instrument of production; and we should have to 
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(t) Inatnmwota an limited in the m^ d di 
productiTe acttoQ, aod are ahen osetees in any kn 
of bnaineet other than thoee for which th^ wi 
deeigiied. 

(4) Qnalities in instnuaents are, of course, not 
Uterallr trantferable to other instntments. 

(5) Tlie final increment of the capital of each kuul 
of bMine— conaiets in an element that is litenllj tied 
to that bmdnesB. 

(6} Capital is absolutely mobile: it can go any- 
where. It can leave any basinesa and betake itself 
to any other ; and it is therefore the object of a com- 
petition that is universal. Any single unit of capital 
is desirable for use in any productive process that ia 
going on ; and it is by the general competition for it 
that the rate of interest is fixed. 

We have said, moreover, that the capital which is 
the object of this universal competition does not ex- 
ist, antecedently to the bidding for it, in any bodily 
shape in which the men can see it and carry it to their 
aeveral shops. There is nowhere a central heap or 
stock ot instruments of production waiting to render 
service to some one. Such stocks of merchandise as 
those which are in shops are already in use, doing their . 
productive work. There is no accumulation of iood, 
clothing, houses and other subsistence goods, waiting 
to be doled out to laborers, in order that the laborers 
may make capital-goods and so, virtually but not lit- 
erally, transmute the subsistence goods into capital- 
goods. We have noted the several reasons why this 
entire feed-and-work theory of the origin ot capital 
is untenable, and we have seen that the chief of 
them is the fact that there is no stock of subsistence 
goods anywhere accumulated and capable of being 
used in that way.^ Competition for capital is, there* 
'SeeCh. X. 
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the subgroups apportions the whole laboring force ubortp. 
among them, and thus gives to each specific industry ^ ti™ 
a certain share of the whole number of workers. The "°" 
increments of labor are social, and are apportioned 
among the groups and sub-groups by an unconscious 
act of society. These incrementa are not mainly 
qualitative, for a working force is not to be thought 
of as gradually built up by making a given set of men 
more efficient. Improving men does, indeed, add to incremeDU 
the laboring power of society ; but the addition to m«iniy 
labor that economics has first to deal with comes ^™"*"'•■ 
from an increase of population. The chief qualitative 
transformations that the enlargement of the working 
force occasions are still in the capital-goods ; but they 
are opposite in character to those which take place 
when labor is fixed in amount and capital increases. 
Enlarging population, with a fixed quantity of capital^ 
means, as we have seen, an increasing quantity and a 
deteriorating quality of capital -goods. With two men 
working where one worked before, there are, perhaps, 
twice as many tools as before, each costing a half 
of what a tool for the same purpose formerly cost. 
Quantitative increments are, in this case, adding 
themselves to the working force, while qualitative 
elements are leaving the capital-goods, and quanti- 
tative additions to the stock are making and are 
keeping the true capital intact. 

With these interpretations of the terms of the 
general law in mind, let us see, first, how qualitative 
additions to capital are actually made and, later, how 
capital apportions itself among the sub-groups. The 
mechanism by which capital-goods are improved is 
the same as that by which they perpetuate their kind. 
We noted that each perishable instrument of produc- 
tion virtually creates a successor for itself. The 
table that represents the group system of production 
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(3) Instruments are limited in the range of their 
productive action, and are often useless in any kinds 
of business other than those for which they were 
designed. 

(4) Qualities in instruments are, of course, not 
literally transferable to other instrumenta. 

(5) The final increment of the capital of each kind 
of business consists in an element that is literally tied 
to that business. 

(6^ Capital is absolutely mobile : it can go any- 
where. It can leave any business and betake itself 
to any other ; and it is therefore the object of a com- 
petition that is universal. Any single unit of capital 
ia desirable for use in any productive process that is 
going on ; and it is by the general competition for it 
that the rate of interest is fixed. 

We have said, moreover, that the capital which is 
the object of this universal competition does not ex- 
ist, antecedently to the bidding for it, in any bodily 
shape in which the men can see it and carry it to their 
several shops. There is nowhere a central heap or 
stock of instruments of production waiting to render 
service to some one. Such stocks of merchandise aa 
those which are in shops are already in use, doing their 
productive work. There is no accumulation of food, 
clothing, houses and other subsistence goods, waiting 
to be doled out to laborers, in order that the laborers 
may make capital-goods and so, virtually but not lit- 
erally, transmute the subsistence goods into capital- 
goods. We have noted the several reasons why this 
entire feed-and-work theory of the origin of capital 
is untenable, and we have seen that the chief of 
them is the fact that there is no stock of subsistence 
goods anywhere accumulated and capable of being 
used in that way.' Competition for capital is, there* 
' See Cb. X. 
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fore, not a competition for capital-goods that already 
exist. 

The most oomprehenaive of the paradoses concern- 
ing capital and interest is, that the competition for | 
capital, which is constant and universal, is an all- * 
around straggle to get concrete things that are about > 
to he. The capital of society has no existence till it ( 
ia in the shapes in which etitrepreneurs use it. Till I 
it is raw materials and tools for the manufacturer, 
merchandise for the retailer, vehicles for the carrier, 
etc., capital has no existence at all. Of the hundred 
billion dollars' worth of capital-goods in the United 
States practically all will be in use as instruments 
fitted tor certain purposes and actually doing the 
things for which they are fitted. 

When the entrepreneur bids in the market for aa 
extra unit of capital, he is asking for something the 
presence of which in his business means a readjust- 
ment of his plant. He is virtually saying : " I offer 
five per cent a year for a certain amount of produc- 
tive wealth that cannot come to me, except as I change 
the shape of the plant I am using. I must make that 
plant better; and the improvement that I propose to 
make in it will constitute the new unit of my work- 
ing capital. Moreover, whoever surrenders to me a 
unit of capital must do it by a similar change. He 
mnst make his business equipment worse." 

Bidding for capital, then, is bidding for something 
which does not antecedently exist and which, when 
it exists, will consist mainly in a change of quality 
of working equipments. When we offer interest 
for capital,^ we virtually ask for the power to trans- 

' It is employ ing new labor ivithont new capital Chat makes eapi- 
u!-goada more nomerous. Extra mea can go Into a buaioesa In 
which the capital l8 not enlarged, but they can do this advantage- 
oualy ool; wbere tools are cbeapened and multiplied. 
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(3) Instruments are limited in the range of their 
productive action, and are often useless in any kinds 
of business other than those for which they were 
designed. 

(4) Qualities in instruments are, of course, not | 
literally transferable to other instruments. 

(5) The final increment of the capital of each kind 
of business consists in an element that is literally tied 
to that business. 

(6) Capital is absolutely mobile : it can go any- 
where. It can leave any business and betake itself 
to any other ; and it is therefore the object of a comr 
petition that is universal. Any single unit of capital i 
is desirable for use in any productive process that is 
going on ; and it is by the general competition for it i 
that the rate of interest is fixed. 

We have said, moreover, that the capital which is ' 
the object of this universal competition does not ex- 
ist, antecedently to the bidding for it, in any bodily 
shape in which the men can see it and carry it to their 
several shops. There is nowhere a central heap or 
stock of instruments of production waiting to render 
service to some one. Such stocks of merchandise t 
those which are in shops are already in use, doing their 
productive work. There is no accumulation of food, 
clothing, houses and other subsistence goods, waiting 
to be doled out to laborers, in order that the laborers 
may make capital-goods and so, virtually but not lit- 
erally, transmute the subsistence goods Into capital- 
goods. We have noted the several reasons why this 
entire feed-and-work theory of the origin of capital 
is untenable, and we have seen that the chief of 
them is the fact that there is no stock of subsistence 
goods anywhere accumulated and capable of being 
used in that way.' Competition for capital is, there- 
1 See Cb. X. 
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fore, not a competition for capital-goods that already 
exist 

The most comprehensive of the paradoxes c 
ing capital and interest is, that the competition for [ 
capital, which is constant and universal, is an all- ' 
around struggle to get concrete things that are about ^ 
to be. The capital of society has no existence till it f 
ia io the shapes in which entrepreneurg use it. Till i 
it is raw materials and tools for the manufacturer, 
merchandise for the retailer, vehicles for the carrier, 
etc., capital has no existence at all. Of the hundred 
Ullion dollars' worth of capital-goods in the United 
States practically all will be in use as instruments 
fitted for certain purposes and actually doing the 
things for which they are fitted. 

When the entTepreneur bids in the market for an 
extra unit of capital, he is asking for something the 
presence of which in his business means a readjust- 
ment of his plant. He is virtually saying; '•! offer 
five per cent a year for a certain amount of produc- 
tive wealth that cannot come to me, except as I change 
the shape of the plant I am using. I must make that 
plant better ; and the improvement tliat I propose to 
make in it will constitute the new unit of my work- 
ing capital. Moreover, whoever surrenders to me \ 
unit of capital must do it by a similar change. Ha 
must make his business equipment worse." 

Bidding for capital, then, is bidding for something 
which does not antecedently exist and which, when 
it exists, will consist mainly in a change of quality 
of working equipments. When we offer interest 
for capital,^ we virtually ask for the power to traos- 

) It la emplofing new labor without new capital that nuke* npl' 
tal-goods more tmmerous. Extra, men can go Into a boainesa In 
which the capital is not enlarged, but the; can da this advauUg^ 
ously only where toola are cheapeued and multiplied. 
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We have noted the fact that capital tends to be 
everywhere equally productive. It is true capital, 
however, that ia so, not capital -goods. The net 
product from an endleas succession of working in- 
Btmments in the sub-group A tends to be as great 
as that of an endless series of working instrumeota 
in the group C", or as that of one in B"' or else- 
where. This tendency requires that every instru- 
ment which is anywhere used shall, under a normal 
adjustment, create a product just large enough to 
pay for a duplicate of itself, besides yielding to the 
Surpliura man who uses it a net annual income that is the same 
nmawai dii- fraction of the cost of the instrument as is the in- 
(ro^bwc- come yielded by other capital-goods. This is the 
•■'• literal and concrete fact that is involved in the law 

of uniform interest. 1 

The instruments of the H'" kind that are scattered 
through the general groups, A, B and C are thus 
besides providing for their own successors, pay- 
ing uniform interest. Every one earns a sinking 
fund during its lifetime, and the goods that constitute 
this sinking fund maintain the men in H'"; but 
entirely distinct from this fund is the interest on the 
true capital embodied in the instruments, which tends, i 
under static law, to be uniform in rate. The goods 
that feed the men in H'" are the material forms into < 
which, in a figurative sense, the tissue of the fixed ' 
capital has converted itself; while the goods that ' 
feed the men in A'", B'" and C" are the true product 
of the labor and the capital in these groups. 

Active capital-goods, or the tissues of fixed capi- 
tal, are, then, self-maintaining; and, over and above 
this, true capital maintains its ownei-s.' What this 

I In the foregoing dUcusBion, the statement has been made thai 
oapitaJ-gooda, viTtuall; though not literally, make their own sucOM- 
son and tbuB keep capital onimp^rad. Active iDstromentacioililabj I 
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capital bestows on its owners they can afford to use 
up, without at any point impairing the integrity ot 
the series of capital-goods that is to embody the per- 
manent capital. 

crestiag ft special iocome for the groap tbat replaces them. Pu- 
(iTe Instnimenta, or raw materials, such as the A, A' and A" ot 
oar table, do it by becoming, io the end, oonsumers' goods for 
the men In this series ot sub-groups, whose actiTity keeps the series 
ot A's. etc, , intact. Tha active instnimeDts perish in the uaing, bat 
tbe passive ones do not perish while being used as copital-gooda. 
Daring this process, they receive accretions of valae and lose Dotb- 
Ing, Only when they cease to be capital-goods and begin to seire 
consumers do they begin to go Uj destruction. It is wiien they ar* 
ready for consumption tbat they are ready to replace themselves 
by making it possible for the men in tbe lower sub-groups to 
replenish the tissue of the circulating capital. 

Saying this is not falling into tbe old error, which has been criU- 
eised in an early chapter of this work, of calling a store of food for 
lalxtrers tbe primaiy form of capital. In the view here advanced, 
(1) there is no such store in existence, (2) the goods of the A'", 
B"' and C" type cease instantly t« be capitol^oods when they are 
devoted to consumption, and (3) they are not " food for laborers," 
but Income goods for all laborers and capitalists. Further, the way 
In which tbey keep the tissues of capital intact Is by substituting 
themselves for capital-goods that laborers and capitollsls havs 
already created and that constitute their incomes in tbe ori^al 
forms which those incomes take. Products of the type A'", B'" and 
C", as they go through the sub-group system to be used, merely 
tzansmute incomes already existing into available forms. The A 
that is created in the lowest sub-group is entirely income to that 
group ; for it is not a constituent part of its capital or of tbe 
series that that sub-group must keep intact in its own bands. It 
represents tbe amount that this lowest sub-group can oHord to 
spend on its living. In a static state this group will spend tha 
whole amount. To society, these goods, as they are passed on to 
the A' Hub-gToup, are a constituent part of capital ; since soclet; 
cannot aSord to trench on the amount embodied in the complete 
series ot A, A', etc. Society can, however, spend the A'" that 
has just emerged from the last steps in the series. This it does by 
substituting the A'" for the unfinished goods that, to the men who 
now have them, are income in amount but not income in a usable 
form. In the forms in which they first exist these incomes keep 
social capital Intact. 
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More capital, as has been shovn, means better cap 
ital-goods ; and we can now see how they are secured. 
In terms of our table, this improvement signifies that 
the H group becomes larger and that, in this way, a 
larger amount of productiTe energy is available for 
replenishing the tissues of fixed capital, as they per- 
ish in the using. Either more tools or better ones 
can now be made ; hut the conditions require that, 
in the main, it shall be better ones. The fixed 
number of workers in the A, B and C groups get inn- 
, proved appliances, and they turn out more of the A'", 
the B'" and the C" than they formerly did. The 
improved tools maintain themselves, as the original 
ones did ; and the special surplus of consumers' goods 
that goes to the H group is suEBcieut to maintain 
that group in an enlarged state. 

An incidental result of the existence of more cajn* 
tal is higher wages and a larger grand total of intei^ 
est. This signifies a greater output of A'", B'" and 
C"; but it involves an improved quality of these 
consumers' goods, rather than a greater number 
of them. The studies that we have made of the law 
of value make this clear. Consumers' wealth, like 
producers', enlarges itself mainly by qualitative incre- 
ments; and it follows that the difference between 
A, B, C and A'", B'", C" becomes greater than 
it was. Each transmutation that takes place in a 
raw material that is "refining" under the workers' 
manipulations becomes a more decided transforma- 
tion, and the finished product is a finer and better 
thing than an equally ripe product formerly was. 
This is possible without any addition to the number 
of laborers in the A, B and C groups, by virtue of the 
increased power that more capital — that is, better 
capital-goods — gives to them. 

How the original enlargement of the capital is 
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caused U a queatlon of economic dynamics. It may 
even seem that we have been outside of the strict 
limits of a static science, whenever we have traced 
the process of increasing the social capital. Through- 
out this volume, however, we have allowed ourselves 
to observe changes that directly bring about static 
adjustments. We have followed the gi'owth of capi- 
tal from a small beginning to a natural size solely for 
the purpose of placing by itself the product of the 
final unit of the capital. The fund is used by a 
complex society composed of groups and sub-groups, 
the sum total of the fund is fixed, and the growth of 
it to its existing size is an imaginary and illustrative 
process. The illustration, however, is the more 
valuable when it respects the facts of life and keeps 
before the mind so much of the action of groups 
and sub-groups as suffices to reveal the mechanism 
by which, first, the material tissues of each kind of 
capital can be maintained and, secondly, the grade 
of each kind of capital-goods can be improved, 
What is a mere substitution, when a new and im- HovniiMti- 
proved tool is put into the place of an old one, be- nBw''S^s 
comes a transformation, when the permanent series of [^^g""** 
such tools is viewed in its entirety. Here jierraanent iranfltonnB. 
capital transforms itself for the better, — leaves infe- permanant 
rior bodies and entem better ones,^ when the amount 
of it increases, while the laboring force remains un- 
changed. But it transforms itself for the worse, 
when it remains unchanged in amount, while labor 
increases. Both transformations are effected by the 
agency of the branches of industry that in our sim- 
plified table are designated as the H group. 
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THE MODE OF APPOKTIONING LABOB AND CAPITAI, ] 
AHONQ INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 



Wr are now prepared to state the law by wUch 
the entire capital of society at each point in its 
growth apportions itself, in certain natural quantities, 
among the different groups and sub-groups. That 
conception of social capital which we have carried 
through our entire study implies such an apportion- 
ment as this; for capital does not act as a completely 
aocialized agent unless society, in some way, controla 
it all and disposes it so as to secure the best results. 
This requires that an economic force shall put into 
each sub-group in the system a definite and normal 
fraction of all the capital that society possesses, much 
as physical force levels the surface of a pond by | 
putting into each part of it a definite fraction of all ; 
the water that it contains. ' 

It is clear that there is a normal apportionment. 
In the static state, there must be a given number of 
units of capital at A, a given number at A', a given 
number at B, and so on throughout the system. 
Bow % What is it that makes these numbers normal ? We 

porSoumeiit ^B.ve said that, in a general way, the apportionment 
capUa?' '"'* '^ normal, when both labor and capital are uniformly 
noongths productive at all the different points within the ays- 
to diatin- t«m — that is, when a tinit of labor produces as much 
in one sub-group as it does in another, and whei 
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unit of capita) has everywhere the same producing 
power. Labor moves to and fro, seeking the points 
where it can produce and get the most wealth. 
What capital may get at the difFerent points is not 
an influence that appeals to labor, for wages only are 
what labor is seeking. Capital, likewise, moves to 
and fro in the gi-oup 8y8t«m, seeking out the points 
where it can get the most interest. So far as motives 
are concerned, each of these agents is independent of 
the other. 

Yet neither of these agents can move without affect- 
ing the productive power of the other. If any labor 
departs from the sub-group A', the capital that re- 
mains there will lose something of its own productive 
power — will produce per unit fewer goods than be- 
fore. As yet we say nothing about values, although 
they constitute a second element that must soon be 
considered. The iirst consideration is : How much 
power has a unit of labor, on the one hand, or a unit 
of capital, on the other, to create goods ? If labor de- 
parts from one group, the power of capital to create 
commodities is there reduced ; and there is, to this 
extent, an influence that tends to make capital move 
also. As a matter of fact, neither of these producing 
agents can move from group to gi'oup without exerting 
an influence that tends to make the other agent also An 
move. The action of these influences in actual life tfa^^lcti 
is hiehly complex, because different industries are Uiepi«do*- 

o J r ' 11,1 '"^ power 

related to each other in very detailed and complex ol the othn; 
ways ; yet the principle that governs the movement 
is in its nature simple. It is not difficult to under- 
stand what share of the whole capital of society is 
the normal amount for the group A to possess, or 
what is the natural amount for B or for C. When 
an abnormal amount of capital is found at one of 
these points, an influence that is not hard to detect 
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sets itself at work to move cftpital to or from it, as the 
case may require. 

Capital is moved from group to group by the same 
agency which brings about the transformation in its 
quality. Both kinds of changes involve the interven- 
tion of the H group. If there is an instrument in the 
A group that is not to be replaced, and if it has earned 
it« sinking fund by creating enough of A'" to pay for 
the replacement of it, then this A'" goes to pay for 
another instrument that is capable of being used in 
(say) the B group. The men in the H group make, 
for example, a tool that will help to make clothing, 
instead of one that would have helped to create food. 
The entrepreneurs at A thus relinquish a certain quan- 
Ttwtnnc- tity of capital, and the entrepreneurs at B receive 
twS-making it. The mechanism by which this transfer is effected 
SoTmg'of''* ^'"^ ha,\e just traced, for the self-replacing fund 
Mpltsf created by one instrument has been used to pay men 
for making an instrument of another kind. There 
are, of course, cases in which tools may be taken 
bodily out of one industry and put into another; but 
there are few in which this can be done without 
some waste of capital. The regular method of 
moving capital, without wasting any of it, is the 
one that we have just described. Together with 
this moving of fixed capital, there are, of course, 
local changes in the amounts of raw materials used, 
and these are equivalent to moving circulating capital. 
It is to be noted that labor is moved in the same 
way. Men can be taken out of one industry and put 
into another more easily than can material instru- 
ments, since they are more adaptable; and yet the 
cases are few in which a workman can change his 
occupation with absolutely no waste of productive 
energy. If he has learned to work at one occupa- 
tion, it requires some time to enable him to work at 
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another equally well. Old workmen in highly skilled 
occupations can, as a rule, never develop in a new 
employment the facility which they have possessed in 
the old one. The regular way of moving labor with- 
out wasting any of it is to let the son of a work- 
man learn a tiade that is unlike his father's. The 
permanent force of social labor maintains its own tis- 
sue in a way that is quite analogous to the way in 
which social capital does so. Besides earning a liv- 
ing for themselves, men must rear successors who will 
take their places in the working series. The moving 
of labor from group to group means, then, that the 
successors of certain laborers do new kinds of work. 
Labor, as a permanent force, may be said to be per- 
fectly mobile ; and yet the transfers, if they do not re- a pmsIM 
duce the amount of the force, must be made without wb^^Ubttf 
actually changing the places of the men. '■ moT^d. 

Being, then, quite sure that it is perfectly possible 
to move both labor and capital without sacrificing any 
part of either of them, we may put before our minds 
a society that fulfils the condition of the static state. 
The elements are perfectly fluid, but they do not Qow. 
The condition ia like that of a pond, where the 
dropping of a pebble into the water would ultimately 
move every particle of it, and yet not one particle 
stirs. The static group system is one in which a 
slight disturbance would cause many transfers of 
labor and capital from group to group, and yet not a 
single transfer takes place. There is, in other words, 
a perfectly normal amount of labor and of capital in 
every group and sub-group in the series. How did 
it get there ? It ia equalized pressure that brought 
the surface of the pond to a level ; and it is equalized 
inducement that produces the static adjustment of 
labor and capital in the group system. 

We have described, in an earlier chapter, the Iftw 
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that controls tbe apportionment of labor and capital 
among all the groups, and have called it the universal 
law of economic variation. It acts in consumption; 
and when it operates upon a fixed number of persons, 
it causes an increasing amount of consumers' wealth 
to have less and less specific utility. That law thus 
regulates values ; for goods bring smaller prices, the 
more there are of them. The law acts also in pro- 
duction, causing an increasing amount of one indus- 
trial agent, when it is used in connection with a 
fixed amount of another agent, to have per unit less 
and less productive power. Labor, for example, in 
connection with a fixed amount of capital, produces 
fewer and fewer goods per unit, the more there is of 
it. The law has to act in both these ways, in order 
to apportion labor and capital, in natural amounts, 
throughout the industrial system. The general law 
that, on the one side, fixes values and, on the other 
side, fixes power to produce goods thus has a two- 
fold effect ; and the outcome of it all is that a unit 
of labor tends, under perfect competition, to have aa 
large a power to produce value in one part of the 
system as it has in another. A unit of capital shows 
the same tendency. 

Let us apportion labor and capital somewhat at ran- 
dom throughout the group system. In some places 
we shall have more of both agents than a static ad- 
justment calls for, and in some places we shall have 
less of both. In some sub-groups we shall have more 
of one agent and less of another than a normal ad- 
justment would give. If the proportions of labor and 
capital within a group are normal, and if there is an 
excess of both of these agents within the sub-group, 
the effect will show itself simply in the low price of 
the product of the industry. The respective products 
of labor and of capital, as these products are meos* 
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ured in kind, will be normal. Each agent creates the 
right amount of goods within the group. 

Where, on the other hand, there is too much of 
one agent and too little of another, a unit of the 
agent that is present in excessive quantity will create 
fewer goods than it should, and a unit of the agent 
that is present in deficient quantity will create more 
goods than it should. It is possible, under these 
conditions, that the price of the goods may still be 
normal ; since, whatever their respective productive- 
ness, the two agents together may produce a normal 
quantity of the goods. In apportioning labor and 
capital among different employments, we can seldom 
secure to a group, as a whole, the exact amount of 
productive power that static law calls for; and we 
can still less hope to secure for the labor and the cap- 
ital that go to each sub-group the right amounts of 
specific power to create goods in kind. Nearly every 
8ul>group will, then, produce either too much or too T<m<«iMM 
little of its commodity ; and the price of its product throwT^e 
will be either too low or too high. In nearly every E^^b"'"" 
Bub-group there will be too much labor, as compared '*'"?'?' "' 
with the amount of capital, or too little. The specific oi unilorm. 
power of one of these agents to create goods will be 
lai^er, and that of the other will be smaller, than 
static law requires. Under such circumstances, there 
will be movements in many directions ; as there 
would be in a pond, if water were in some way put 
into different parts of it in an equally haphazard 
way. Nevertheless, the principle that governs such 
currents of water as would result is simple, though 
the currents themselves may be too complex for trac- 
ing ; and the same thing is true of the movements of 
labor and capital. 

Labor and capital move from separate impulses, 
since each agent seeks its own interest, and not the 
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tntn^e- interest of the other. The motives of their move- 
themoTB- ments sre independent; but their movementa are 
Sboi^Bmi or interdependent, since □eitbec of them can move with- 
■ •»p"*i- out changing the productive power of the other. As 

the result of all this, each one goes where it can pro- 
duce the most. Whenever one is placed in such a 
position that any movement would diminish its pro- 
ductive power, it is under an inducement to stay 
where it is- Such an agent, however, may enjoy 
for the moment a productive power that is abnor- 
mally great; and, if that is the case, it is bound 
to lose this excess of productivity by reason of the 
movements of other ageota. We shall see how this 
occurs. 

Let us, at first, confine our attention to move- 
ments between the general groups, whose incomes 
are clearly derived from the sale of completed prod- 
ucts. When the price of A'", for example, is high, 
the whole group that makes it is well off; and 
when the price falls, this body as a whole becomes 
worse off. This change affects the product and the 
income of the group as a wliole ; but there is another 
change that affecta the product and the pay of labor 
within the group ; and that, aa we have seen, is a 
diminution in the amount of this labor or an increase 
in the amount of the capital that is used in connec- 
tion with it. In general, the returns obtainable by 
an agent of production depend, first, on the relation 
of the group in which it works to other groups and, 
secondly, on the relation of this agent to other 
I Low! poiata agents within its own group. The agent that has 
the largest productive power of all is in a group the 
total output of which is abnormally small ; and, 
further, this agent is present in the group in an 
unnaturally small quantity. Labor would have its 
largest wealth-creating power, if it were employed in 
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making an article of which the demand exceeded the 
supply, so that the value of the article should be 
great, and if it were working in shops in which capital 
was over-ahundant, bo that the part of the product 
that could be traced to a unit of labor itself would be 
large. A single workman might virtually make, in a 
year, many pail's of shoes, because of the profusion of 
instruments placed in his hands ; and yet the price of 
the shoes might be high, because of a shortage in the 
total supply. Here is the condition of an abnormally 
large productivity for this kind of labor. 

It is clear that labor would rush to such a poiut 
from groups whei'e opposite conditions existed. This 
influx would have two effects. It would first reduce 
the specific power of labor to create goods; for, aa 
soon as there were more laborers in the shops, — 
supposing that the capital were adapted, in form, to 
the needs of the larger number of workmen, — a par- 
ticular worker would be able to make a smaller num- 
ber of them than he could make when labor was 
scarcer. Moreover, the influx of labor would mean Twoona^ 
a greater sum total of these goods for sale, and the I,niJu oo 
price would fall. The goods attributable to a ^" "]"■ l**" 
unit of labor would, then, already have been reduced power o( tha 
in quantity ; and ihey would now also be reduced of one ijcent 
inprice. Thespecific productof thelabor,ascounted poSrt; ' 
in value, would thus he reduced in two ways. Each 
man would produce fewer goods than he did beford 
and each unit of the goods would sell for less. 

What, now, is the effect of such an influx of labor 
on the productive power of capital in this group? Iq 
one way it reduces it, while in another way it in- 
creases it; and it may end by leaving it not greatly 
changed. The more lalwr there ia in the group, the 
greater is the speciflc power of capital there to pro- 
duce goods. In thia respect, capital steadily gains 
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by the influx of labor. On the other hand, this 
influx means the enlargement of the total output 
of the industry, and a reduced price for its product. 
■ Here the capital loses. While there are more goods, 
the origin of which is traceable to a unit of capital, 
these goods sell for less than they previously sold 
for. Capital loses by the fall of the price of ita 
product, though it gains in the quantity of its own 
specitio product, as measured in kind. 

It may be that, after the influx of labor, the capi- 
tkl of tliis sub-group is slightly more or slightly less 
productire than it is in other industries. The THria- 
tioD from the normal productivity will, however, 
probably be far less than it was in the case of labor. 
The original hypothesis assumed that capital was 
abundant in the group and also that the price of 
its product was high, by reason of a small total out- 
put. Under these original conditions, a unit of 
capital would produce few goods ; but, as the price 
of the goods would be high, possibly the power of 
a unit of capital to produce value might not be very 
abnormal. When the new labor came into the group, 
the power of the capital to create value might not 
greatly change, for it would be diminished by one 
influence and increased by another. The enlarging 
power to create goods might, therefore, allow a unit 
of capital, in the end, to create about as much value 
as it did at the outset. 

The power of labor to create value would, then, 
have been lessened by two influences working to- 
gether, since a unit of it would create fewer goods, 
while the goods would bring smaller prices. The spe- 
cific power of capital to create value would, on the 
other hand, have been reduced in one way and raised 
in another. If, as we have said might be the case, the 
value-producing power of capital, aft«r the transfer of 
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labor had been completed, were either more or less than sitsht s*^ 
it waa elsewhere, there would be a slight movement move 
of capital to or from this group. This movement " ""^ 
would quickly make the productive power of thia 
capital about normal. If capital were flowing into 
the sub-group, this movement would reduce the pro- 
ductive power of capital in the two ways that we 
have described — by diminishing its power to 
create goods, and by bringing down the price 
of the goods. It would, however, have very little 
efFect on labor ; for, while it would slightly increase 
the total output of goods and would reduce the price 
of them, it would increase the quantity of gooda 
specifically traceable to labor. 

It is clear that movements of this kind have the 
power to correct disproportions in the quantities of 
labor and capital existing within the groups. We 
selected for study an industry in which the produc- 
tive power of labor was at its maximum — where 
labor produced much in goods and goods were high 
in price. Such a group exercises the largest attrac- 
tive power over labor. The group from which labor 
would be most strongly repelled would be the one 
in which these conditions were exactly reversed — 
one, namely, in which there should be much labor 
relatively to capital, a large aggregate of goods pro- Locml point 
duced and a low price for the goods. Here one man productirity 
would produce few goods, and the goods would be " '' 
cheap ; so that the men would be under the greatest 
inducement to move away. 

In noting the manner in which a disturbed pond 
of water acquires a level surface, we do no harm by 
supposing that the identical water of the highest wave 
flows into and fills the deepest trough. So, in the 
case of the disturbed 3ul>group9, we may suppose that 
labor rushes from the point where it has the small- 
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est productive power to the point where it has the 
greatest. If, for local reasons, some of this particu- 
lar labor stops on the way, it does not fail to cause 
an equal amount of labor to move to the point where 
the great deficiency existed ; and the effect is the 
same as though the identical men in the group where 
the labor had the smallest productive power made 
their way directly to the group where it had the 
largest. 

In the group from which the labor moves the 
effects are, of course, exactly the opposite of those 
which are seen in the group to which it goes- We 
aaid that at first the group where labor was in excesa 
created a large output of goods and got low prices 
for them. The productive power of a single unit 
of labor was low, however, because it produced few 
goods and because the goods did not sell well. 
With every unit of labor that departs from this group, 
the remaining labor becomes more productive of goods 
and the goods sell better. The labor thus gains doubly 
in its specific power to produce value. The capital 
in this group loses power to produce goods, but the 
goods gain in value; and, although these infiuences 
may not accurately offset each other in quantity, and 
some small movement of capital to or from the sub- 
group may still take place, the amount of this move- 
ment, as compared with the movement of the labor, 
is slight. The changes that take place in this sub- 
group are, in short, the antithesis of those which take 
place in the group that we first described. 

Two influences, then, determine the specific pro- 
ductive power of labor and of capital in a group. 
One of them is the price of the product, and that 
depends on the total amount of it. Another is the 
fraction of the product that is attributable to a unit 
of labor or to a unit of capital, and this depends on 
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the relative amounts of labor and capital within the 
group. Where one agent — say, labor — is in excess, 
the two influences work together to reduce the amount 
of it ; while, in the case of the other agent, capital, 
the two influences work in opposite ways. 

Thi-ee possible conditions render an agent compara- 
tively unproductive in the group where it is located : 

(1) It may have a low power to create goods, while 
the goods are of normal value ; (2) it may have a nor- 
mal power to create goods, while the goods are abnoi^ 
mally cheap; or (3) it may have a low power to 
produce goods, while the goods have a low value. 
The first condition is corrected by a change in the 
relative quantities of the labor and the capital in the 
group, leaving the gross output of goods unchanged. 
If labor is the agent that is poorly paid, some labor 
may move out of this group and some capital may 
come into it. The second condition is corrected by a 
change in the absolute quantity of goods produced, 
leaving the relative amounts of labor and capital es- 
sentially unchanged. Both labor and capital may 
move out of the group, and the price of the product 
may rise. The third condition is corrected by chang- 
ing the proportionate amounts of labor and of capi- 
tal, and also the total amount of goods produced. 
If labor is the poorly paid agent, some of it may 
migrate from this industry to others, while no capital 
migrates to it. The whole output of this industry 
will then be smaller, the price of it will be higher, 
and the contributory share of a unit of labor, as 
compared with that of a unit of capital, will be 
larger. 

Three opposite conditions make an agent excep- 
tionally productive : (1) It may have a large power 
to create goods, while the goods are of normal value ; 

(2) it may have a normal power to create goods. 
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wbUe the goods are abnormally dear ; or (8) it m^ 
have an exceptionally large power to create goods, 
while the goods are unnaturally dear. Movements 
the reverse of those just described correct these condi- 
tions. Whenever the price of goods is normal, while 
one agent is abnormally productive, the other agent 
must necessarily be abnormally unproductive. The 
one agent will, therefore, move to the group and the 
other will move from it at the same time. One 
influence tends to raise the price of the goods, while 
the other tends to lower it. These influences in time 
neutralize each other, and the only effective change 
is in the specific powers of each of the agents to pro- 
dace goods. This is the adjustment that the condi- 
tions required, and it ends by making both of the 
agents normally productive. Where the value of 
the goods needs to be changed, with no change in 
the relative powers of labor and of capital to pro- 
duce goods, the adjustment is effected by an influx 
or an efflux of labor and capital moving together. 
Where value and comparative productivity have both 
to be changed, in order to bring the value-creating 
power of labor and of capital to a natural level, 
the adjustment is effected by the process that we 
described at the outaet. One agent is moved out of 
or into the group by two forces which work to- 
gether, while the other agent is affected by two 
forces that work against each other. If the two 
forces work concurrently in the case of labor, the 
sum of them expresses the amount of force that is 
impelling labor to or from the group. If the two 
work against each other in the case of capitAl, the 
difference between them measures the resultant force 
that acts on that element. 

If we were actually to apportion labor and capital 
at haphazard among the different industries, there 
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I vould be a tev of them into which both labor and 
I capital would flow, in quantities that would be about 
I nniforn) ; there would be a few ifldustries from which 
I labor and capital would flow, in about unifono pro- 
I portions ; and there would be a few into which only 
one agent would go, and others from which only one 
^ent would go. A great majority of the industries 
would require some compounding of these adjust- 
ments — would demand that one agent should go 
to them or from them in large quantites, while the 
other should go from them or to them in small quan- 
tities. Every movement that would thus take place 
would be brought about through the action of the 
universal law of variation that we have described. . 
The greater the amount of one agent that cooperates , 
with the other, the smaller is the power of a unit ""^ '"' 
of it to create goods; while the greater the amount 
of goods produced, the smaller is their value. Agents 
that are pei'fectly mobile would quickly reach a state 
of uniform productivity in all industries, by the action 
of these influences. 

We have spoken of the movement of labor and 
capital as though it were spontaneous, and as though 
labor, for exauiple, went of its own accord from a 
place where its productive power was small to a place 
where that power was greater. But it is, in reality, Entnprt- 
entrepreneurs who do the moving, and it is competi- movenof 
tion that makes tliem do it. Our theoretical assump- ckpiuL 
tion makes the competition of one employer with 
another active and certain ; and unerring, therefore, 
are the transfers of labor and capital that result from 
the competition. In every group in which the produc- 
tive power of labor is slight, low wages only can be 
paid ; and labor can be lured away from this group 
by the offer of the slightest advance over the rate 
I that it gets. In our ideal hypothesis, there is no 
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productivity of labor is bigh in one industry, and 
that other labor flows into it, what we mean is that 
the entrepreneurt in that sub-group are getting the 
benefit of the high productivity. They are making 
a profit; and the competition of other entrepreneurs 
moves the labor into this sub-group, till labor pro- 
duces here no more than it gets — that is, till profit 
is atmihilated. 

Any unbalanced state of the group system gives 
profite to some one. Too much labor here and too little 
there, or any other of the unnatural conditions that 
we have just described, meanu that somewhere labor 
creates more than, for the moment, it gets. Its pay 
is fired by its general or social productivity, but here 
and there its productive power is above this general 
standard. The profit that is here to be had is the 
lure to the movement that adjusts the local produc- 
tivity of the labor to the general standard.^ 

gains are at liberty to enter it. May not all entreprenevn ta 
making ilie same rate of oet proHt«, and making tbem at tbe 
same lime ? May there not be a coiMiition of equal and unl- 
versal proBt ? Clearly not ; for tb)B would be a universal invita- 
tion to capitalists to become eiUrrpreHeiir» and, as such, to bid 
agoioat each other for labor and capital till the profit sbonld every- 
where vanish, by being made over to laborere and capilalists in 
the shape of additions to >>TBges and interest. The pay of each of 
these agents, therefore, under perfectly free couipetltion, is bound 
to stand at the productivity level. 

> A difficulty may seem to arise from the fact that a particular 
entrgtrtnear, in changing the amount of labor or capital in hia 
cstabliahtnent, is not greatly aDecled by a slight change in the value 
of the product that may result from tiis action. A concurrent in- 
oreaae in the capital of a whole Bub-group would lower the value 
of Its product, but an increase made by one employer might not 
do this in any appreciable degree. It might chance that the entire 
capital of a sub-group would be normal in amouDt, and that some 
employers would have too little and others too much. An em- 
ployer who bad too little capital. In proportion to the labor that he 
employed, would not be deterred from keeping all his men and 
hiring more oapitAl by the fact that he would make bis prodiut 
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Tbe adjustment that determines bow many miita 
of capital are to be used in one geneial gionp, in 
connection with a given nnmber of anits of labor, is 
not tbe only one that hag to be made, since every 
snb-group needs to get its normal share of the labor 
and the capital of the general group to which it be- 
toDgs. This secondary adjustment is made by tlie 
same play of forces that makes the more general 
af^rtionment between the groups in their entirety. 
In every completed commodity there is a distinct 
element that constitutes the specific product of each 
of tbe sub-groups that have contributed to the mak- 
ing of it. The product of the A' sub-group is, in- 
deed, merged and lost in the finished article, A'" ; 
but it is a definable element in that completed article. 
It is the difference between A and A'. A itself is the 
product of the lowest sub-group in this series ; and 
the product of the second 8ul>^oup is the utility 

cheaper ; and one who had U>o much capital and too titils labor 
might not be deterred by the same couslderation Erom keeping all 
hia capital and hiriiig more men. If thta happened often, tbs whole 
■ab^roup would siiffer from lowered prices and would redaca its 
labor and capital in an aJl-around way. It U clear, however, that 
it would not happen; Hinee, with prices normal, the man with srela- 
ti<re exceaa of labor would 6nd his marginal labor not earning its pay, 
and would discharge some part of his force ; ami the man with an 
excem of capital would, for a similar reason, part wilJi aome of thai. 
The labor discharged by the first employer should, in Ibeory, ga 
to the second ; and the capital released by the second employer 
should go to the first. Such adjustments withiu a sub-^niup are 
more eBallf and surely made than are adjustments between the 
diflerent groups and aub-groups. The practical fact is that each 
iab-gronp attains, by experiment, a knowledge of tbe normal nttio 
of labor to capital which in its own specific industry will give the 
beat results. This ratio then Mnds to remain more or less fixed. 
Enlargements and reductions of output are afterward mode by In- 
creasing or reducing labor and capital together, and tlie motive tor 
the iacrease or diminution is tbe state of prices. When the pR>diict 
of the ButHgroup Is dear. Its facilities for production and Its opei*- 
Uve foioe are enlarged together. 
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that it imparts to A in converting it into A'. So 
the specific product of the A" sub-group is, not the 
article A" in ita entirety, but the single utility which, 
when imparted to A', converts it into A". With 
this understanding of the nature of the siJecific prod- 
ucts of the different sub-groups, we may apply to 
them the whole statement that has been made con- 
cerning the more general groups. The t«rin sub- 
group may, in fact, be substituted for the term group 
in the entire foregoing argument.' 

In movements that take place within one general 
group a certain steadying effect is secured by the neces- 
sity of preserving a uniform Sow of the passive capital- 
goods that are ripening into the completed products. 
A nice adjustmeat of the raw materials in different 
stages of advancement is always needed. There is a 
relation to be maintained between the quantity of A 
and the quantity of A', and between that and the 
quantity of A", etc. For eveiy A'" that leaves the 
series in a day, one A" must become A'" in a day; 
alao one A' must become A", one A must become A', 
and one new A must be created. This does not im- Thscoor- 
ply that there are necessarily in the series as many jll^SS foi 
A's as there are A"s, as many A"s as there are A"'8, » nnifono 
etc. On the contrary, unless it takes the same num- ripening 
ber of hours to prepare au A as it does for that A to 
become A', the number of units of these different pas- 
sive goods that are constantly to be found in the series 
will be unequal. If It takes ten days to make an A 
and twenty days to convert an A into an A', then a 



1 The moTBmenta of labor and capital to or from one subgroup 
are not necessarily trova or to anotliet in the same series. There 
ia nothing to prevent labor or capital moving from A' to B" or to 
C"; and, if it doea so, it is tmder the twofold influence of price- 
and eoods-produciiie power that has been described in the forego- 
ing page*. 
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aniformity of rat« in the general onflow requires that 
there shall be constantly in the stock twice as many 
A's as A's. Let there be ten A's in the stock, with 
a new one added every day; and let one that has had 
ten days of ripening be passed on to the A' group. 
Here it requires twenty days for further ripening, 
before it can be passed on to the A" group. If there 
are twenty A''3 constantly on hand, one of them can 
be passed on every day, in the shape of A', to the 
following group ; but, if there are only ten of them, 
taking one away daily must mean taking it away 
in an unripened state. 

If, for example, trees in the forest require twenty 
years to fit them for cutting, and if one row is planted 
and one row is cut every year, there must be 
twenty rows in the forest. The same amount of cut- 
ting could be done from a forest consisting of ten 
rows, if the trees ripened in ten years ; and even a sin- 
gle row would do, if the maturing took only one year. 
Again, along the course of a river which is flowing 
steadily, the same amount of water passes each point 
in a minute; but, where the movement of the 
water is rapid, the stream may be narrow and shallow ; 
while, where the flow is slow, it has to be broad and 
deep to give a uniform flow. Accordingly, it is clear 
that, if converting A into A' takes ten weeks and con- 
verting A' into A" takes twenty weeks, there must 
be twice as many units undergoing manipulation in 
the A" group as there are in the A' group, in order 
to give a constant product. 

The very existence of circulating capital, or of that 
which is in the form of passive capital-goods, is, in the 
strictest logic, the result solely of the time that the 
transformations of matter require. If we could con- 
ceive of them as instantaneous, there would be none 
of this capital ; if, the moment that a raw element in 
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nature were touched by a worker, it passed through 
all the steps of its ripening and emerged as a finished 
producti it would be impossible to &id passive capital- 
goods on hand. If the ripening, without being in- 
stantaneous, were very rapid, there would be few of 
such goods. But with slow ripening there are many. 

Economy, tben, in the use of capital requires that 
there shall he an accurate adjustment of the rela- 
tive quantities of passive capital-goods In the differ- 
ent groups of each series ; and this adjustment is witb tnch 
primarily determined by the comparative rapidity h^^}^ 
with which the ripening process takes place in the "'"'.'ij^^ 
different sub-groups. When the correlation is com- *t ev«ry 
plete, all the labor and capital of each entire group wuting 
exactly replenishes the waste of tissue of circulating ciicnlmUii( 
capital that takes place when a finished article — say, "p"*^ 
an A'" — passes out of the hands of organized society 
and goes to some individual to he used up. There 
is then no industry wasted in making things to be 
stored, for there is just enough of the A" made to 
replace the A'" that is taken for consumption. 

This concerns only the different quantities of cir- 
culating capital in the different sub-groups of ona 
general group, but there must be at eveiy point a 
similarly nice adjustment of fixed capital to circulat- 
ing capital. It is uneconomical to whittle two blocks 
of wood at a time with one knife, and it is equally 
bad to use two knives at a time whittling one block. 
Increase the quantity of circulating capital used in 
connection with a given amount of fixed capital, 
and the former variety will create a smaller and 
smaller product per unit. Having plenty of tools to 
work with and no material to work on, the product 
is nothing. With very little material and a profusion 
of tools, the material is worked up very quickly ; bat 
the gross amount transformed in a year is email. Every 
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de part of this little stock of raw material is, under s 
tlwnimtiTe coQdltioiis, of great consequence. Reduce the stock 
8^ «^^ by one-t«nth, and you take much from the daily prod- 
S^apit^'' "°' "^ ^^^ industry, as a whole ; add a tenth to the 
stock, and you add much to the output. The ipeeifie 
pToductivily of a small amount of circulating capital 
thus used in connection with a large amount of fixed 
capital is very great. It is possible, evidently, that 
a shop may have on hand too little raw material to 
give adequate scope to its machinery ; and then the 
machines produce too little, while the mattirials pro- 
duce relatively too much. 

The product of the circulating capital per unit 
grows smaller, as the quantity of it is increased. At 
first, it is as though there were one log waiting to be 
squared into timber by the axes of a dozen workmen, 
who work at a great disadvantage for lack of free plo-X 
for their tools. A second log, drawing off six work- 
men with their tools, would effect a very large in- 
crease of the product. Though the six men cannot 
hew one log into shape quite as rapidly as can twelve, 
they can do it nearly as rapidly ; and so the advent 
of the second unit of raw material, the second log, 
may very nearly double the product of the entire in- 
dustry. This increase in the output represents an 
enormous proportion — several thousand per cent a 
year — of the amount of capital embodied in one log. 
In this condition, any increase of genei'al capital, if 
it is to have its best effect, must take the shape of en- 
larging the quantity of passive capital-goods in use. 
Doubling the amount of them the second time will 
vastly increase the general product; though, in the 
nature of the case, it is not likely to increase it as 
much as did the former doubling. The active tools 
now have much freer play; but, if we continue 
mcreasing the raw materials, there will certainly 
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come a time when a further increase of them will 
do less in the way of enlarging the product than 
will some enlargement or improvement of the active 
tools. This means that capital embodied in passive 
goods, on the one hand, and that embodied in active 
goods, on the other hand, will liave reached an equal- 
ity in their specific productivity. A unit of circu- 
lating capital will then be worth aa much to the 
entrepreneur as a unit of fixed capital. No more 
material in the left hand than can be profitably manip- 
ulated by the tool in the right hand, and no more 
tools in the right hand than can work advantageously 
on the stuff that is held in the left — these are the 
principles of adjustment. The organized worker, 
society, follows the common-sense rule that a man 
would follow in fixing the amounts of the two kinds 
of capital ; but, in the case of society, this means a 
delicate and elaborate adjustment through all the 
minutest details of the production of every article. 
Ore and mining machinery, wool and the mills that 
are to manufacture it, logs and the saws that are to 
cut them — all must be proportioned in quantity ; 
and these are only a few simple and crude cases of a 
coordination, the minute and delicate details of which 
we cannot stop to indicate, which runs through eveiy 
occupation that men pursue. In the different sub- 
groups of each series, the circulating capital, in the 
Bhape of materials in different stages of advancement, 
must be present in certain well-adjusted proportions ; 
and the fixed capital must also maintain a certain 
relation to the circulating capital. Crowding the 
shops at A' with tools and stinting those at A", 
would obviously be uneconomical. But within the 
general groups these apportionments are easily made. 
Land is one of the active goods, and it must be 
adjusted in qoanUty to the other goods of the same 
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general class. There must not be in any industTy 
BO much land that it cannot be advantageoUBly used 
in connection with the buildings, tools and machines 
that are there combined with it. Grant, for example, 
that in the production of A in our table there is much 
land, in proportion to the other capital-goods, while 
in the sub-group at A' there is comparatively tittle. 
The specific productivity of land itself will then be 
larger in A than it is in A', and there will be an 
inducement to use less land in the creating of A and 
more in the transmuting of A into A'. 

The natural and accurate expression for the method 
by which land apportions itself among different groups 
and sub-groups of the economic system is. that land 
shifts itself freely from point to point in the system, 
until it attains equalized productivity. The mean- 
ing of this term, equalized productivity, will require 
special attention, when we reach the point at which 
we shall study the rent of land.' It does not mean 
that one acre is as productive as another, or that 
one man will produce as much as another, for there 
are differences between men and likewise differences 
between acres. Yet there is such a thing as a unit of 
land, just as there is such a thing as a unit of labor. 
___ ,. .._ As the apportionment of labor throughout the groups 
inoMb^om- ^^^ sub-groups of industrial society gives a uniform 
productivity per unit, so the apportionment of land 
gives uniform productivity per unit of land. We 
shall see in time just what this means, in the way of 
the adjustment of land to vaiious other producing 
agents. What we wish now to note is, that land is 
economically mobile. It is the exception to the rule 
that capital -goods, as such, cannot be taken out of 
one industry and put freely into others. Capital, as 
we have seen, is absolutely mobile, while capital-goods 
1 See Cb. XXiL 
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are asually not so. Land, however, is mobile ; and lAnd mo- 
what we have been Baying about it shows that it b« iretted 
cannot develop its full productive power, unless it "Aai''' 
moves freely from industry to industry till exactly producer. , 
the right quantity of it is found in each one. There 
is not the full and normal amount of permanent capi- 
tal in the form of this capital-good, land, en long 
as one industrial group has more and another has 
leas than it ought to have. The starting-point in a 
really scientific study of land and its rent looks upon 
this agent of production as a universal producer, and 
thus as helping to creat« every kind of commodity. 
It looks upon the land as apportioning itself, by a 
nice adjustment, among all the sub-groups in indus- 
trial society. Unscientific is that limited view which, 
in the study of rent, holds within the field of vision 
only so much land as, in some mysterious fashion, is 
given over to creating one particular kind of product. 
The rent of land is not the result of the price of 
wheat: it is the result of the power of land to create 
wealth in a myriad of different foi-ms. 

The general law of varying productivity that we 
described in an earlier chapter determines, first, how 
much circulating capital shall be combined with a 
given amount of fixed capital. With the amount of 
fixed capital given, more and more units of the cir- 
culating kind will produce less and less per unit; 
while, with the amount of circulating capital given, 
more and more units of the fixed kind will produce 
less and less per unit. Tiiis law operates in so appor- General 
tioning the whole amount of capital, as between the Se'iaw^ol 
fixed and the circulating kinds, that a unit of one pJ^^Jl^jtiY. 
is as productive as a unit of the other. Within the "?■ 
fixed capital, too, an adjustment has to be made. 
Land is one form of such capital ; for it contains a 
portion of the entire fund that is embodied in active 
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inatnimente and operates to impart utilities rather 
than to receive them. This part of the fuod is Bub- 
ject to the law of varying returns. If jou combine 
more and more land with a given amount of fixed capi- 
tal in other forms, you get less and less product per 
unit of land. If you combine more and more iixed cap- 
ital in other forms with a given amount of land, you 
get less product per unit of the other capital. These 
two principles, if they have their full effect, result in 
combining everywhere the right relative quantities 
of land and of fixed capital in other concrete shapes. 
When wo study the whole amount of capital in 
one industry, as compared with the whole amount 
in another, we have on our hands an elaborate ad- 
justment that introduces considerations of Aralue. 
What any one kind of business produces, depends 
on the price of its product. The law of varying 
productivity, to which we have just referred, does 
not, however, primarily involve questions of value. 
In considering it, we were talking about the power 
of different kinds of capital to produce goode, as 
such. With a certain total amount of capital in one 
industry, that total amount has to he apportioned 
among the different kinds according to a law of 
productivity. Too much fixed capital, combined with 
a given amount of circulating capital, means that 
the power of a unit of fixed capital to produce 
goods is less per unit than it should be. If a shoe 
manufacturer, for example, has made such a misadjust- 
ment of his working funds, he is getting fewer shoes 
in a year than he might get, and he can increase the 
output by correcting the error. The law of varying 
productivity, in all its applications, means primarily 
that, if we put one productive agent in increasing 
quantities into combination with another, the increas- 
ing agent will produce, in commodity, a smaller and 
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smaller product per unit. If, then, within any par- 
ticular Bub-group — -say, A' — we add land, unit by 
uuit, the land will produce less and less per acre in 
the way of concrete things. Thus far no considera- 
tion of the value of the goods is introduced. 

We said, however, that land apportions itself 
among the different groups and sub-groups, until 
it is as productive in one as it is in the other. It 
has to be moved freely from sub-group to sub-group 
until this equality is attained, and the same is true 
of artificial capital and of labor. When we are study- Tbeproda*^ 
ing the combination of these things within a sub-group, ^g^^ snt 
the only thing that we have to note is, what part of "Jj^'^ *" 
the sub-group's product— estimating the product only " 
in kind — is imputable to each agent. An entrepre- 
neur in the shoemaking business, for instance, has 
occasion to know, first, how many more cases of 
shoes he can make in a year if, without changing 
his capital in quantity, he gets a few more men in 
his mill. Again, he has occasion to know how many 
more shoes he can make in a year, by adding a few 
thousand dollars to bis general capital. Also he needs 
to know whether he can the better increase his prod- 
uct, counting the product always in shoes, by using 
more fixed and no more circulating capital, or vice 
versa. When the fixed capital is to be increased, he 
needs to know whether he will turn out more shoes 
in a year, if he uses more land without enlarging 
his buildings, machinery, etc., than he will if he keeps 
bis present area of ground and enlarges bis mill. 
Within the sub-groups, or specific industries, pro- 
ductive agents have to be coordinated with each 
other — the quantity of each kind has to be deter- 
mined; and the first thing that determines this co- 
ordination is the specific power of each agent to 
produce goods. 
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In the end, the whole social supply of the several 
productiye agents has to be apportioned among the 
different industries, so that the right quantity of each 
one of them may enter into each sub^oup. Into this 
adjustment, moreover, value enters ; for the value of 
the shoes that are attributable to a final unit of land 
helps to determine how much land shall be used in 
the shoe-business. The power of each agent to pro- 
duce a commodity is one factor and the value of the 
commodity is another factor; while the working of the 
two together determines how much of each agent 
there shall be in each sub-group. Each general agent 
of social industry is, in short, subject to a law of uni- 
form final productivity - measuring products in value, 
and not merely in kind — in all the different uses to 
which it is put 
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RIGHTLY APPOETIONED CAPITAL 



Thb law of fiaal producdvity that the familiar dia- 
giftm presents is not yet translated into concrete and 
literal terms. We know that, when the agent which 
ia increasing along the line AD is capital, it is the 
productive fund of true capital, rather than the mere 
number of capital-goods, which is thus increasing ; also, 
that the increments are mainly qualitative improve- 
ments of the general stock ; also, that at any point 
in the growth of the fund, it is all apportioned among 
the sub-groups according to a certain law; and, 
finally, that the forms of it, in each sub-group, are de- 
termined by an equally nice adjustment and by the 
action of the same law. There are further general 
statements, suggested by the same figui'e, that need 
to be expanded into detailed and literal descriptions 
of the phenomena of business life. CD, for instance, 
measures the rate of interest on capital, and A£CD 
expresses the total amount of this income. Id a 
static adjustment of society, no one is " saving money " 
and adding to his capital; and therefore the whole 
income of capitalists, as a class, comes to them in the 
shape of goods that are ripe for consumption. These 
are goods of the type of A'", B'" and C" of the 
table that we have often used to illustrate the system 
of groups and sub-groups and the mode of prodaoing 
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wealth of dlfierect kinds. Capitalists ia all the dif- 
ferent sub-groupa get a uniform rate of income, in 
proportion to their several capitals, and get it in 
ft uniformly ripened state ; yet capitalists in the sub- 
groups, A, B, C — 
and, indeed, in all 
the sub-groups ex- 
cept those in the 
appennost tier in 
the table — are pro- 
ducing things to-day 
that will not them- 
selves be ready to use 
, forsometimetocome. 
Weeksor months may 
elapse before the cap- 
, italists in A can use 
any of the things that 
they are at this moment working on. But during 
the interim they must live. May they not, therefore, 
have to borrow commoditiea from capitalists at A'"? 
May not the element, time, make trouble, disturb tha 
simple action of the law that the diagram expresses, 
and make it necessary for capitalists in the lower 
ThsquM- sub-groups to get advances from men in the upper 
^cornet &*" *"^6S and to pay for these advances? May not such 
advancodby payments disturb the equality of the earnings of 
MoUiar. capital at different points in the system ? 

The same question arises in connection with the 
laborers in the different sub-groups. Those at A'", B'" 
and C" are making giiished goods; and, if they oau 
divide their gross products with the capitalists in 
their several industries and cany away from their 
mills their own shares of the joint output, they have 
only to exchange with each other, in order that eaoU ■ 
may at once get his income in the fomu in which 1 
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needs it. Laborers at A, B and C, however, are 
apparently not in so favorable a position. May not 
they have to get and pay for advances from the work- 
men in the uppermost tier of sub-groups, just aa the 
capitalists in the lower tiers seem obliged to get them 
from the capitalists in the uppermost tier? 

The whole question, whether goods are advanced 
by one class of persons to another, iii order to tide 
that other class over an interval of waiting, clearly 
has reference, not to the relation of capitalists in 
general to laborers in general, but to the relation of 
certain sub-groups to other sub-groups in the produc- 
ing series. It is the sub-group A'" that must ad- 
vance the stock of the article A'" to all the sub-groups 
that are below it in the series, if any advances at all 
are needed; but does it actually make any advances? 
If this term be used in any true sense, it must mean 
that a stock of passive capital-goods is drawn upon at 
one date and replenished at a later date, and that it 
stands reduced in size during the interval. Nothing 
of this kind, however, takes place. The stocks of A'", 
B'" and C" are drawn upon and replenished simul- 
taneously, like water in a full pipe, with an inflow at 
one end and an outflow at the other. 

Let us try the experiment in a simple and practi- 
cal way, and see whether advances of tliis kind are 
necessary, either by capitalists to laborers or by one 
sub-group to another. Here are three households 
needing water for daily use. Two have capital to 
use, while the third has only labor. One establishes 
a pumping plant which raises the water to a high 
level ; the second furnishes a settling tank and a 
filter, which, as it were, " ripens " the water, or makes 
it fit for use ; and the third family, having labor only 
to put into the combination, does the pumping for 
klL The tanks are full, pumping is going ou and 
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the outflow of pure water is coutiaaoos. Does the 
man who furnished the settling tank advance water 
to the man who furnished the pump and to the other 
man who is using it 7 He gives to them to-day, it is 
true, water that is in a more advanced state than the 
water they are pumping to-day, but he does not de- 
plete his tank in doing it. A true advance would re- 
quire that he should drain his tank and let it 611 agais, 
but this he does not do. The apparent storage of 
water is only a means of improving the quality of it : 
the man imparts a utility to the water, but he does 
not change the quantity of it. 

Intermittent production, with constant use, of 
course, demands storage. Where production is, for 
natural reasons, periodic, as in the case of agriculture, 
a special store is obviously needed. If the pumping, 
in our UIuBtration, could not take place except in the 
early morning, it would be necessary to have a reser- 
voir of pure water, in addition to the settling tank. 
This kind of storage, however, raises questions en- 
tirely apart from the problems that arise from the mere 
relations of labor to capital, or from those of sub- 
groups to sub-groups. Where production is constant, 
there are laborere to be provided for, aud there are 
whole Bub-groups that of themselves produce only 
raw materials. These all get finished products for 
use, and that without imposing on any one the aeoi 
sity of making a true advance. 

Does the amount of A'" on hand at any one I 
time have anything to do with the rate of wages?* ] 
The form of wages it affects in a certain way. If the 
demand for this kind of finished goods were to be, 
not continuous and uniform, but intermittent and 
irregular, workers might chance at some time to 

1 For an early diacuBBion of this subject see CliapterB vii and viil 
ot Th€ Fhilotopky of WtaUK by tbe aathor of the preaent work. 
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exhaust the stock of it. In that case, they would 
have to take their pay in some other form. In a 
static condition) this could occur only in consequence 
of the changing seasons. The production of winter 
clothing, for instance, might go on through the year; 
and there would then he, at the beginning of a cold 
season, a stock of it lai^e enough to meet the de- 
mand arising at that time. In the absence of such 
an intermittent demand, the A'" would be taken for 
use as fast as it ripened, and no faster. With the 
sub-groups properly balanced, the A'" would be 
brought to completion as fast as would the A", the 
A' and the A. There would be no accumulation 
at any part of the line. If more of A were made 
than could in the same time be converted Into A', 
there would ensue a glut of A, a falling of the price 
of it, and a quick transfer of labor and capital to the 
other sub-groups. Static law thus keeps the sub- 
groups balanced in point of size and productive power, 
keeps the passive capitel-gooda in a continuous flow 
and makes every one's pay depend on the rate of the 
flow. Passive capital^oods are, however, never a 
fund, in the normal sense of the term. They are not 
kept in storage, except as irregular demamla require 
this. It is on the rapidity of the flow of ripening J^"'!"^ 
commodities that income depends. It is all a ques- tberapidlt. 
tion of velocity — of the quantity of A'" that ripens goods ripa 
in a given time.' 

1 The amount of A'" which ripetia in a. given time is the prod- 
uct of quantltf and Telocity, since the quantity ot imGnished 
goods on hand, in connection with the rate at which each pjeco 
moreB toward completion, determines the gross amoojit com- 
pleted within a given period. In so far as the quantity of nn- 
flnighed goods varies directly aa the number of anila of lal}or and 
of capital that are at wotk on them, the quantity of income gooda 
p«r uitft of labor and of capital depends on mere velocity of more- 
mant. The groas quantUkt of miges and interest are the prodacta 
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Capital, apportioned in the ways that have just 
been traced, is a requisite of synchronized production 
and consumption. Labor and time are the only abso- 
lute requisites of production not thus quali&ed. If 
the existence of the natural world and of human 
wants and powers be assumed, man has only to 
work and to wait in order to create wealth. But, 
with capital already on hand and rightly coor- 
dinated, labor and its fruits become synchronous. 
Coordinated capital is, then, a requisite of that pro- 
duction which is instantly followed by a ripened and 
consumable income. By means of a permanent fund 
of capital, adjusted in the ways in which the play of 
forces that has just been described would arrange it, 
men in all the sub-groups may produce at the same 
time and consume at the same time ; and the con* 
sumption of all of them may closely accompany their 
production. 

In the natural sense of the term, then, the universal 
requisite of production is effort ; but the production 
that comes by effort only is certain to cover a period 
of time. It separates by an interval the beginning 
of the productive operation from the enjoyment of 
the first fruits of it. If the man is collecting tree 
trunks for a raft, it will be some time before he can 
float on it across the stream ; and if he is makiug a 
hut, in the same primitive way, it will be still longer 
before he can get shelter within it.' It is, however, 

of the tiro fikctora, quantity and speed of flow ; but the ratei de- 
pend mainlj on speed. How quickly can an A be made and 
transformed into an A'" ? This is the chief question to be asked. 
In this connection. If wliat we want is the rate of wages and that 
of Inteiest, 

1 An unfinished taft is wealth, though it is not yet a CODBnioera' 
good. It is a capital-good. The first tog that is put into poaition 
for tlie making of the raft ta a bit of wealth of this kind. It follows 
that (or the creaUon of the beginnings of wealth effort without Hum 
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practically certain that the man will not build a but 
in this simple way. He can do better by firet making 
a rude hatchet; and this making of the hatchet is 
the " round-about " method of making goods, of 
which Professor von Bohm-Bawerk has spoken, as 
the typical fact in capitalistic production. By spend- 
ing some time in making a tool and more time iu 
using it, a man can get a larger and better house in s 
month than he could have secured by working empty- 
handed for the same time. The tool adds to his 
product; and indirectly, therefore, the time spent in Timspto- 
making it does so. iMCkiuw 

Tools are productive, but time is the condition of *°°'" *" •* 
getting tools — this is the simple and literal fact. 
The round-about or time-consuming mode of using 
labor insures efficient capital-goods. Granting that 
time be used for this purpose, we may say that " time 
is productive " ; but we must be careful to keep in 
view the fact that it is the tools secured by time which 
do the producing. 

When the hatchet has worn itself completely out, 
and the fruits of using it are before the man in the 
laige dwelling, he may look backward to the beginning 
of the process, when he faced nature empty-handed, 
and say : " Labor has done it all. Work and waiting 

is aU tliat is requisite. We have, however, been careful to keep 
in view finished goods, in condition to render their services to the 
men who make them. For securing these, an amount of time thai 
is at least appreciable is requisite. Tet one cannot work on raw 
material through any period ot time without baring a bit of capital- 
goods in his hands undergoing manipulation. The toll statement, 
therefore, is that, with only man and nature in existence at the out- 
set, production is initiated by labor only, and the simplest kind of 
capital-goods is brought at once into eiistenoe. Further effort, 
extending through time, insures consumers' goods, but not without 
manipulating the materia that are in the interim capital-goods. 
Capital is requisite for the creation of wealth in the forms in whioh 
it can satisfy direct wants. 
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have given me my goods." The working and ths 
waiting have, indeed, insured the hatchet, as an inci- 
dental result of this way of working. Production 
that plans to put its fruit* into the future will create 
capital-goods ns an immediate effect, but labor and 
time are enough to make the ultimate effect certain. 
Let the man work intelligently through an interval 
of time, and the production of consumers' wealth is 
Ad enentlal sure. The tiling, then, that is ultimately essential 






between the labor and the enjoyment of its fruits, the 
work may be first spent on capital-goods, which are a 
requisite of an accelerated rate of production. What 
they insure is an added quantity of product. They 
are not, however, a requisite of production, as a pro- 
cent, for wealth may be create<l without them. 

What, on the other hand, are the requisites of that 
production which does not put its fruits into the 
future? What must be given, in order that effort 
and the emerging of the product of effort may be 
eimultaneous ? When a savage contents himself 
with gathering sticks by hand and throwing them 
into his fire, he consumes very little time on each 
armful of wood; and an industry conducted on thia 
plan is conceivable ; yet even in this ease the wood 
that is in transit from the forest to the fire is not 
warming the man. The labor and the enjoyment are 
not quite synchronous. It would seem that working 
with any elaborate outfit of instruments must put the 
bringing together of work and enjoyment out of the 
question. Capital-goods would seem to be retardera 
of enjoyment; though, when the enjoyment cornea, 
it ia clear that they have increased the amount of 
it. If this is their effect, it is certain that enjoy- 
ments will always be so retarded. Working without 
tools is physically possible but practically impossiUA. 
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Men can do it, but they certainly will not: they 
will invariably make the instrumentH that aid later 
work. The first tool that is made separates work 
from its fruits — makes the men wait for what 
they want, and every added tool means more wait- 
ing. Every addition in days of labor to the cost 
of a tool extends the interval of time that thrusts 
itself before the enjoyment that is to come. The 
mass of raw material and enginery by which a mod- 
em society produces is the enormous wedge that 
civilization has driven between labor and products. 
It is solidified time, or the material result of waiting 
on a vast scale. It is the visible testimony to the 
fact that some one's labor for present fruits began far 
back in the past. 

Capital-goods imply waiting for the fruits of labor. 
Capital, on the contrary, implies the direct opposite 
of this : it is the means of avoiding all waiting. It 
ia the remover of time intervals — the absolute syn- 
chronizer of labor and its fruits. It is the means of 
putting civilized man in a position which, so far as 
time is concerned, is akin to that in which the rude 
forester stood, when he broke off limbs of dead trees 
Eind laid them on his fire. The very appliances which, 
in their extent and complexity, seem in one view to 
mean endless waiting, in another view mean no wait- 
ing at all but the instantaneous appearance of the 
final fruits of every bit of labor that is put forth. 

What, now, are the requisites of production in 
which time intervals do not figure ? Labor, capital 
and organization. Grant these, and the fruits of to- 
day's effort appear to-day, in the shape of the myriad 
things that civilized men need. Society is an organ- 
ism. Let it work as an organism, with the proper 
instruments in its hands, and out of every day's labor 
will come in their completed shapes the consumers' 
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goods that civilized life will at once use. Given cot 
lective labor and not individual labor, and you maj 
put out of view all those separations of work from its 
fruits that appear when we take a different look at 
the world as it is. Into the shops go workers, and 
out of the shops come goods. The work and the out- 
coming of the goods are synchronous. 

This synchronization — this bringing together in 
time of work of every kind, and the complete ripening 
of its virtual product — is the function of what we 
have termed capital, in distinction from capital-goods. 
Watch a bit of capital-goods — say, a lump of iron 
ore just broken off from the bed of similar mineral in 
the Mesaba range. It will make its way to the ships, 
traverse the Great Lakes, reach a smelting furnace, 
and become, first, a piece of steel and, later, a knife 
blade. There is a long interval between the begin- 
ning of its career as a capital-good and the beginning 
|i«d wiih Qf jta service as an article of consumption. But watch 
Mj^uL the entire capital of the steel-making and the cutlery- 

making industries, and you will see this period vanish. 
There is always ore in the mine and in the ships, and 
steel in the furnaces and in the mills. If society is in 
a static condition, there is always the same amount 
of it in each department of the extended industry. 
As some is withdrawn from each department, more 
takes its place ; and a fixed amount of " ripetiing" metal 
maintains a continuous existence. As labor goes on 
in the department farthest removed from the cutlery 
shop, — as the picks break off lumps of ore in the 
mine, — knives ready for use emerge from these 
shops ; and the essential fact is that some of these 
knives are the virtual, though not the literal, product 
of the work that is done in the mine. All this results 
from the maintenance of a fund of permanent capital. 
Let us take the simplest of illustrations. The water 
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that is now flowing into the reservoir of a mill is a 
good in the raw state. It will take its turn in mov- 
ing the machinery of the mills, but some time will 
elapse before it does this. The drops that are at this 
instant entering the upper end of the pond will re- 
quire time for their passage to the wheel pit. It 
takes many days for one of them, which is i 
its raw state near the inlet, to " ripen " into motion 
imparted to a turbine wheel. The drops, separately 
regarded, have periods of production, but the pond 
as a whole has no such periods. The wat«r that at 
this moment flows into one end of the pond causes an 
overflow from the other end, and the overflow moves 
the wheel. There is an instantaneous result from the 
coming of the "unripe" water, and this is assured by 
the full reservoir. It is this permanent quantity of 
hydraulic capital that enables the water which to-day 
is far from the wheel virtually to move the wheel. 
Forget all about the identity of particular drops of 
water and the time that each one wUl take in trav- 
ersing the pond, and what you see is an inflow which 
at once causes an outflow that moves the wheel. 
Capital in the shape of a pond full of water — of 
which the constituent drops, indeed, are forever 
changing — synchronizes the flow from the inlet 
and the moving of the wheel. 

Again, let a forest twenty acres in extent suffice to 
furnish fire-wood for a family. A tree will mature 
in twenty years ; and the forest must be kept intact, 
in point of size and maturity, or the supply of wood 
will fail. Each year we plant a row of trees along 
one aide of the forest, and cut a row from the other. 
The planting and the cutting are, in a way, simul- 
taneous. We do not bum to^iay the tree that wa 
plant to-day ; but we do bum a tree, the consuming 
of which is made practicable by to-day's planting. 
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Tlis tree that ujost set i*. then, as enabling causa of 
dke eoommiiig of one that ia twenfcjr yean old. Ta 
plaot a aapliiig and wait for h to matore woald be a 
alow wajr to make a fiie ; tMrt to ^aot one and, tg 
meoMM of thu f t am t iag mtd ti* mm tmriMg of tii^ foreaty 
to get at once aootber tcee for dm, » a qaick waj to 
make a fire. The forest is a sjochrooizer of labor 
and ita rirtnal fruit. The (act that is of practical 
consequence is, tbat if ire hare once secnred the 
permanent forest, we need do no waiting for fneL 
The identity of the tree that we bon is of no conae- 
qoence. To plaot one and to bum another, which ia 
at once made available in consequence of the plantii^ 
of the former, is to annihilate the interral that would 
have existed, had it been necessary to depend on 
one particaUr tree. The key to success in the effort 
to make to-day's work yield to-day's fael is the sur- 
render of the identity of the thing that we are now 
working on and that of the thing we at once use. 

If, as coosumem, we were so made that only the 
particular thing which is beginning to take shape 
under our hands to-day could satisfy our wants, 
then the wants of the present would have to go 
unsatiBfied. There would be an interval of paio- 
fnl waiting between industry and its fruits. Agun, 
if industry were conducted on such a plan that tha 
work that to-day begins to fashion a bit of raw mate- 
rial had no influence in causing a finished article at 
once to emerge at the other end of the line of opera- 
tions, then also we should have to wait. As it is, 
we wait not at all. It is, in practice, immaterial to 
OS whether we consume one thing or another that 
ia exactly like it. Our plan of working enables 
the labor that is done on a raw article to cause a 
finished one to come into our possession. In the 
hydraulic illoBtrations, the full pond ia the omdituHt i 
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that causes water at the inlet virtually to move the 
machinery of the mill. The full pipes fumiah the 
condition that causes water among the remote hills 
yirtually to satisfy the wants of the people of the 
city. In the case of the forest, the fixed number of 
trees maintained in the different stages of maturity 
is the condition that enables the planting of a sapling 
to furnish fuel. Capital it is, in each case, that does 
the synchronizing work. This is a cardinal fuDCtioa 
of this social agent of production. 

On the ranches of Montana cattle are breeding, nimtntioni 
among the forests of Pennsylvania hides are tanning, !*„ ^hj^h 
in the mills of Brockton shoes are finishing ; and, if ^^jj^^ 
the series of goods in all stages of advancement is "biting- 
only kept intact, the cow-boy may have to-day the 
shoes that he virtually creates by his efforts. This 
result is attainable because of the existence of a com- 
plete stock of capital -goods. We must have grow- 
ing cattle, hides, tanned leather, partly made shoes 
and finished shoes, all maintained in a constant quan- 
tity, in order that a certain number of shoes may each 
day be taken for use. With sheep in the pastures, 
wool in the mills, cloth in the tailoring shops, and 
ready-made garments on the retailers' counters, the 
labor of the people can, as it were, instantaneously 
clothe the people. With a series of capital-goods of 
the right kinds once established, the work of to-day 
yields its result to-day in the shape of completed 
clothes. 

A A' A" A'" 



Let the letters in the above horizontal line repre- ThepositlM ' 

sent such a series of goods in various stages of com- "„ Jjle'di'™ 

pletion. A is the raw material. A' is that material ^Qp/^*^ 

somewhat transformed, A" is the same material wrieB. 
farther advanced toward completion and A'" is 
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the completed article ready for consumption. Thug 
stands the series at the beginning of a working day. 
At the end of the day the Beries stands thus : — 



(A) 



(A'") 



The A' here is the A of the former series, which I 
lias been advanced to ita present state by ten hours 1 
of industry ; and at the same time a new A has been | 
created, as is shown by the letter In parenthesis that I 
is now prefixed to the series. A" is the A' of the 1 
former series, which has also been advanced toward I 
completion. A'" is the earlier A", which has now 
been made ready for final use. The A'" in tlie 
parenthesis represents the former A'", which has been 
taken away to be distributed among all the workers 
and the capitalists whose agency has made the con- 
suming of it practicable. 

There is enough of this A'" to satisfy the claims 
of all the workers and all the capitalists in the series ; 
and each of them gets his share, and gets it without 
waiting. All have been applying their powers to 
the stock of capital-goods, in order to keep the series 
of goods intact. The withdrawal of the A'" is called 
for by the wants of all of them, and it is foreordained 
to take place. In itself alone, it would have made an 
inroad on the stock of capital-goods — an inroad that 
had to be neutralized. A'" must never he lacking, 
and the industry insures that it never shall he. Tbs I 
creation of a new A and the ripening of each of the 
remaining articles of the former series leaves, at the I 
end of the day, a new series that is the exact dupU- j 
cate of the former one. At the opening of the second 
day of industry, there are the same conditions tbafc 
existed at the beginning of the first day. A is wait- 
ing to be made into an A', A' is waiting to be mads | 
into an A", A" is waiting to be made into an A'" ] 
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and A'" is ready to be taken for consuniption. At 
each point in the series there is a distinct eet of men 
ready to make the needed transformation, and all these 
groups will now act again. Each will do it» appointed 
work, and at the end of the second day all will again 
receive their pay. 

This is a picture of organized industry. All the 
farms, railroads, mills and shops of the world are 
doing exactly what we have described, and doing it 
on a vast scale. What stands for A'" in the economy 
of the world is a vast mass of consumers' goods of 
every kind that humanity uses. It is all in process 
of creation, by the method that our simple illuatnt- 
Uon describes. Each finished article has its series of 
uncompleted articles of its own kind behind it. When 
one such thing is taken for use, another replaces it. 
Coats are bought from the retailers, and other coats 
come from the workshops to take their places. Cloth 
goes to the workshops ; wool goes to the mills ; sheep 
are growing up on the Western ranges and yielding 
their fleeces to the shearers. Bread comes from the 
bakeries for this evening's use, and other bread re- 
places it. Flour comes from the mills ; wheat from 
the elevators, and ultimately from the soil. Every- 
where there is the series of capital-goods in various 
stages of advancement. Everywhere industry is ap- 
plied to this stock of goods, to ripen it, thus making 
good the waste of its tissues which results from the 
withdrawal of the consumers' goods and keeping the 
series intact. 

For the immediate creation of wealth for consamp* 
tion, then, there is needed : (1) A series of con- 
sumers' goods in various stages of advancement; 

(2) workers and tools at each point along the line; 

(3) simultaneous work. Out of this organization 
comes consumers' wealth, yet the supply of pro* 
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The reifttioii ducers' wealth never fails. The men keep the stock 

nent capital of capital-goods from failing. The permanent stock 

aAdTtoen- o^ shifting capital-goods — the true capital — keeps 

J^'y"'*"^ the men from waiting.^ 

^ For an earlier statement of these principles see an article on 
**The Genesis of Capital** in the Tale Beview for November, 1898. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE THBOBY OF ECONOBHO CAUSATIOK 

If a society is static and capital is not increasing, 
both wages and interest consist in goods of the type 
A'", B'" and C" of the illustrative table. They come 
into existence in a steady flow that is synchronous 
with the productive action of labor and capital in 
all the sub-groups, and they go simultaneously to the 
men in all of these groups for consumption. 

It is capital, as such, which earns the interest that 
is embodied in these goods ; and the earnings of it are 
made to be uniform — that is, they are made to secure 
as much of A'", B'" and C" to the men in A as 
they do to the men at A'", at B'" or elsewhere. The 
products of labor are, in a like way, uniform. Is 
it certain that capital, as a whole, gets exactly 
what it produces? Obviously, what the last unit 
of capital gets is what it produces, and that is what 
every other unit must take ; but is there not a chance 
that the earlier units may be exploited ? The same 
question arises in connection with labor: The last 
unit of labor gets its product, it may be admitted; 
but do the earlier ones get their full product ? Does 
the income of the whole body of laborers tend at all, 
under natural law, to equal what they produce? Is 
there not an exploitation of all early increments of 
labor, if the law of final productivity works in per- 
fection ? 

810 
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With this question in view, let us revert to the 
familiar graphic etatement of the law of final 



of tbB Imw 

biXPZ produoavity. 




Letting the amount of capital remain fixed and 
causing the amount of labor to be measured by the 
line AD, we will go through the imaginary process of 
supplying this labor, unit by unit. The fii^t unit, 
then, BO long as it remains alone, has a vast amount 
of capital to cooperate with it. For simplicity, let 
us say that each unit of labor is a tenth of the whole 
force and that, while the first unit is alone, it has a 
profusion of appliances, all of the costliest grade, to 
coi)perate with it. It is, in fact, aided by ten times 
the amount of capital that a single unit will, in the 
end, have to aid it. If we are to think of an actual 
society in which labor is thus, as it were, over-satu- 
rated with capital, we shall have to imagine costly 
materials, buildings of the most solid and enduring 
hind, motive power in abundance, and automatiQ . 
machinery of a degree of costUaeas and perfection | 
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that is far from having been attained as yet, even in 
the departments of industry in which invention has 
done its best. With all that machinery to aid it, the 
product of the one unit of labor will be enormous. 

In our figure, we measure the amouat of a unit of 
labor by distance along the line AD, and intUcate 
one unit by a tenth of this line, or the distance AA'. 
We may measure the amount of the product of the 
first unit of labor by the area of the figure ABB' A'. 
This area measures the amount of wealth that is 
called into existence by one unit of social labor, 
assisted by a nearly inconceivable profusion of social 
capital ; and the wealth measured by this area con- 
sists in consumers' goods of every kind, destined for 
the use of a whole population. 

Let us now add a second unit of labor, the quantity 
A'A", measuring the quantity that it produces by the 
area A'B'B"A". Here we must be careful. The 
quantity that this second increment of labor pro- 
duces is, as we have said, measured by the area of 
this second figure. This statement may easily bear Animpeb 
an interpretation that will make the entire theory lead prodociivitj 
to an erroneous conclusion — to one, in fact, which J^^^^n,. 
is the direct opposite of the truth. With a certain P'^,"?(?y 
interpretation, the statement that the second incre- oilibor. 
ment of labor produces less than the first may lead to 
the inference that, — so long as all are paid at the 
same rate, — nearly all labor is robbed of a jiart of what 
it produces, and that too by the action of competitive 
law. This is a natural inference from the law of final 
productivity, when it is left incomplete. If one man 
produces the value of a dollar and a half a day, while 
another produces the value of a dollar, and if each gets 
a dollar, there is a clear case of exploitation of labor.' 

• The moat briUinnt ot early Gennan pcononiiats. Von ThUnen, 
offered a tbeor; Uiat applied a final producUvity ts« to both labor 
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The aurrender of a share of capital hy 1 

division of the working force is the important £act 

TbaeleiDMit here to be considered. With the coming of the 

oon«etiiiK second increment of labor, tools are multiplied; bnt 

tbu theory, (jigy ^re SO cheapened that all of them together 

and capital, and made wages and Interest depend on the remit. 
In his work, J>er itolirte Staat, he said that, when new men are 
t&keo into an industry, — the tilling oC a farm, for example, — tliej 
produce le» than did the men who were earlier emplojed. Wbat 
the farmer gets b; means of the labor of the last man, is what h» 
pays for the work of every man. Von ThUnen also asKrted that a 
final nnit of capital, tested in the same way, abowa a similar reduc- 
tion in its prodnctive power, and that the product of the unit last 
applied sets the etaadacd of inlereit. 

It is a startling fact that the statements of Von Thjlnen did not 
lead directly to the solntion of the problem of wages and interMt. 
With such a brilliant beginning of a true theory before them, wtiy 
should economists alill account for the rate of wages, by saying 
that it depends on the amount of capital that is foreordained to 
be divided among laborere in the form of wages ? Why, alao^ 
■hoold they acconnt for the rate of interest merely by saying that 
It depends on demand and supply? It is doubtless true that 
Ton Thdnen himself attached far less importance to bis finak 
productivity formula than he did to that entirely difierent formula 
by which, in his view, the socially de^rable and rightful rat« of 
wages la expressed ; yet it woold seem that bis statement of Ihs 
principle of final productivity ahould have put InvesUgatora on th« 
right track. 

The explanation is to be found in the incompletenesB of Von 
IliUnen's actual theory. It was left in a shape in which It not only 
fails to reveal the most important fact about wages and iotfreat, 
but seems actually to contradict ii. This fact is that, under ths 
influence of perfectly free competition, the pay of all labor tends to 
equal the product of all labor, and that Interest on all capital tanda 
to conform to the product of all capital. 

Von Thilnen's theory of wages is apparently a theory of thft 
exploitation of labor. In his illustration, there is a certain fon» of 
laborers working on a farm and a man is now added to the force. 
His presence enables the fanner to glean his fields more cloaelj. 
Aa Von Tbtlnen suggested, he can now gather a smaller grade of 
potatoes than It was formerly profitable to gather ; and if the neit 
man is taken in the harvesting aeaaon, hia product is embodied la 
tbe addition that, in such ways as this, is made to the crop. lUb 
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embody only the original amouDt of capital. How 
do we estimate the specific product of the new incre- 
ment of labor? Tlie essential fact is that the i 
working force and the old one share alike in the 
use of the whole capital, and with its aid they 

nmn, however, produces diBtinctly tega thaji the men who aze befors 
him in the order of the series ; and their pay is scnted down to his 
product. There are expressiona id Von Tbiineo's discussion which 
■eetn to imply that, in his own view, tlie law of final productivity 
ia a law of expIoiiAtion of labor. There are also IndicationB that 
bis theory of tlie final productivity of capital involved a simllai 
exploitation of the earlier nnilB of capital. 

Wbat is first needed, in order to make Von TbUnen's BbitemeDl 
cover a principle that is of cardinal Importance in connection with 
wages, is a theory of what has heen c^led " imputation," or of 
what, in the foregoing chapter, has tieen called economic c 
tion. At any one time, alt units of labor tend to be equally pro- 
ductive. There ia, then, no class of workers who are degraded and 
virtnaUy robbed, because of the pressure of othets who produc« 
less than they do and who set the standard of their pay. The 
excess of pay that the men on the illustraUve farm fomurly got ia 
attributable to the greater product that they furmerly created ; and 
that is solely due to the excess of capital which they had in the ear- 
lier period. ' The theory needs to trace to capital, and not to tabor, 
that enra product which an overplus of capital insures to the men 
who, in the assumed case, are made to come early in the series. 
It needs, also, in studying the products that are attributable to a 
seriea of unitA of capital, to use the same discrlmioaUon and U> 
show that the earlier uniu of this agent are not exploited. 

As between a theory which asserts that every unit of labor n 
nrally tends to get, ss its pay, its entire product and one which sayi 
that the great mass of iaboreis are, by competitloD, regularly robbed 
of a part of their product, the difference is radical ; and yet these 
theories may use identical language, in telling how the pay of all 
labor is directly determined. Both may apply to labor the a 
meroial principle of final valuation sJid say, in eSect, that there 
cannot be two prices of the same article in the same market — 
what the last unit of labor brings, all labor brings ; and that the 
last unit brings what it produces. If it produces leas than do other 
units, these others are sufferers by itieir connection with it, for 
they lose a part of their products. If, however, all units under 
praeni eonditiant produce the same amount, there Is no robbery 
Involved in fixing the pay of all by the product of the final oneb 
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tww create equal amounts of product. The earlier 
men have relinquiBhed a half of the capital that they 
formerl; bad; and in making this sturender, these 
men of the earlier division have reduced the pro- 



Ton TbOnen'i tlieorr U a fiiutl productiTity tbeorj ; but It need* u 
bMome, Id addition, a tped/le produetltitg thaorr, whidi malUB 
Um pa; of each (uU lA labor confonn to its own qiedfle prodnct. 
A theory that U to espUin the adjustment ot wage* and iotenat 
needato make clear what lathe natoic of that "lastdoae"of eapi- 
tal, OD the prodiict of which mterest depends ; and thia inrolTea dia- 
crtmlnaling between capita) and capiul-gooda. Particalarlj, alao, 
dot* the atud; need u> enlarge it* acope, so aa to iodnde, not 
one induatr; merely, but the whole ejeteta ot groapa and snb- 
grciQpa that make an economic society. The final increment of 
labor, the product of which fixes wages, la a social increnMnt, 
some of which la foand in every sab-group in the aeries ; and Uia 
■ame thing U uue ot the final increment of c«pitaL The law of 
value is active in making these apportionments, mod It needs to be 
Included as a part of the theory of distrlbatiou as a sociaJ pbenom- 
enon. With Von TbQnen's work before os, no one else can claim 
aa his own the application to labor and to capital of the princlpls 
of final valuation and the basing ot vatuaUoD on productivity. A 
pniapector in a tuinlng country may, indeed, independently discover 
and re-occupy an abandoned clum ; and tliis Is all that one would do 
wboahonld re-discover the single principle of final valuation of labor 
and capital and should slop where Von Thtlnen slopped- Going 
farther and discovering laws that teod to bring the products of 
dlSereni units of labor at any one time to an equality, to bring 
the products of diSerent units of capital to an eqnality, and to 
make wages equal to the entire product of labor and Interest eqtutl 
to the whole product of capital — this is attaining the essentia] truth 
In the theory of wages and interest ; since it eatabllahea the fact that 
natural law, so far as it has its way, excludes all spoliation. Such 
further study reveals the fact that what are apparently aurplns parta 
of the products of early Increments of labor are really products of 
capital. This result is gained by following the line of study in whioli 
Von TbUnen took the Initial steps ; and it may, perhf^, give so 
much of a title to the final result aa a miner secures when be 
■trikea a new vein ot metal by using, as an entrance way, aa 
abandoned shaft that had led only to a deposit of ore of a different 
kind. As Von Thtlnen did not suspect, the natural law of vagea 
gives a result that would satisfy his own requirement, as bdng 
dsalnble and morally justifiable. 
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duotive power of their industry, by the amount that 
the extra share of capital formerly imparted to it. 
This reduction measures the amount of product that 
i^ attributable to the relinquished capital. Of prime 
importance ia this fact that the product which is now 
attributable to the iiret section of the working force, 
with its tools and other appliances, has now become 
smaller than it formerly was, solely by reason of the 
capital that has been taken from it. The excess of 
its former product over its present one is not attribu- 
table to labor; and no exploiting of labor takes place, 
though each of the two units now receives less than 
the first one formerly received. 

Two facts are now clear; and we may state them 
briefly in two propositions which include a whole 
theory of economic causation- — a theory that tells 
to what agency each fi-action of a composite social 
product is to be traced. (1) The difference between 
what the first division of workers created by the use 
of the whole capital and what they now create is an 
amount that is solely attributable to the extra capital 
which they formerly had. (2) The difference between 
what one increment of labor produced, when it used 
the whole of the capital, and what two increment 
are now producing, by the aid of that same amount 
of capital, is attributable solely to the second incre- 
ment of labor. We have, in this way, tested the 
specific productivity of a certain amount of capital, 
and we have also tested the specific productivity of 
one unit of labor. 

It is with the latter test that we are immediately 
concerned ; and what we have been careful to guard 
against is the notion that, at any one time, there is 
a difference between the products of different units 
of labor, as such. Each of them, with its share of 
the capital, produces one-half of the whole present 
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CKi^ot of the mdostry; bat » half of the present 
oatpat is less than was tbe whole outpot, iHieo only 
one nun was woridog with the aid of the entiie 
capital. This redaction measores tbe prodact of 
one-half of the capital, as used hj one QQit of labor. 
On the other hand, the whole prodnct, now that the 
two units of labor are working, is greater than was 
the whole product with one working; and this addi- 
tion to the product is dae solely to an accession of 
labor. Tlie amount of tbe addition tneasures the 
prodact of that labor and of all labor under the 
inesent changed conditions. 

If C stands for the amount of capital that is used 
in tbe indostiy and if L stands for one unit of la.bor, 
tbe difference between the prodact of C-(-L and 



that of 



C + 2L 



is the amount that is attribntable to 



one-half of the capital. Tbe difference between the 
product of C-f-2 L and that of C + L is the amoont 
that is attributable to a unit of labor. In the first 
of these formulas, the minuend is what one man can 
produce with the whole capital, and the subtiabend 
is what one man can produce with a half of the cap- 
ital. In the second formula, tbe minuend is what 
two men can produce with the whole capital, and 
the subtrahend is what one man can produce with 
the whole of it. 

In the following diagram the amount of capital is 
not represented, but it remains fixed. The prodact 
that is imputable to one-half of the capital is the area 
ABB'A', minus one-half of the area ABB"A". The 
product that is traceable solely to one unit of labor 
is the area A'B'B"A", and this is now the amount 
that is specifically attributable to either of tbe two 
units. It will be seen that here there is no on- 
natural cramping of the productive power of the 
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second man — there is no limitation of his produce 
to the gleanings of any field, agricultural or other. 
Each man gets what one unit of labor, under fair 




conditions, creates ; while capital gets what is impa« 
table to it. 

Let us now revert to our graphic statement of the 
law of specific productivity. Keeping the original 
capital intact, and changing only its forms, let us 
add a third unit of labor to the force. The product 
of it is the area A"B"B'"A'" in the figure on the 
following page; and, if we continue to make simi- 
lar additions to the force till it is complete, the 
product of the last unit of labor will be the area 
A^B^CD. This is the standard of wages. It is Themdiiei 
the specific product of any one unit of labor, at the Mpwatad in 
time when there are ten units of it. All that we 225^/"" 
have said about the product of the second man, ^v^^^ 
when he was the last one, applies here. Before the 
arrival of the tenth man there were nine in the field; 
and they were utilizing the whole of the capital, 
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having it, of course, is foims adapted to the a»e of 
that number of vorkeis. Each prodaced an amount 
that IB measured bj the rectangle the sides of which 
are A'^A" and A^B". All of them together pro- 
duced the amount that is expressed by the ares 
AE'E^A**. A narrow strip between the lines EF 
and E'B** measures the difference between what nine 
men of thetnaelves produce at the time when they 
are working in connection with the whole of I 




capital and what the nine men produce when they 
are working in conuection with nine-tenths of the 
capital; for it is fair to consider that, when t«n men 
are using the whole of the fund, each of them virtu- 
ally uses a tenth of it. The area AEFA" represents 
oine-tenths of the product that is specifically attrib- 
utable to the whole working force when it has the 
entire capital cooperating with it, and of course add- 
ing its own further share to the joint product. The 
area EE'B^F representa, not the entire additicm that 
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R certain amount of capital makes to the output of 
the industry, but only the addition that an increment 
of capital makes to that part of the output of the in- 
dustry as a whole which is separately attributable to 
labor. 

So, when there were eight men at work, each one 
produced the amount of A^B"'B""A"" ; and all of 
them together produced the amount AE"B''"A''". A 
second narrow etrip, between the horizontal lines 
E"B'"" and E'B'% measures the difference between 
what eight men of themselves produce when they 
have all of the capital cooperating with them and 
what they produce after they have shared the capital 
with the ninth man. They give him one-ninth of 
the entire capital, and the atrip between E"B"" and 
E'B'^, therefore, measures what the eight men lose in 
their own productive power by this surrender. In 
like manner, when the working force is enlarged 
from seven to eight, there is a surrender of one- 
eighth of the entire capital and a reduction in the 
distinctive product of the labor of the seven men en- 
sues. Every per capita reduction of the productive 
fund takes something from the amount that is spe- 
cifically traceable to the labor of each man.^ 

> In all tbe foregoing graphic reprewaUiUoD there Ib a, slight 
mathematicBl inaccuracy, due to the fact that the apper bounduy 
of tbe figure ix made to be a curve witli a continuous downward 
■rend. Strictly, the whole flgiu* ahould have been 
made of rectanglra, and the upper boundary ahould 
have been tbe tope of the contiguous rectangles. With 
ten aolta of capital one man produces the amount that 
ie expressed b; the fiist rectangle in tbe following 
figure ; while, after he has relinquished one-half of tbe 
capital to tbe second man, be produces only the amount 
indicated by the smaller rectangle on the right of the 
figure. Tbe difference between these areas, or the space 
above the dotted line in the larger rectangle expresses 
the product of five unite of capital in the hands ol 
one man. If we continued thus to build up the figure. 
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Knowing that the area A"B"CD, in Fig. 1 below, 
measures the proiiuct of the final unit of labor, we 
may he eiire tiat no unit in the working force pro- 
iluoea less than this amount. Brief statements of 
the law of final productivity may raise the ques- 
tion, whether tlie earlier units of labor in the aeries 
do not produce more than does the last one; but 
that they produce as much as does this one cannot be 
doubted. AECD, then, is the smallest amount that^ 
can he traced to labor as the cause of its existence. 




In Fig. 2, let the line AD measure capital in- 
etead of labor, let the amount of tabor be a fixed 
quantity, and let the product of successive units of 
capital decline along the curve BC A^Sf^CD is, 
then, the product that the last imit of capital brings 
into existence. No other unit of capital prodooes 
any less ; and the area AECD \s the least that can be 
attributed to the entire ten units of capital. 

Now, in Fig. 1, EBC is all that is left of the 
entire product that is not produced by labor. If 
AECD, of the second figure, is as large as EBC, 
of the first, this amount, EBC, is the product of 
capital; since the rectangle AECD is certainly the 

we Bbonid avoid the smftll inaocuracies just referred to ; bni wa 
flhould hAve A aomenhat cmnberaome mode of deaciipcion ta o 
land with, irben we Bbould describe the figure bj lenen. 
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prodnctof capital. We know that, by our hypothesis 
of perfect competition and a complete static adjust- 
meuti there is no profit realized by the entrepreneur, 
as such; and the figure A BCD cannot contain more 
than wages and interest. The amount EBC is, there- 
fore, not larger than is AECD of the aeoond, and 
all of EBC is the product of capital. 

Again, EBC is shown, in the same way, to be 
the product of labor. It ifi not lai^er than AECD, 
of Fig. 1. The static hypothesis prevents the entire 
figure ASCD from containing more than wages and 
interest. There is, then, no area in it representing 
entrepreneur' g profit; and EBC, which equals AECD 
of Fig. 1, is the product of labor solely, since the 
rectangle AECD measures the least amount that can 
be ascribed to labor. 

As we have, throughout this study, kept con- 
stantly before our eyes the fact that, whenever one 
man comes into the force, the capital changes its 
forma and adapts itself to the number of men who 
are to use it, so we have to keep as constantly in 
mind the fact that the modes of labor itaelf have to 
change in a parallel way. A working force may be 
built up, unit by unit, so that the enlai-gement of the 
force seems to be quantitative; but the change in 
labor, abstractly regarded, ia mainly qualitative. 
More effort is expended, as the force enlarges; but 
it shows itself, not so much in doing things that 
were formerly left entirely undone, as it does in 
doing nearly everything in a more perfect manner. 
If the work is agricultural, the ground will be more 
evenly fertilized, the seed more uniformly distrib- 
uted, etc. This is one type of change that labor, as 
a process, undergoes when workers become more 
numerous. Another type of change is that which 
is caused by the altered character of the tools and 
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ether aiiiiliuiees tbMt a Iftbnvr haw to ose, u tlia 
ioree faeeomes larger, wfaUe the unoaiit of the capital 
nnnatns the same. Everj cfaai^ in the inatru- 
menta with which men irork ehanges the mechaaicsl 
moTemenIs in which woric oooBistB. Labor, how- 
erer, is capaUe of being measimd in imits, as 
thoQgh it were homogeneons; and thei« is a juao- 
ttcal method of measuring the product of all of it. 

It will be remembered that, in an early chapter, 
we described a zone of indifference, within whi(^ an 
emplojer can take a very few more men, at the rate 
of wages that fae i^ now pa/ing, without BuatainiDg 
a loss. In a great establishment, there is often such 
a limited elasticity in the size of the working force. 
if the estabUshment were a great fium, an extra man 
mi^it somewhere be employed withont being forced 
to do any gleaning in which be would produce per- 
ceptibly less than other men. This man's prodact 
would, as we have said, expresa the rate of wages. 
Hen on the zone of indifference are also an aid in 
adjasting wages. Our wbole study requires that a 
man on this zone in one iadostiy shall be as [oo- 
ductire as a man on the similar zone in another 
- indostiy. It requires, in &ct, that there stmll be 
a oomprehensiTe zone of iadifferenoe extending 
through the whole industrial field, and that labor on 
all ports of this social zone shall be unifonnly pro- 
dncttTe. It is now doubly dear that labor on all 
parts of the industrial field has the same degree of 
prodactirity that it has on the marginal zone. 

The practical usefulness of this ztme lies in its 
inflaence in facilitating competition. A single unit 
of labor, in seeking employment, alwa^ has altema- 
tives open to it. A young roan who has not masterad 
a particular craft has many employments open to him, 
and can count on getting about what be is wtnrAt 
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anywhere on this social zone; and one who, after 
learning one trade, has to take up another may often 
get a new employment on some new part of this 
comprehensive area. An entrepreneur who is enter- 
ing a sub-group, as a competitor of the men who are 
already there, can gather a force of workers for his 
mill by withdrawing men from this large social area 
of indifference — from which they may be taken 
without causing disturbances, either within any 
sub-group or in the relations between the different 
sub-groups. The scientific importance of this zone, 
however, depends on the test that it affords of the 
productive power of all labor. If only the adjust- Antaoedent 
ments which have lately been described have already nocooaM?^ 
taken place, and if labor and capital are now appor- S5'»Sd6* 
tioned in a nicely accurate way among the different ™*^^^[?^ 
industries, the product realized from labor on this ofthepro- 
zone has become an indicator of the product that aU labor, 
may be attributed to labor eveiywhere. 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE LAW OF ECONOMIC CATTSATION APPLIED TO 
THE PRODirCTS OF CONCRETE INSTHUMENTS 

As capital always consists in goods, it should be 
possible to account for the whole earnings of it by 
tracing the amount that is specifically created by 
each productive instrument. Studies of oapital 
proper should be confirmed at every point by parallel 
studies of capital-goods, and they can be. There is 
a simple way of showing the causal connection 
between all-capital and all-interest, by showing the 
detailed connection between each piece of capital- 
goods and its concrete product, or rent. 

Jo the classical idea of rent there is something 
which is coutrary to popular notions on the subject. 
Tlif popnUr In practical life, almost any concrete instrument of 
MMBp^ on production may become a rent earner; and the thing 
that is most frequently spoken of aa securing this 
kind of income is a building. One may, for example, 
"rent" an office, an apartment, a dwelling, a ware- 
house, etc. Although the hiring of any one of these 
involves hiring a certain quantity of land, that 
quantity is frequently minute and is not prominent 
in the minds of the parties to the transaction. In 
popular usage, the tenn rent also designates the 
earnings of many things to which no land is attached 
in the letting : one may, for example, " rent " a ship, 
a carriage, a horse, a tool, or any other of a hun- 
dred concrete things. 
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This use of terms in popular speech rests in reality 
on the distinction between capital and capital-goods. 
Interest is the fraction of itself that permanent TbedlstiDo- l 
capital earns; and the capital in the case, while it dTpiuU^" 
is certainly not thought of as a disembodied abstrac- E^^'^o 
tion, is nevertheless regarded as permanent wealth, oMUofit 
the concrete and changing forms of which are left 
entirely out of sight. Interest is not a fraction of 
buildings, ships, horses, etc. : it is a fraction of the 
permanent fund that an endless series of such shifting 
things embodies. 

With rent, on the contrary, it is the concrete forms 
that come into prominence. Every instrument that 
helps to constitute the permanent fund of capital 
earns, during its active existence, a certain definite 
quantity of wealth, which can be measured in a lump 
sum. The axe may earn two dollars; the spade, four 
dollars ; the boat, fifty dollars ; the building, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, etc. In all this there is no idea 
of a percentage connected with these earnings. We 
can, however, reduce that part of the gross product 
of an instrument which is really a net income to a 
percentage of the value of the instrument. If we 
do this, we shall have reduced the rent, with a cer- 
tain deduction, to the form of interest. If we make 
a distinction between the gross earnings of the in- 
strument and the net earnings, by deducting from the 
gross earnings the amount that is necessary to replace 
the instrument when it is worn out, the net earnings 
can be treated as interest on the value of the instru- 
ment. If we follow the usage of the market, we 
shall, then, use the term rent to include the whole 
gross earnings. Thus, the rent of a house is what 
the tenant pays for it. But, if the landlord keeps the 
house in repair and replaces it when it is worn out, 
merely from what the tenant pays, he must set aside 
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ft nnkiug fond far Hbmt paxpaw; and only wtat is 
left will becocDe u Knikbk iscane-i If w* mab 
this calcnlatim in the cna of ereiy iiutnuaent in 
OBe, we shall hare the net euniDgi of sll the cental- 
goods tfast exist, sod we can reduce this unoont to 
tiwBDfc the fonn of interest, I7 compnrii^ it with the amoonk 
^ iM taw of the cqtital that the goods entbodj. We on, for 
"■'■"" this porpose, get the net Jneome of the instnunents 
in dollus, esttnste the aggiegate value of the in- 
stnunents in dollais, get the ratio between the two 
qoantities and, stating the ratio in a decimal fno- 
tion, have the rate of interest — the percentage of 
itself that capital earns in a given time. It, on the 
other hand, we simply make a list of all the instm- 
ments that are in use, without reference to their 
Talne, and compote the lump sums that they can 
earn in a given time, we shall have the gros earnings 
of the tnstromeats in the form of an aggi^ate rant. 
This rent, however, includes a sinking fond that 
ofbets the wear which causes deteriontioti of the 
whole mass of instruments during this time. In 
dynamic conditions land usually increases in value. 
while in a static state it does not. But even in a 
static state most things deteriorate by use. If we 
deduct the sinking fund thus made necessary from 
the gross rent, we have what we may term net rent, 
or the part of the gross rent that is really Income. 
This is what the owners of the instruments can 
use with impunity for personal consumption. 

Net rent is, then, nothing more than interest 

> Where a baUding Btaods od land that is iocnaasig Id ralne, 
s cmde kind of book-keeping treats the iDcreaaed value of the land 
sa an oSset tor the dimiiiiBhed value of the building, and 

lo BlnkJng fund from the earnings of the building for 
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regarded from another point of view: it is an aggre- 
gate of lump sums, each of which represents the net 
earnings of some instrutaent. It is identical in 
amount with interest, and it becomes interest the 
moment that we reduce it to a fraction of the value 
of the instruments that earn it. In a static state, 
the only difference between net rent and interest lies 
in the manner of computing them. State how many 
dollars all capital-goods of every kind earn, above Net rent 
the cost of repairing and replacing them, and you identical 
have told what is the net rent of all capital-goods. pu^^'S"'" 
It is the same as the whole amount of interest, but ~JJ™" 
you translate it into a rate of interest by comparing 
it with the value of the capital-goods. 

We shall regai-d the product of permanent capital 
as interest, the gross product of all capital-goods as 
gross rent, and this same amount, less the cost of 
replacing the goods, as net rent. Herein we are 
following practical usage in the choice of terms, and 
we are expressing a distinction that business men 
make between rent and rent^producers, on the one 
hand, and interest and interest-producers, on the 
other. 

Science has proposed a different distinction be- 
tween rent and interest. It has tried to confine the 
former term to the pi-oduct of land, — and that, too, 
without taking account of changes in the value of 
land, — defining it as what a tenant pays to his land- 
lord for the use of the "original and indestructible" 
properties of the soil. This usage probably would 
never have grown up, if the science of political 
economy had originated in America, where land has 
always been a commercial article, and where the man 
who buys a piece of it reckons whether he can get as 
good interest on his investment in that form as be 
con in any other. It is, then, obvionaly very impor- 
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tant to know whether the usage that is prevalent 
ordinary life is not, after all, really more accurate, 
and heuce more scientific. 

The two distinctions that are usually cited as dif- 
ferentiating land and other instruments are: (1) 
The quantity of land is absolutely fixed, while 
instruments may be multiplied ; and (2) the earnings 
of land consist in differential quantities, obtained by 
comparing the yield of good land with that of poor. 
"The rent of a piece of land," says the definition, in 
effect, "is what it produces, minus the product of 
1^^ poorest land in use that is tilled or otherwise 
" utilized by the application of the same amount of 
labor and capital." The rigidly fixed amount of 
land, then, on the one liand, and the differential way 
of reckoning the product of it, on the other, are the 
facts on which science has based its practice of treat- 
ing this agent as unlike capital and as distinct from 
it as an economic agent. 

Let us see how much, in a static study, these dis- 
tinctions amount to. That capital, in the aggregate, 
should be fixed in amount, is one of the conditions 
of the static state. This assumption, moi^eover, ex- 
presses what is true at any one moment in a dynamic 
state. The gross amount of capital in the world 
cannot be instantly changed, and the rate of interest 
at this moment is based on the gi-oss amount existing 
at this moment. If dynamic changes were not to 
occur, the present amount would be the permanent 
one, and all capital could be treated, like land, as 
a fixed quantity. The idea that land is fixed in 
amount, and that capital can be increased at will 
and to any extent, is really based on an error which 
one encounters in economic discussions with weari- 
some frequency. It is true, indeed, that if one 
particular kind of instrument is highly productive* 
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we can multiply the number of such things at will; 
and we shall, in fact, multiply it till we reduce the 
earnings of these goods. We thus bring the returna 
of the capital that is invested in them down to the 
rate that corresponds to the general earnings of social 
capital. The value of the instrument appears to be 
fixed by its cost, while the number of instruments 
of this kind is varied according to the earnings. A 
piece of land, on the other hand, earns an amount that 
the Ricardian formula measures; and the value of 
the land is the capitalization of the earnings. Land, 
of courae, has no cost value, since it is furnished by 
nature. In this view, it looks as if, in the case o£ 
land, quantity were fixed, earnings iixed and value 
conformed to earnings. It looks as though, in the 
case of capital-goods, quantity were variable, value 
were variable and earnings were brought into a rel^ 
tion to the value by a change of quantity. 

Let us look again and more carefully. What we 
are really comparing is land in general and capital 
in one particular foi^n. In the terms of our table, 
we are noting the quantity of all land, as an all- 
around agent of social production, and that of the Coningion 
capital employed in a particular tub-group. In one from com- 
case we are taking a social view, and in the other a i^uTwith 
local view. This is a method that has been adopted 
in many other connections — and never without con- 
fusion. 

Let us, then, rather compare all land with ail other 
capital-goods : let us take all society into the field 
of view. In every group and sub-group there is 
land, and in every one there ia capital in the form 
of artificial instruments. Neither the one agent nor 
the other can be increased in the aggregate at will. 
At any one time, the amount of artificial capital 
in existence is as fixed as is the amount of Und. 
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thus consistentlj put there ? la there &n economio 
coDsideration that virtually says : "' For the best re- 
sults you must have exactly so much laud in this 
business, while the amount of capital that you may 
have is an uncertain and variable amount? On the 
contrary, the quantity of land is fixed in exactly the 
same way as is the quantity of capital in other 
shapes. Land is mobile; artificial capital is mobile; 
and the law of variation that we have described in 
an earlier chapter determines exactly how much land 
there shall be in each sub-group, and exactly Iiow 
much capital in other forms there shall be.' Put in 
too much land, and the product of the land, estimated 
in goods, is reduced, the value of the goods is 
reduced, and these two influences act concurrently 
to make you take out the excess. Put in too much 
capital in other forma, and the same thing happens. 
The unit of capital theu produces too few goods, and 
goods oftoosmall value. Hence the excess vanishes. 
The result of the action of this law is that there 
is, in every sub-group, a normal amount of land and 
also a normal amount of capital in other forms. 
If you change either amount, you change it for the 
worse ; for, when you apportion either your land or 
your other capital badly, you get a smaller income. 
One peculiarity of land is here to be noticed, in 
connection with the fact that artificial capital has 
no special adaptation to any particular industry. It 
changes its outward forms freely, as it goes out of one 
industry and into another. There is nothing about 
its form that ties it permanently to one occupation. 
Some forms of capital, indeed, are very durable ; and 
when capital is invested in them, it cannot easily be 
taken out. Not all the capital can be withdrawn 
from such an investment without a great deal of 
1 8«e pp. 397-309. 
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delay, for it is there to stay till the instrument wears 
out. In general, however, there are enough kinds 
of capital-goods in every industry that are quickly 
perishable, requiring frequent renewal, to make it 
possible to change the form of the capital quickly 
and without uiuch waste. 

Land, on the other hand, has to be moved bodily, 
when it is moved at all. It is possible to change 
the form of improvements connected with it, though 
doing this too quickly involves a waste; but the land 
itself has to be transferred from group to group as it 
is. We cannot wait for one kind of land to perish 
and for a different kind of land to take its place. 
The process by which we can move capital without 
waste, if we take time enough to do it, is not avail- 
able in the case of the indestructible elements in the 
soil. When we move land from sub-group to sub- 
group, we take it, with all its qualities as they are, 
from one to the other. Land has, moreover, its 
special adaptations, and it never develops its full 
productive power unless those adaptations are 
respected. Land that is good for grazing or for 
forestry ia not equally good for wheat cultivation, 
land that is good for market gardening is not 
equally good for building sites, and land that is 
good for building sites for one puqiose is not 
equally good for building sites for another purpose. 

This fact makes it necessary to modify the law 
that apportions land among the different sub-groups. 
That land which has a special adaptation for one use 
may be devoted definitely to that use, with no moral 
possibility of taking it out of it. If it is necesaaTy 
to reduce the quantity of land thus employed, that 
which should be taken out of this department of 
bofiiness is land that is less preeminently adapted 
to it. There is, for example, some land so well 
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adapted for grazing and bo ill adapted for tillage 
that takiDg it out of the former use and putting it 
into the latter would be a pure waste. On the other 
hand, there is a great deal of marginal land that is 
adapted to either use. In making the adjustment 
of quantity between the two industries, we respect 
the peculiarities of the land that has marked adapta- 
tions and move ouly that which can be used indiffer- 
ently for either purpose. Some land, too, is bo 
supremely well adapted to be used in building sites 
for mercantile structures that we can never think of 
using it for anything else. There is, however, mar- 
ginal land that is as well adapted for mercantile uses 
as it is for residence uses; and when we reduce 
the amount of land that is devoted to the one pur- 
pose and increase the amount devoted to another, we 
do it by transferring some of this indifferent land. 

We shall see, when we get our ultimate measure 
of value, that there is such a thing as a unit of true 
capital in the form of land.' For economic purposes, Dniuol 
land is to be measured, not by the acre or by the SiS; 
square foot, but by units of productive efficiency. 
Thus, there may be much capital concentrated in a 
small piece of land in the heart of New York City, 
while there may be very little of it in a whole township 
in the Rocky Mountains. But the law that appor- 
tions land among different sub-groujis so locates it 
that every unit of it — that is, every unit of the cap- 
ital that it embodies — goes where it will do the 
most good. Land that is supremely well adapted to 
one use and ill adapted to another represents many 
units of capital in the one use and few in the other. 
Suppose, now, that it were necessary to take some 
land out of the former of these employments and to 
put it into the latter. Should we think of taking 
> See Ch. XUV. 
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land that, in its present employment, represents ten 
units of capital and put it where it will represent 
only one unit? That would be suicidal. We shall, 
in fact, transfer some of the land which represents 
one unit of capital where it is and will represent the 
Bame amount in the place where we are to put it. 
That is, we shall try to move land from sub-group 
to sub-group without rudely destroying the prodoc- 
tive power that depends on its adaptations. Land 
that is worth more per foot or per acre where it is 
than it can ever be worth in any other sub-group, 
will stay where it is. Land that can be moved 
without any such waste as we have described will be 
moved freely, till an adjustment is reached which 
gives two results: (1) Land, as a whole, will be so 
placed as to develop its maximum productive power 
— which is equivalent to saying that it will embody 
the largest number of units of capital that it 
capable of embodying. (2) All units of capital in 
land will, of course, be uniformly productive. 

With this reservation about the kinds of land that 
will he chosen, to be taken out of one use and put 
into another, the principle that locates land among 
the different sub-groups is identical with the prin- 
ciple that locates capital in other forms among them. 
Capital, in all forms, is brought to a uniformity of 
productive power per unit: capital, as a whole, is 
brought to its highest efficiency, Mislocating capi- 
tal of any kind is reducing the total efficiency of 
the fund. Locating capital of all kinds according to 
the law of apportionment that we have outlined givoa 
to the whole of it the largest possible power to pro- 
duce. In a static hypothesis, we assume that this 
adjustment is made and kept — that the quantity of 
land and of other capital in each sub-group is fixed. 

We now have to see that the earning power of ■ 
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land and that of the other forma of capital are 

determined in exactly the same way. Here we take 

issue with the second claim of the classical economist 

concerning land — namely, that its earnings consist 

only of surpluses, or differential quantities, while 

the earnings of capital are determined otherwise. 

We shall find that two things are true: (1) The Tbeeun- 

earnings of every kind of capital-goods can be brought infliamenu 

into the form of surpluses, or differential quantities ; "'J^as 



returns that capital of any kind can secure for its »iiiouiim 
owner are determined directly and not residually, twlduaiiy. 
The positive power of each bit of land to create 
wealth fixes the rent of it, just as the positive power 
of each unit of capital to create wealth fixes the 
interest on it. The entrepreneur who hires land does 
not make over the rent to the landlord because, after 
paying other claims, he has a certain remainder in 
his possession. That fact would never compel him 
to part with the remainder. He pays over this re- 
mainder, indeed ; but he does it because each bit of 
land has a positive power to produce, and the land- 
lord can make the tenant pay the value of the specific 
product of it. If this particular entrepreneur will 
not pay for a piece of land what it produces, another 
will. Competition forces the user of any productive 
agent to give to the owner of it the amount that it 
brings into existence. What it earns for ita owner 
is determined directly, not residually. 

There are in use lands of every grade, and there 
are in use artificial instruments of every grade. The 
lowest grade of every instrument produces nothing, a differen- 
and is a no-rent article. Higher grades of every aiiaia™ ' 
instrument, land included, produce something; and, 
if there is any advantage in calculating the amount 
of that something by saying that it is a product of 
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the good instrumeDt minus the product of the poorest 
one, that calculation will always yield a correct re- 
sulti since the product of the poorest one is nothing. 

This method of calculation reduces the rent of 
everything to a differential quantity; hut whether 
there i* antf tignificance in the fact that it is such a 
differential quantity or not, depends on how the 
mai^n of utilization is located. What is it that 
fixes the grade of the poorest instrument in use, and ■ 
determines that all poorer ones shall be neglected catm 
abandoned? We shall see that there is a single I 
principle which locates this margin everywhere — '■ 
which determines how poor a grade of land it willf 
pay to cultivate, how poor instruments it will pay-1 
to use and how poor & quality of laborers it will bsf 
profitable to employ. The product of any produc- I 
tive agent is, in fact, just what it can add to the'i 
marginal product of capital and labor. If the groups ] 
are in a normal condition, these marginal earnings . 
are uniform in all of them and are the standarda of 
social wages and interest. The product of any spe- 
cific agent is what it can add to the product of the 
labor and the capital that work with it, when these 
products are thus computed on a marginal basts. 

For measuring a unit of labor we need a standard* J 
and we shall soon get it. Provisionally we may usO] I 
as a unit, a day's labor of a man of average quality. J 
The term "average quality," it may be admitted, 1 
requires and will soon receive definition. Capital, 
alao, has to be measured in units ; and we may pre 
visionally take, as a unit, whatever improvement caikl 
be made in the working equipment of any group byl 
a certain number of days' labor of the standard at 1 
average kind. Additional labor put into the shops I 
that make instruments of production will have 1 
effect of taming out either more tools or better onei 
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In one case, thej make a quantitative addition to 
tlie capital-goods; in the other case, they make a 
qualitative addition ; but in any case they make an 
addition, and we now need to recognize the fact that 
this increase of productive wealth, which is due solely 
to the labor of a certain number of men working for 
a given time, can be treated as a unit of capital. 

From the studies that we have already made, we 
know that such units of labor and such units of cap- 
ital create definite amounts of produce. The prod- 
uct of a marginal unit is obviously a definable thing ; 
for if labor, in any combination in which it finds 
itself, produces less than the marginal amount, it 
will get out of the combination. Also, if a unit of 
capital anywhere produces less than its marginal prod- 
uct, it will disentangle itself from the combination 
that has handicapped it, and will bestow itself at a 
point where it will be marginal capital and will get 
its normal return. 

Now we are ready to locate the margin of utilization, A general 
not alone of land, but of all other instruments. There utilization 
i« land so poor that it adds nothing to the marginal , 
product of the labor and the capital that are combined 
with it. If it were one grade poorer, it would yield 
less than this amount, and the labor and the capital 
would withdraw from it and would seek to locate 
themselves elsewhere on the margin of employ- 
ment, where they could make normal earnings. 
This land is the poorest that can be used, with- 
out in some degree wasting the other agents. A 
better grade of land, however, adds something to 
the marginal product of labor and capital used in 
connection with it; and this addition is the true 
product of this land — the rent of the land. It is the 
gross product of the land, minus the wages and the 
interest of the labor and the capital that work on it. 
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It Beems, then, that wages &nd interest, rather 
than the product of the poorest land in use, tilled 
with a certain amount of labor and capital, constitute 
the standard by which the product of land is to be 
red. The fiict is that wages and interest locate 
They detennine how poor a grade of 
t^m>nia land it will pay to utilize. We follow the grada- i 
"* ' tioQS of land downward till we get a, piece that adds ' 
nothing to the marginal product of labor and capital, 
which is the same as saying that a piece produces 
nothing more than wages and interest. There we 
stop. We thus extend the margin of utilization of 
land just to the point at which wages and interest 
are afforded. The teiin "gross product of marginal 
land, tilled with a certain amount of labor and capi- i 
tal " is a cumbersome expression for " the wages and ' 
the interest of that amount of labor and capital."^ ' 

1 Tbia is not the only objection U) using the old exprcaslon. A 
more serious objection lies in the possible implicition tbal, if we 
were to extend the margin, we sbould neceasaril; increoBe rent, tuid 
should do it bj virtue o( tbe extension. A forced or blundering 
eitension of the maj^^, however, would not add to rent. The 
location of the margin is not the cause of rent. Tiie power of land 
to add something to wages and interest is that cause, sad wages 
and interest are the true subtrahend to be used in delermining rent. 

Let us reTert to what is certainly a general and defensible for- 
mula for rent. It is a net product. It is what any Instrument cu) 
Ikdd to the marginal product of labor and capital. It Is what the 
industrial world would lose outright, if that instrument were taken 
away. The advance of tiie margin of utilization is a circumstance 
that accompanies and reveah an increase in the productive power, 
and In the consequent rant, of an agent of produoUon. Nothing can 
make a good piece of land produce more than it now does that will 
not also make the poorest piece in use produce something more. 
Whatever does this will also have the effect of making a stjll poorer 
piece — which formerly produced a minus quantity, if it was used at 
al), since It handicapped the agents combined with it — produce 
something. This piece of land, by vlrtae of a change of conditions, 
ceuea to t>e a drag on labor and on auxiliary capital, and is pro- 
moted lo tlie position of DO-rent laud. Laud that la still poorer, 
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The rent of snjthing else U, in like manner, its 
true product. It is what society would not have 
without it. If the labor and the auxiliary capital 
that are used on an antiquated ship, a worn-out 
machine or an old building can be just as well used 
elsewhere, by becoming marginal labor and capital, 
society gains nothing by using these things; and 
their product — that is, their rent — is nil. These 
instruments have lost their combining power, or their 
capacity to enter into a combination with labor and 
capital in a way that adds something to the inde- 
pendent product of these agents. 

It is clear that we can always measure the rent of 
a good instrument of any kind, by comparing the 
product of it with that of an instiument that is at 
the point of abandonment. The rent is always the 
net product, minus nothing; and the poorest instru- 
ment is the one that produces nothing. There is, 

and that, if used at all, would bave inflicted a still greater loss on 
the BgenU tliat combined tbeniaelTes with it, aow inQicIs a amaller 
lofiS on them. It ia promoted from Uie position of tiuid that a by 
two degrees below tlie marginal grade to land that ia but one degree 
below it. In abort, an all-around increase of rent has taken place : 
land of every sort has acquired an increased productive power or a 
smaller deatmctiTe power. Land that produced something now pro- 
duces more ; land Uiat produced nothing now produces something; 
land that desu^iyed a aniall amount now neither destroys nor pro- 
duces anything ; lands that would have destroyed larger quantities, 
if they had been used, under the new conditions destroy leas. An 
all-arcuud infusion of productive power Into land carries with It an 
exteo^on of the margin of utilization. We utilize all grades to 
the zero line, and that ia now below the fonner line. 

In saying tliat the retee o( wages and «f Interest locate the margin 
of land, WB do not overlook the fact that the product of labor on 
marginal Land enters in a minute degree into the determination of 
wages and interest. This point has been fully discussed in an 
earlier chapter. In the main, wages are what a unit of labor can 
produce fay adding Itself to all the other labor and to the great 
masB of capital, including instruments of all kinds and land of all 
gradn, tiiat are already ia use. 
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however, no value in this periphni^e; and there ii 
some danger in using it. It is simpler to say: Th» 
rent of any iTistrument is its net product. This, the 
only pitiduct that is imputable to it, is what it can 
add to the marginal product of the agents used in 
connection with it. This formula removes the danger 
that comes from supposing that the extension of tho 
margin of utilization is the cause of an increase o[ I 
rent. The truth is, that it is the increase of rent | 
which extends the margin. 

In pure theory one might even measure wages in I 
the concrete way in which we are measuring the \ 
product of instruments; for he might apply the rent ( 
formula to men of different pei'sonal qualities. 
[ There are to be found workei« with so little power 
to create wealth that it does not pay to intrust any 
capital to their hands. Rather than give to them a 
bit of land, with the tools and seeds needed for cul- 
tivation, it would be expedient to add the land to 
the holdings of some efBcient producer, who already 
has an adequate amount of it. There the piece 
would be a marginal increment of land, adding itself 
to the other productive agents in the entrepreneur's 
hands, and it would make a net addition to his out- 
put of produce. This net addition would he the 
product normally imputable to the land. It would ' 
be a larger product than the land could create in the 
hands of the inefficient worker. Auxiliary capital, 
too, cannot profitably be left in inefficient hands. It 
is better to withdraw it and make marginal capital 
of it elsewhere. This application would afford the 
four types of rent to which attention was called in 
the thirteenth chapter." We applied the principle 
which is familiar in connection with land first to 
capital in its entirety and then to the social force of 
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labor in its entirety ; and we thus obtained a general 
law of interest and wages. We then applied this 
principle concretely to particular capital gooda, and 
in a like way we may apply it to particular men. 

There are, in fact, few no-rent men in actual 
employment; and the reason for this is clear, since 
work involves a sacrifice, and it does not pay to 
incur the sacrifice unless the earnings be a positive 
quantity. In those times and places in which child 
labor haa been employed, with Uttle regard for the 
welfare of tlie victims, labor that was not at the 
Do-rent point, but very near it, has been pressed into 
service. But, where the sacrifice entailed by labor is, 
in some way, neutralized by a benefit that work con- 
fers, labor which creates literally nothing may some- 
times be employed. Lunatics or prisoners may be 
kept at work, in order that they may secure fresh air 
and exercise, even though the amount of capital that 
they use, if it were withdrawn from their hands and 
turned into marginal capital, would produce as much 
as it does when it is used by them. In such a case 
the product imputable to their labor is nil. 

The existence of any no-rent labor enables us to 
make the rent formula general and to apply it 
to every concrete agent of production. Men, land 
and capital-goods of other kinds produce something 
that can be measured by this formula. The product 
of any one of them is the difference between what is 
created by the aid of it and what the same cooperating 
agents that are now combined with it could produce, 
if they were relegated to the position of marginal 
agents of their several kinds. This is one way of 
saying that the product of any agent is what it creates 
as a net income; and we can deduct the product 
created by the poorest agent of the kind, — which is lom^' 
nothing, — if we wish to do so. The product of any 
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ageat is, in short, what it contributes to the total 
output of industry; and the reduction of such a 
product to a differential sum is useless, since finding 
what an; agent adds to the marginal product of other 
agents combined with it is all that is necessary. 

The location of the several margins of utilisation 
is effected by one comprehensive law. Entrepreneurt 
stop using anything, when they find tliat it adds 
nothing to the marginal product of other agents. 
Independently of all considerations of humanity* 
they would, from mere self-interest, stop employing 
the labor of a child or of a disabled person, if his work 
added nothing to the interest of the capital that they 
would have to put into his hands. They would 
likewise throw any instrument out of use, when it 
lost its combining power — its capacity to add to 
the independent product imputable to laborers and 
to other instruments combined with it. The margins 
of utilization of men, of tools, of land, etc., are all 
fixed in the same way; and they all advance and 
recede according to one universal law. While this 
advance and this recession are subjects of study 
under economic dynamics, we may note now the uni- 
versality of the law that locates them at any one 
time. All depends on the quantities of the several 
agents that are brought together. If capital of all 
kinds, including land, were very abundant, it would 
be possible to employ very poor grades of labor. 
The abundant capital would mean a high rate of 
wages; and this might render unnecessary the 
work of children, invalids, cripples and aged 
persons. Abundant capital would, however, lead to 
the employment of such able-bodied persons Eis might 
formerly have been excluded from employment, 
because they were below the grade of intelligence 
or skill that, under the former conditions, wWj 
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requisite. For such workers, increasing abundance 
of capital would extend the margin of emplojinent. 

Again, an abundance of labor would, so far as it 
went, insure the employment of poor lands, poor 
tools, poor buildings, etc. In practice, this would 
mean that perishable instrnments would have a long 
lifetime. We should repair the old ship and sail it 
a year or two longer than we shonld if labor were 
scarcer; and we should likewise prolong the use of 
the worn tool, the rickety machine, etc. In a static 
state, there is in use a constant quantity of perishable 
tools of every kind. If a machine steadily deterio- 
rates from the time it is made, and if we make one 
every year and use it for six years, we have six How. Id % 
such machines in constant use. But if we use each mu^nB&rs 
one for seven years, we have seven in constant use. ^ b^** 
Much labor calls for a great number of instruments, 2^81^. 
and one way to get them is to use each one for a erai agenu 
longer time. When the world is crowded with couumt. 
people, the margin of utilization of all capital- 
goods is pressed far outward — just as, in familiar 
theories, is the margin of cultivation of land. 

Nothing is really labor, in the economic sense, that 
consiste in the effort of laborers who are below the 
marginal grade; and nothing is really capital that 
consists in instruments of any kind — land, tools, 
buildings, etc. — that are at or beyond the point of 
abandonment. True labor is always productive, 
though there may be unproductive effort. In the 
same way, true capital is always productive, though 
there are land and tools that are too poor to create 
anything. In the case of laborers, therefore, the 
marginal line separates persons who represent true 
labor from persons who do not; and in the caae of 
instruments, the marginal line separates those that 
embody true capital from those that do not. 
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Omb detail of great importance remains to be snp*-] 
plied in the outline of the theory of wages and ' 
interest. This is a unit for measuring wealth in all 
its forms. Both wages and interest change when 
the quantity of capital changes, and a unit is nei 
for so measuring capital as to give a result that is 
an absolute sum. Such a unit will soon be supplied. 
It is best, however, before leaving the subject of rents | 
and beginning the quest for an ultimate unit of value, 
that we should make sure that no embarrassment has j 
been created by resolving all wages and interest into 
surpluses that are of the nature of rents. It ha^, for 
example, been a current belief that " rent is not an ele- 
ment in value" and that interest is such an element, l 
In discovering that rent and interest are, in substauoe, 
identical, though they are differently viewed and 
computed, it would seem that we have found either 
that interest is not, or that rent is, an element in 
determining value. The fact is, that rent is uni- 
versally an element in the determining of values 
and prices. Moreover, a.s values have an influenoe 
that controls group distribution, whatever controls 
them governs that general division of the social 
income that takes place between the different specifia 
industries, or groups. 
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We have noticed the nice apportionment of labor 
and capital among the different sub-gi-oupa which is 
necessary in order that values may be normal. There 
must be in each sub-group, not only the exact amount 
of capital that unhindered competition would put 
there, but also the exact amount of every kind of Vaiow d^- 
capital that competition would put there, or else oimieap- 
values are in a disturbed and abnormal state. There Jlt'iabotMid 
must be the right amounts of fixed capital and of cir- ^™ d,, 
culating capital, and there must be the right amount pn^iuctag 
of land as compared with lixed capital in other forms. 
If you take out of one occupation a quantity of land 
that perfectly free competition would naturally place 
there and put it into another occupation, you cause 
to be created less of one product, and more of another, 
than the pei'fect action of natural law calls for. 
Exactly the same thing is true of every agent of 
production. When competition has its way, it puts 
a certain amount of each agent into each sub-groupj 
and you cannot make the amount le.ss or more with- 
out making the quantity of the product smaller or 
greater, and the price of it greater or smaller, than 
a perfect action of natural law requires. Wherever 
the quantity of a product is unnatural, the value of 
it is also unnatural. 

It appears, then, that the amount of a productive 
agent that is at work in a sub-group is an element 
determining the value of the product. The amounts 
of all kinds of natural agents that are present in any 
sub-group are, likewise, the regular determinants of 
value. They are such, because of the amounta of 
different goods that they create; for the product 
of every one of the agentu enters into the supply of 
the goods that is put on the market. 

This product of an agent, concretely regarded, is 
the rent of it. Thus, the rent of the tool in the 
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shoe factory is essentially the number of pairs of 
shoes the existence of which can he traced to the 
tool. Similarly, the rent of a square rod of land 
utilized by the shoe factory is essentially the number 
of pairs of shoes the creation of which is referable to 
that amount of land. Regard the land as marginal, 
contract the area occupied by the shoe factory just 
enough to take out a square rod of it, leave the other 
capital unchanged in amount — although changed 
in shape, because of the contracted area — and you 
find that you produce a certain number of shoes the 
less every year. The reduction of the output due 
to the withdrawal of the land, or the addition that 
would be due to the restoration of it, is the rent of 
the land. The real rent of land, as of everything 
else, consists in goods that the land virtually creates ; 
and these enter into the supply of such goods and 
help to determine their value. Rent is primarily to 
be regarded as a product traceable to a concrete agent, 
or as a distinguishable part of supply. The rent of 
land, then, as the concrete product imputable to 
land, is emphatically an element in determining 
value. The rents of all the agents of production 
constitute, when society is in a natural static con- 
dition, the entire supply of goods; and the supply 
that is furnished by any one of them — or, in other 
words, the concrete rent of it — is, of courae, one of 
the value-determining elements. 

So far as values are merely relative, it is the appor- 
tionment of the producing agents among the different 
sub-groups that determines them. Moving any one 
of the agents from sub-group to sub-group changes 
values; and, as we have said, putting a perfectly 
normal amount of each agent into each sub-group 
makes relative values normal. There is a sense, 
however, in which values are not merely reciprocal) 
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for it is possible to get an absolute unit of value, by 
means of which we can add all values and get a sum 
total. If article A is worth a half of article B, and 
a third of article C, this fact enables us to state the 
value of any one in terms of the other two; but it 
does not enable us to get the sum total of the value 
of all three. Reciprocal comparisons yield no sums. 
If, however, the values of A, B and C can be meas- 
ured in something that ia distinct from them all, we 
can get the sum of the values of these three things. 

Now, it is possible to get such a sum total of 
values; and, whenever we get it, we shall find that 
rent ia an element in determining it. Rent is 
product, aa we have said; and the sum of all the 
products of the different agents that are at work, 
measured in terms of an absolute unit of value, gives 
the total of all values produced. Every agent must 
create juat what it does, or the sum of values created 
will be different from what it is. Suppress or 
diminish the productive action of an agent — or 
reduce the rent of it — and you reduce the sum of 
values created. Disturb the natural apportionment 
of the producing agents among the sub-groups, and 
you somewhat reduce their aggregate productivity — 
that is, reduce the sum of values that they create, if 
values be measured in absolute units. 

Rent, then, is an element in determining, not only 
relative values, but the sum of values created. It 
18 all this, because it is itself identical with supply. 
The rent of the land in a particular industry is the 
part of the supply of the product of that industry 
which is traceable to the land. The rent of all land 
used in production is that part of the supply of com- 
modities in general that is traceable to land. Rent 
and imputed supply, or partial supply traced to one 
agent, are synonymous terms ; and comparative sup- 
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ply fixes relative values, while total eupply fixes -1 
total valaes. 

"Rent is not an element in price" — such is the 
classical statement on the subject. It even expresses 
a view that is now prevalent. The expression itself 
however, is vague. It seemti to mean that the fact 
of rent plays no part in the adjustment of values, 
and that things would exchange for one another ia I 
exactly the ratios in which thej now do, if there 
were no such thing as rent. But, if one defines rent 
as product imputable to a concrete agent, the im- 
possibility of maintaining such a claim becomes 
apparent. Even if one were to restrict the term J 
rent to the product created by land, the claim that ' 
it is not an element in adjusting market values 
would be absurd; for it would amount to saying that 
a certain part of the output of every kind of goods 
has no effect on their market value. The "price" 
referred to in the formula is, of coiu^e, the market 
value expressed in unite of currency. 

What the classical economists have really tried to 
prove is that, so far as price is concerned, it is of no 
consequence who gete rent. Their argument merely 
establishes the fact that the destination of rent, as 
an income or share in distribution, is of no impor- 
tance in affecting prices. The proof that is given 
is essentially the following- Of the supply of such 
an article as wheat, some part comes from no-rent 
land. The demand for this cereal has brought this 
land into utilization, by raising the price to the point ■ 
at which it can profitably be cultivated. At thU I 
price a certain definite quantity of wheat is wanted, I 
but it cannot be had without resorting to this land I 
of loweat quality. The price, therefore, conforms to J 
the cost of production on this area. The crop that | 
is here secured is conceived of as in a sense the I 
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"moat expensive " part of the supply of wheat, or the 
part that is raised at "the greatest disadvantage." 
Whether, from an entrepreneur's point of view, a 
hushel of wheat procured by using labor andausiliaiy 
capital on no-rent land is really created at a greater 
disadvantage and is more costly than a bushel that 
is raised on good land, is a problem that is worthy 
of further attention ; and we will return to it. We 
shall find that to the entrepreneur the cost of all the 
different bushels is uniform, and that it is equal to 
the price, if static law works perfectly. What we 
now have to note is that the cost of wheat raised on 
no-rent land, as well as that of other wheat, does 
certainly equal and express the normal price of this 
cereal. 

If the proprietor of superior land were to say, "I 
will take no rent for it," this would not make wheat 
cheaper. The supply would not be changed; for the 
same quantity would be raised, the marginal amount 
raised on the no-rent land would be needed and would 
be bought at the former price, and all other parts of 
the supply would command the same rate. The 
farmers who use the good tract of laud would still 
be able to sell their wheat at the price that they now 
get for it, and they would add the remitted rent to 
their own gains. This condition, however, leaves 
rent in existence, and not reduced in the slightest 
degree in amount. It leaves it, indeed, in the hands 
of the farmers instead of in those of the landlords ; but 
the price of wheat is not affected by this transfer. 
What the argument really establishes is the fact that 
it makes no difference, so far as price is concerned, 
whether landlords or farmers pocket the income called 
rent — the money received for that part of the wheat 
crop that is traceable to land. 

The argument may be carried faither. The farmers 
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may say, " We will not keep the rent, but will paas 
it on to our laborers. We will divide it, in a pro rata 
way, among all who work on the farms." This, again, 
will not make wheat cheaper ; for the marginal quan- 
tity of it will still be needed and will be paid for 
at a rate that makes good the cost of getting it. 
Therefore, whether landlords, brmers or laborers i 
absorb rent, the rent will exist, so long as land adds 
itfi quota to the supply ; and the price will be constant. 

We may go still further with the argument. The 
laborers may decline to take the premium on wages 
which the farmers offer to give to them. In their 
beneScence, they may resolve to give it to the public. 
Even this will not affect the price of the wheat sup- 
ply, as a whole. If the farmers sell the wheat and 
give the money that would represent rent to the 
laborers, the only way in which these men can give 
it to the public will be by some eccentric and arbi- 
trary plan of distribution. The wheat will still have 
been sold at tlie regular rate. If, however, the rent 
is made over to the workers in kind, and if they 
are determined not to keep it, they will have to 
devise a method of giving away that part of the 
supply. Whatever is sold will, despite all these 
complications, bring the former price. 

This whole argument concerns, not the existence 
of rent, but the disposition of it as an income. Not 
one of the hypotlieses that have here been made, foU 
lowing the line of the classical argument, annihilatea 
the element, rent: the product attributable to land 
still exists. There is a definite number of bushels 
of wheat somewhere in the granaries that has been 
brought into existence by the agency of good land. 
This wheat is, in reality, the rent of the land; and 
some one has the value of it as an income. The fact 
that one person rather than another has this income 
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is not anything that affects values, and this is all 
that the traditional argument proves. It establishes 
the fact that the European system of landlord and 
tenant leaves values where they would be, if the land 
were the property of the cultivators or of ttie nation 
as & whole. Under either of these conditions, rent 
would exist; and it would constitute an element in 
supply that would a£fect value.' 

It is a striking fact — but one hitherto much 
ueglectcd — that similar conclusions apply to the 
product of every other agent. The principle of rent 
may be applied, as we have seen, to the concrete 
products of all artificial capital-goods, and even to 
those of workmen. In the same inaccurate sense in 
which it may be said that the rent of land is not an 
element in price, the rents of tools, etc.. and those 
of men themselves, or interest and wages, are not 
elements in price. It makes no difference who gets 
these amounts. Price remains the same, whether 
we take one of them away from the persons who now 
get it and bestow it on othei-s, or leave it where it 
is. We can repeat, word for word, the argument 
concerning the rent of land, making it apply to the 
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> The bfpotbesifl that comes nesrest to tuinlbilatlng rent is one 
that makes a!1 land tree, and allows laborera and capitaluta to 
resort to all parts of ii at tbeir pleamre. Thus, if ten men wished 
to cultivate an acre of very productive Irtod, tbey might do it ; and 
it an eleventh man cboee to add himself to tbeir number, he would 
be admitted. Such an arrangement would be pracUcatly impoasible; 
and, in mere theory, the effect of it would be to reduce rent, by 
causing an unnatural crowding of good land, and to scatter what 
rent remained in a pro rata fashion iiuiong laborers and capltalisia. 
It would, incidentally, cause the relative amounts of goods produced 
to vary from the present relative amounts ; and so it would affect 
OOmparaOve pricea. It would also reduce Die abeolate quantity of 
value produced. For a discussion of this subject, see an article on 
Marshall's Prindplei of Ecoaomia, in the Political ScUnce tiuar- 
ttrly for March, 1891. 
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rent of men or to that of artificial instruments, and 
it will be as tme in the one case as in the other. The 
differential product of artificial instruments of su- 
perior quality still constitutes the interest on the 
capital that they embody, and the differential prod- 
uct of men of superior quality constitutes wages. 

Artificial instruments of production are virtually ' 
loaned for hire, when the capitalist loans "money" 
with which to buy them or have tliem made. What I 
goes to the capitalist is really the earnings of the 
instruments; but it goes in the form of an annual 
fraction of the money that he has advanced; and it 
is thought of in this form, and termed interest rather 
than rent. If the capitalist saju, "I will take none 
of this interest," the earnings of the instruments 
simply remain in the hands of the entrepreneur. The 
price of the products is unaffected. Some of these 
products, as we have seen, are created by the use of 
no-rent instruments; and the price is sufhcient to 
justify the use of these instruments. At that price 
the public demands a certain quantity; and this 
cannot be secured without using the no-rent instru- 
ments, except in ways that are even more costly. 
The quantity will be secured and the no-rent instru* 
ments will be used. With that quantity of product 
in the market, the price will justify the using of these 
instruments. The entrepreneur will now keep the 
rent that the capitalist makes over to him, but the 
value of the goods produced will not be changed. 

The entrepreneur may refuse to keep the gain and 
may pass it on to his workmen ; but it exists still, as 
the rent of concrete instruments of production or — 
what is the same thing — as the interest on the \ 
capital that is in them. This second transfer pro< I 
duces no more effect on price than did the firsL / 
The value of the goods is still enough to jostif^ J 
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using the marginal instrmnents. If the workmen 
in certain factories were to refuse to receive this 
rent, it miglit be passed on to the purchasers of the 
particular goods that were made iu these establish- 
ments, in the shape of a discount from the market 
value of these goods ; but the price of similar goods 
would remain the same as before. The rent of the 
good tools, etc., used in these factories, — or the 
interest on the capital in them, — would still be 
in existence; but the purchasers of the particular 
goods made by this capital would have it. It makes 
no difference whether capitalists, entreprenfurx, labor- 
ers or favored customers get this interest: prices are 
not affected by transfers of it from one class to 
another. In reality, the existence of the interest, or 
the rent of the capital-goods, is of importance. It 
is a pail of the supply of the goods; and, like every 
other part of the supply, it is a regular determinant 
of price. 

Exactly the same principles apply to labor and 
wages. There are a few no-rent laborers at work, 
though they are not numerous ; and wliat they create 
is really an infinitesimal part of the supply of goods. 
If they were more numerous than they are, it would 
be possible to point to a considerable part of the sup- 
ply of any one kind of goods and say that this part 
had been created entirely by capital in the bands of 
no-rent men — capital working at the " greatest dis- 
advantage." The public needs this part of the sup- 
ply and is willing to buy it at the rate at which it 
pays to produce it by entrusting capital to these mar- 
ginal workers. In such hands, the capital creates less 
than it creates elsewhere, and the entrepreneur has to 
pay for the capital ; so that, in terms of interest, this 
part of the supply of the product is the "costliest" 
part, since the entrepreneur must use more capital in 
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order to bring a given number of goods into existenoe 
by the aid of poor labor than be would use with 
good labor. Five thousand dollars entrusted to a 
□o-rent man may create no more than would five hua- 
I dred entrusted to an average worker. The cost of 

all parts of the supply is, however, uniform. The cost 
of what is produced by hiring capital, paying interest 
on it and entrusting it to uo-rent men, resolves itself 
wholly into interest, while that of most parts of the sup- 
ply consists partly of wages ; but the amount of the 
cost of the several parts is the same, and the value of 
all parts is equal. 

The consideration of such conditions, artificial 
though they be, under which owners of capital-goods 
of any kind should refuse to accept the incomes from 
tiiem, reveals the generic fact that the ownership of 
1 an income is not, but that the existence of it is, a 

determinant of price. Exactly this can, however, be 
ehown to be true of wages. In the same sense in 
which the interest on artificial capital and the rent 
of land are not elements in price, wages have no 
effect on price. If good workers were to relinquish 
their claims against their employers and work for 
nothing, the price of the goods would still conform 
to their marginal utility. It would, incidentally, 
Wftgranota equal the cost of creating them by means of the 
mSine^Bift^ labor of no-rent workers, even if the entrepreneurs 
u not bo""' should pocket the relinquished wages, or should pass 
them on to capitalists, as a premium on interest) or to 
favored customers, as a discount on the market value 
of goods. But wages would exist in any of these 
oases, even if the wage-earners did not get them ; 
and prices would be the same as though distributioa 
bad not been tampered with. 

This hypothesis has an unnatural sound, for there > 
an very few no-rent laborers in the field. Men whO'l 
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prodnce nothing, get nothing ; and the cases are rare 
in which such persons work at all. They work only 
where the sacrifice that labor entails is, in some way, 
offset by a personal benefit ; and this is the same as 
saying that they work only where labor entails no 
real aacrifice. Yet the proposition, that what has been 
claimed concerning rent is equally true of wages, is 
perfectly sound. If there is any sense in which land 
is not an element in price, then in the same tenie 
wages are not an element. The important kernel 
of truth in both of these statements is the insistence 
upon the fact that the identity of the per»on» who 
receive these incomes is immaterial as affecting 
prices. It is not true, however, that the exietenee 
of these rewards is thus unimportant. On the con- 
trary, rent of land, rent of concrete instruments and 
rent of men are all components of the supply of 
goods — that is, are price deterraineis. 

If wages are not an element in price, then rent 
is not so ; and this is an absurdity. Wages, as a 
whole, are the rent of social labor as a whole; 
and the wages of laborers in a group are the 
rent of the labor in that group. We may here 
cease to treat as rent producers laborers in the 
concrete or men of different grades of producing 
ability. We may now bring into view a permanent 
force of labor, as such, measured in units. The no- 
rent laborer embodies not a single unit of labor; and 
though he can put forth effort, he cannot himself 
produce anything. But the man of the highest grade, 
the very high-rent laborer, represents many units of 
labor in the abstract, for he has the power to create 
a large product. Measuring the working force in 
units, we may get from the formula that expresses 
the law of interest a surplus, or differential amount, 
vhioh is the rent of pure labor, as such. 
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Let US aesume that the number of unite of labor 
is fixed, that capital increases unit by unit, that the 
amount of capital is meaeured along the line AO, 
and that the prod- 
uctivity of snc- 
cessive units of it_ 
declines alongtl 
curve BC. AECIJ 
is, then, interest! 
and EBC is tlift^ 
surplus, 
rent of labor. 

In this viewti 
the last unit < 
the supply of the ' 
product is the one 
that is created by the final unit of capital, unaided 
by labor. In our former study, we noticed tho 
virtual isolation of this final unit and of its product 
Add a unit of capital and you get a certain m 
addition to the output of goods, and that without 
any change in the laboring force. Take away 
a unit of capital and yon make a net deduction 
from the product, and that, too, without any change 
in the laboring force. The addition that yon make 
in the one case and the deduction that you make in 
the other are the products of the units of capital that 
you respectively add and subtract. If you neithei 
add nor subtract any capital, but leave the amount as 
it is, there is in the output of the industry a certain 
final or marginal amount that is entirely due to the 
presence of the final unit of capital — an amount in 
the production of which labor does not cooperate. 

Now, if the traditional reasoning about land ant 
it£ products has validity, the same kind of reasoning 
IB valid here. The price of the goods must be suffi- 
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oientiy high to enable the entrepreneur to create a 
certain marginal portion of them by the use of this 
final unit of capital, unaided by labor. The fact that 
the earlier units of capital — aided, as they are, by 
labor — produce "at better advantage" does not affect 
the price, since that equals the cost of the marginal unit 
of the supply, which is traceable to the marginal unit 
of capital. If we can conceive such a thing as an 
entire working force refusing to accept wages, while 
continuing to work, then we must accept the conclu- 
sion that the entrepreneurs will pocket the gain. 
They will, obviously, be under no necessity for pass- 
ing it over to the public ; since, by the action of the 
law of value, they can always get from the public a 
price that equals the cost of that marginal unit of 
the product into which labor does not enter. If the 
entrepreneurs choose to dispose of this gain by making 
it over to capitalists, the effect on price will be m7; 
and nothing short of presenting it to the public as a 
gratuity, by arbitrarily and unnecessarily throwing 
off something from the price of the whole supply, 
will cause the price to change. In short, total wages, 
or the rent of the whole force of social labor, bears 
the same relation to price as does the rent of land. 
Real wages are the goods that labor itself, apart 
from capital, produces. These goods, like those which 
land produces, are a component in the supply of the 
goods and an element in price, although the ques- 
tion who gets them has no bearing on price. If real 
wages, or the distinct product of labor, were to grow 
smaller, the absolute value created in a year would 
become less, and the relative values of different 
commodities would be affected. A reduction of the 
contribution that labor makes to the output of 
different kinds of goods would, however, affect the 
supplies of the several kinds of goods unequally; 
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since labor creates a certain part of the supply of 
(say) woollen cloth and a different part of the supply 
of steel. A horizontal shrinkage of wages, or of the 
product of labor, would cause the output of woollea 
cloth and of steel to contract unequally and would 
thus affect their relative values. 

Rent 18 always product — thatis, thepartof the total 
product that can be traced to a distinguishable agent 
of production. The statement that product is not an 
element in value is, then, obviously an absurdity; just 
as the assertion that any component element in prod- 
uct is not an element in value is an absurdity. We 
have just seen that a general shrinkage of the product 
of labor would reduce the product of different kinds of 
goods unevenly; for, since labor enters into the dit 
ferent industries in unequal proportions, this wouldlJ 
*Ii change relative values. For a similar reason, a shrink- 
age in the product of artificial capital would also have 
this effect. This capital enters in unlike proportions 
into the production of different kinds of goods ; and if 
the whole product of it were to become less, the com- 
parative quantities of different commodities in the 
market would be changed. Even the gross amount 
of every rent is an element in relative value ; and the 
rent that is realized from any agent of production in a 
particular sub-group — or, in other words, the con- 
tribution that -this agent makes to the product of the 
sub-group — is obviously an element in adjusting 
relative values. In this respect the rente of land, 
artificial capital and of laborers are all alike, 
would be absurd to assert, broadly and vaguely, tl 
wages are not an element in price ; and it is equally 
fallacious to say, in the same vague and sweeping 
way, that the rent of laud is not such an element. 
These propositions are all specific applications of one 
principle. Kent is product ; product controls values ; 
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the existence of any part of any product is important, 
as fixing the price of the product. But the question 
who gets this product is not thus important ; and the 
destination of rent as an income is not, in this direct 
way, a factor in value. 

The idea that diEferent parts of a product can be 
created by an entrepreneur at greater or less advan- 
tage to himself, or at greater or less cost, is fallar 
cious. It is entrepreneur's cost that figures in con- All p«rti of 
nection with the permanent or " natural " adjustment are created 
of values : in a static state all things tend, in the long pJ^J^Vlli* 
run, to sell for what they cost the entrepreneur.^ To ^l^^^ 
him it makes no difference whether he hires one agent UmmH, 
or another, or the two together; since he gets the 
same results for the same outlay in all cases. When 
he uses good land and gets a given amount of prod- | 

uce with very little labor, he is employing much of | 

the first agent and relatively little of the second ; but 
he is virtually buying the product of the land at its 
market value, and he is buying the product of labor 
also at its value. Hiring an agent is buying the 
product of the agent, and the values of all parts of 
the same product are uniform. When the entrepre- 
neur uses the poorest land and pays nothing for it, he 
is employing one rent-paying agent instead of two; 
but he gets the produce at the same price per unit, 
neither more nor less. In a perfectly static state, 
in the case of any one commodity, cost is as uniform 
as is price. 

The rent of any agent comes into existence in the 
hands of the entrepreneur, and it consists in the goods 
that the agent produces. The selling of the goods 

> Final utilitj is, ol course. Ibe determinant of value ; bnt, by 
dUAgea in the comparatire amoimts of difFerent articles, those which 
luTB equal ooota, in the aense here defined, come to have equal final 
utilities and market values. 

as 
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puts the rent into the form of money, but it is atill 
in the entrepreneuT'i possession. When he pays this 
rent to the owner of the productive agent, rent be- 
comeB to the entrepreneur a cost. In a static state, 
all the entrepreneur'* costs consist in such rent claims 
made on him hy laborers and capitalists. As renta 
created in the shop are products, and as rents received 
by owners of productive agents are incomes, so rents 

Thswayin paid by enirepreneurg are costs. All rents are, at the,; 

rre^de"iic»l propcr Stage of their esistence, thus paid by entre^ 

p^evra''' "S"'"*/ ^"^ *t this stage rents and costs are synon; 

ooBW. mous. Costs are then determinants of value. The 

broader statement is that rents are products, originally 
and fundamentally ; that the quantities of products fix 
values ; and that values, as thus fixed, influence the 
income that each specific industry, taken as a whole, 
can get.' 

Note. — For the earliest statement of the theorj advance4l 
in this chapter the reader is referred to an extended supplo 
mentary note in a monograpli on The Poaaibilil^ of a Seientijle ' 
Law of Wages, published by the American Economic Associa- 
tion, in March, 1S89. At the same dat« there appeared, in 
Professor Wieser's work on Natural Value (Chapter XII), 
an argument niaiiitaining that the part of rent that it not 
differeotial, but general, ia an element in price making; while 
even the difiereutial portion may be such an element, provided 
the land that earns this income is devoted to " secondary or de- 
rivative" uses. In Professor Marsh all's /'rif)ci;)I«s of Economiei 
(Book y. Chapter YIIT), i( Is shonn that, by reason of th« 
competition of different agricultural uses of land with each 
other, the amount of land devoted to a particular crop may ha 
limited, the supply of that tind of produce may be reduced and 

> Total rent is total supply and Is one determinant of nine. 
Value is the delerminaut of group distribution ; but, as we h&n 
seen, group distribution lends to adjust iuelf so as to annihilate 
profits aud insure unifomiity in wages asd iaterest The ten- 
dency of labor and capital to uniformity of productive power ia ll 
most fandamenial of these facta. 
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the price may be influenced hj this limitation of the iupply. 
The reader will see that in the argument presented in the 
present work the cotitentioa is made tliat ull rents, even 
though they may be reduced to differential quantitiea, are 
essentially contribntiouB to the supply of goods and elemeiit« 
in the de(«rniining of values, and also that al! the rents that 
have been enumerated are, in this respect, on a parity. 

In a work on The Theory 0/ Wages, by Mr. Herbert M. 
Thompson, published in 1892, the view is maintained that rente 
*' in the aggregate " are elements that enter into the expenses of 
production, aa do wages, profits, and interest considered aa 
aggregates, and that "the analogy which subaists between land 
and other ^ents of production is a very close one." Thig 
theory has a near kinship with the one here advanced. 

In Part III, Chapter IV, of his work on Principles nf Social 
Economics, Mr. George Gunton criticises on quite different 
grounds the traditional view of the relation of rent to prices. 

In connection with all early discussions of rent, and partic- 
ularly with that of Ricardo, it ia to be recalled that at the tima 
when they appeared the distinction between the statics and the 
dynamics of the subject was not consciously drawn by any one. 
The impulse to study rent came from a dynamic fact — namely, 
the increasing density of population and the increasing cost of 
food products that is traceable to the action of the law of di- 
minishing returns in agriculture. It was to be expected that 
a writer of that period, in presenting the standard to which 
tinder the conditions of a single year rent tenda to conform — 
which is a static subject — would be led to make incursions 
into dynamic territory. These are wholly admissible, when 
they are made for the purpose of showing how a static adjust- 
ment is brought about We explain the forces that keep the 
surface of a pool of water level by showing what movements 
would bring the surface to the level, if the waters were injected 
into the pool in irregular fashion and in a way to make the 
surface originally uneven. References like this to dynamic 
economic forces are needed in explaining the adjustments of 
the industrial groups and of values, w^res and interest; and 
they are equally in order in explaining ground rent, when that 
Lngled out as a special and unique product. It is to be re- 
called, however, that the mode of treatment that merges statics 
md dynamics, without making a conscious distinction between 
them, must result in giving a formula for measuring rent that, 
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if it were applied without ameDdment in dynamic conditions, 
would give EL result either larger or smaller than the actual 
retumi that accrue froui the use of land. Wheu society is in 
tiie midtit of the disturbances that inventions, migrations aad 
a comprehensive reorganization of the business world create, 
what is ttptuallj gained by the use of a piece o£ land often con- 
tuns theoretical static rent, with an element of tntrtprtneur't 
profit added or a loss deducted. It is prospective ptxifit that 
lures enlrepreneuri to the occupation of wholly new areas of 
ground, and a rigorous application of an economic test is neces- 
■ary in order todetemiine how much of the composite gain is true 
Fent, Moreover, the conditions afforded by such a dynamic 
stale make the Hicardian formula, which gives a correct meas- 
ure of rent in a static state, inadequate for making such 
a separation of the composite income and isolating rent 
from all admixtures. For the scientific isolating and meMoi^ 
ing of rent in a dynamic society, we need, first, a formula that 
is akin to the one used by Ricardo and, secondly, a further 
formula that will account for the difference between the theo- 
retical rent that the Ricardian formula directly affords and 
a different rent, strictly static, toward which actual rent it^ 
tending. The discussion of the dynamics of rent most) b 
ftrer, be reserved for a later volume. 
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THE USrr FOB MEABDEINQ 1NDD8TBIAI, AGENTS AND 
THEIE PEODUCTS 



We are ready for the supplying of the last detail 
that is necessary, in order to make the statement of 
the law of wages and interest intelligible. There is 
before us the picture of social labor cooperating with Snmmurot 
social capital. Both are governed by the law of di- tbnifu 
minishing returns, and their earnings are fixed by ' 
the productivity of their final units. The labor in 
the case is a permanent force, and the capital is a 
permanent fund. Each exists in an endless succes- 
sion of concrete forms, which change whenever the 
quantity of either agent changes. Particular incre- 
ments of capital consist in distinguishable elemeuts 
in concrete instruments, rather than in particular in- 
struments in their entirety. Both capital and labor 
have to be apportioned, by a nice adjustment, among 
all the groups and sub-groups of society, if either 
value, wages or interest is to be normal. Every 
separate increment of labor and capital has to be 
apportioned in the same way and by the same play 
of forces. Wages, then, conform to the product of 
the final increment of social labor and interest to 
the product of the final increment of social capital. 
Both of these incomes may be translated into the 
form of rents of concrete producers; and these, like 
all products, are elements in determining values. 
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This statement will be complete enough to reveal 
all the general and essential facta of distribution, 
when we know how we may measure labor, capital 
and their products. But we need, evidently, a aniver- 
Bally usable measure of values. 

In tlie statement of the law of diminishing returns, 
as applied to capital, it was said that the successive 
units of capitiil produce less and less. Provisionally, 
the "doses" of capital are measured in terms of 
! money ; ' but it is necessary to know exactly what 
the money ultimately represents. When, in our 
illustration, it is assumed that the capital of a society 
increases from ten thousand dollars to a million, does 
this mean, at bottom, that the capital comes to rep- 
resent a hundred times as much labor as it did be- 
fore or a hundred times as much personal sacrifice? 
If it means either of these things, it is still necessary 
to find some way in which to express a measurement 
of labor or of sacrifice. 

Moreover, when what we are measuring is social 
capital and the social pixtduct, it is clear that we must 
have some unit that will give us absolute sums. 
In a way, the capital of a, group might be measured 
by comparing it with the capital of another group; 
but this process would never give us the total capital 
of the whole industrial system. So, also, might the 
product of one group be compared with the product 
of another; but that would yield no sum total of 
products. Interest is a ratio between the sum of the 

1 It is clear that the product of capital cannot, in sucti COniiM- ] 
tions as these, be the basis ot the measurement of capital. II wa ■ 
say that wliatever produces a unit ot conaumets' weallli is a unit ot 
capital, ^ve assert nothing by adding that, at any one time, all onita 
of capital are equally producUTe. On the other hand, when wa 
■ay that a series of units of capital show dimiuiahing returns, while 
•till measuriag the units by their products, we assert nbat is ■ 
Mlf-contradiotion, 
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products of all the separate capitals and the sum 
of the capitals tbemselves. For these purposes, — 
and for more than it ia now necessary to enumerate, — • 
a universal unit for measuring economic values is 
necessary, if the law of final productivity is to have 
ecientific exactness. 

The entire study of wealth is, indeed, meaningless 
unless there be a unit for measuring it; for the ques- 
tions to be answered are quantitative. How great is 
the wealth of a nation? Such inquiries demand 
that the thing which is studied shall be measured in 
units of some kind and that the result shall be stated 
as an absolute amount. Mere recipiooal comparisons 
give no sums. The commodity A may be regularly 
eichanged in the market for B, and the two together 
for C; but that fact gives us no intimation as to the 
total value of the three. Ratios of exchange alone 
afford no answer to the economist's chief inquiries. 

The actual wealth of a community consists in 
heterogeneous things. If they are ever added to- 
gether, it must be because there is some one element 
present in all of them and this element is absolutely 
measured. Thus, unlike things can be weighed and 
their total weight can be stated in a sum, because 
they all gravitate toward the earth and exert a 
force on whatever resists their movement. A unit 
of weight may, therefore, be applied successively to 
many such apparently unlike things, in order to 
measure one element common to all of them. In like 
manner, there is one element that is common to all the 
diverse things that appear in the inventory of social 
wealth. In every commodity there is a power of a 
certain kind which can he measured. 

Amounts of wealth are usually stated in money; 
thus, we say a man is " worth a millioo dollara." This, 
however, does not mean merely that he could sell all 
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he has for a million of our bulky silver 
- thought in the miuds of the men who use money 
standard of value runs forward to the power that 
resides in the coins. They will buy goods or they 
will set men working. There resides in each one 
of them a certain amount of influence on human 
well-being. The rich man in the illustration wields 
a power of this kind, and it is a million times 03 
great as that which resides in one of the coins. The 
intuitions that are at the basis of this popular mode 
of speech are nearer to absolute truth than much of 
economic analysis. They discern a power of things 
over men, lay hold of an available unit of that power, 
apply it to the diverse goods and state the measure- 
ment in a sum.i 

Effective utility is the name by which this potency i 
of goods will here be designated. It is the power ' 
that a particular unit of a commodity bos to change 
the status of its possessor and to promote him in the 
scale of well-being. Give to a man a barrel of flour 
and you make him by so much better off. You do not 
save him from starvation, though he may live for a 
time on the food that you furnish. If you had not 
given him the flour, he would have got it by some 
sacriBce ; and what you have done is, in effect, to save 
him from the sacrifice. This effect measures the value 

■ The aubstance of this chapter nas publiebed in the Tale Bevietn 
lor November, 1892, and, as thus pabliahed, waa a continualion at 
an article that was printed in the New Eaglaader In 13S1. In tliat 
earlier study the power residing In all economic goods was termed 
"eSoctlve ctility," The entity thos defined is closely identified 
with the" final" or " marginal " utility of Prof esaor Jevons and the 
AuBtrian economists whose researches were then nnknown to me. 
The manner of approaching the law of value differed from QM, 
adopted by the European economists, acid led to a certain diiUnctive 
Tiew of the nature of that law. According to this view value 
is always subjective and social. It gauges the power of things o< 
■oclety in its eutiretj. 
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of the flour. Take away a barrel of flour that the man 
now has, estimate the real detriment that he Buffers, 
and you measure the effective utility in another way. 
He must have food and will get it by a sacrifice of some 
kind. He may not fully replace the loss of the flour ; 
for he may live on maize, and in that case the utility 
of the barrel of flour is gauged by the cost of the 
maize and the unsatisded want of a better quality of 
food. 

It will appear that this power of substituting one 
thing for another, in repairing the injury caused by the 
loss of that other tiling, plays a very comprehensive 
part in determining values. In the case of many ar- 
ticles the substitute resorted to isquite different in kind 
from the thing that it replaces. Having parted with 
one means of well-being, the man proceeds, as best he 
can, to make himself as well off generally as he was 
before. If he is to gauge the real importance to 
himself of a particular saddle horse, he may, perhaps, 
do it by ascertaining how many hours he must work 
in order to get enough in the way of boats, guns or a 
tennis outlit, etc., to afford as much pleasure as he can 
get from the horse. The mental process in the case 
is, first, a balancing of one pleasure as against another bow mciI' 
and, secondly, a measuring of the substituted pleas- Di^«an 
ure by its cost. By the two operations the owner of ^^^ 
the horse determines how much it is effectively worth 
to him. The final measure in the case is one of 
pain ; for the ultimate injury that is done to a man 
by depriving hira of any one means of pleasure, 
resolves itaelf into putting him under the necessity 
of enduring a certain amount of personal sacrifice in 
the effort to secure something that will effectually 
replace it. 

It is this process, in which men are continually 
engaged, of determiniag how important it is to have 
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one thing by ascertaiaing how ntuch it will cost tA 
get a very different thing, that reveala one special 
significance of a study of effective utility. Men pur- 
sue happiness to the generic, and the form in which 
it may corae is secondary. The measurement of well- 
being, thus regarded in the abstract, is an occult but 
dominant fact in exchanges. A man may have a mo- 
nopoly of one means of promoting happiness, yet he 
cannot set his own price for his wares. That is fixed 
by the cost entailed on the community by tlie effort to 
secure, by any means whatever, an equal quantity of 
happiness. Witli many possible ladders to Elysium, 
the toll for the use of one is limited. Effective utility, 
whatever be its form, is measured in the market in 
a purely quantitative way. 

It is measured by society, as a whole ; and in thic 
lies the significance of the phrase, " measure of eETeo* 
tive tocial utility," which, in earlier studies by the 
present writer, has been used as a synonym of value. 
It was on the word " social " that emphasis was laid. 
The price of a thing gauges its importance, not to 
one man, but to all men, as organically related to each 
other. The efficient serving power of an article 
varies in the case of different individual users, but 
to society as a whole it is constant. A civilized man 
is a specialist. He produces unit after unit of one 
kind of product and hands them over to society. 
Into the mysteries of distinctly social psychol<^y, 
therefore, the measuring process that gauges vslae 
must be traced. Essentially simple in nature is the 
operation — simpler even than the act of the man who 
decides how important a horse is to himself by seeing 
how long he must work to get a boat and a 
outfit. 

In this connection it is now necessary to gi'' 
definitcness of meaning to the word "social." Therej 
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is such a thing as a unit of social improvement or a anit at 
detriment. It happens, however, that the detriment is QmuyBTuB 
more available for measuring purposes than is the im- ^''g'^^'w 
provement; and so the final unit of value is the saeri- raiuw- 
fice entailed by a quantity of distinctly social labor. 
Society, in short, sets value upon a thing hy ascertain- 
ing how much work is necessary to replace it or to 
get an equivalent for it. 

In its simplest form, division of labor means that 
one kind of commodity is carried to completion by 
one man. He is a specialist, to the extent of being 
a maker of entire shoes, or clocks, or tables. Working 
on raw material taken from nature, he hands it over 
to the community in condition for final use. But the 
differentiating of labor has, of course, gone far beyond 
the point where any man begins the making of a thing 
and completes it. Most work is now done by highly 
complex groups, and the individual's function is 
limited to a minute but distinguishable part of the 
operation. The principle that we are studying is, 
however, not affected by this fact ; and we may gain 
clearness by first examining a society of a more primi- 
tive type, in which it may be assumed that whole arti- 
cles are made by individual workers. As such goods 
leave the maker's hands day after day, in a continuous 
supply, they seek purchasers. No one man will take a iimpl* 



assume, without vitiating the principle to be studied, 
that every man in the community takes at least one. 
That each class of goods is made in great numbers 
I one man and conaumed t'mgly by many men, is 
the essential thing to be noted. 

It is the users of an article who can best gauge the 
well-being that it gives them, and they make the 
estimate continually. Shall I buy this article ? Will 
the paying for it trench on my income and make ms 
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go without something that is of greater importance? 
Is this article or some other of equal cost the more 
desirable? Such comparisons of services rendered,^ 
by different articles are going on in the minds of tl 
many consumers who constitute the purchasing pubU( 
These comparisons aloue give us only rude ratii 
not sums; and the ratios are different in the ease 
all the different members of the communty. 
each man could measure the usefulness of an article 
by the effort that it costs him to get it, and if he could 
attain a fixed unit of effort, he could state the utility 
ot a number of different articles in a sum total. 
Similarly, if all society acta in reality as one man, it 
makes such measurements of all commodities, and the 
trouble arising from the fact that there are many 
measurers disappears. A market secures this result, 
for society acta as a unit — like an individual buyer. 
In measuring well-being human sensibility is under 
a limitation which is akin to that under which the 
eye finds itself in measuring light. It is possible to 
pronounce two lights equal ; but it is not possible to 
tell, by the mere effect on the eye, how much brighter 
one light is than another. It is possible to say that 
two pleasures are equal, but not to say that one is 
just twice as great as the other. It is, however, prac- 
ticable to determine when a pain and a pleasure offset 
each other; and if we can compare many kinds 
pleasure with one kind of pain, we can, as a result 
both compare pleasures with each other and obtai 
a sum total of many different ones. If a man kno' 
that he would walk a mile for one gratification, ai 
that be would do tliis twice over for another, 
lias the means of knowing that the good afforded 
the second is twice as great aa that afforded by 
first, and that the gain insured by the two 
is an offset for three walks of a mile each. 
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thing like tbia society does, but it does not do it 
thus crudely. 

At the beginning of an attempt to i 
by labor, whatever be the method adopted, there pre- 
Henta itself the difficulty that wealth is created by 
work aided by instruments. There is capital in the 
case, and this is the fruit of a sacrifice termed absti- 
nence. None of our material comforts are brought 
into existence merely by the unaided efforts of labor- 
ers. This difficulty may be surmouuted by taking 
marginal labor as the test of cost. Let the capital of 
an establishment remain exactly as large as it is, but 
introduce a small supply of extra labor, and whatever 
of product ia created by the addition is virtually due 
to labor only. A part of the supply of every article 
that is put ujion the market may be said to be trace- 
able to the presence of a final increment of work. 
Take a man or two out of each of the shops that 
produce this article, leaving the capital unchanged, 
and this increment of the product will cease to be 
created. Restore the men, but make no other change, 
and this mai'ginal part of the product will reappear. 
This virtually unaided labor is the only kind that can 
measure values. Attempts , to use labor standards 
have come short of success, because of their failure 
to isolate from capital the labor to which products 
are due. As earlier chapters of this book have shown, 
the product of marginal work is the virtual product 
of all work; and this fact enables us to disentangle 
all labor from the capital it uses, and to find what 
part of the entire product of the industry is distinctly 
traceable to it. 

Work, moreover, consists of concrete acta of men; 
and these are as unlike in themselves as are the mis- 
cellaneous articles that are to be measured by them. 
Can we make one sum of the labor involved in cut 
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ting vrood. in pUytng violins, in setting type, etc * 
Adding the unlike acts that constitute social labor is, 
it aj^ieare. as difficult as adding the prodocte that 
constitute social wealth. There is need of a per- 
Tasive element in the actions, and one that can be 
measured. Such an element can be found; for, as 
utility is common to all commodities, so peisonal sacri- 
fice is common to all varieties of labor. There is 
service rendered to man, on the one hand, and there 
is burden imposed upon him, on the other. Social self- 
service — the act of mankind ministering to its own 
needs — constitutes the whole economic process. 
Man works on nature to make it useful, and experi- 
ences a painful reaction in his own person during 
the process. Improved nature then works on man, 
the consumer, and has a counterbnlancing and favor- 
able action upon him. If we can find the point at 
which the unfavorable reaction exactly counter- 
balances and measures the favorable one, we can then 
estimate pleasure in terms of pain. 

Work becomes more costly to the man who per- 
forms it, as the hours of the day succeed each other. 
The burden of it is at first light, but becomes 
heavy. Burdensome to a nearly insupportable degree 
it becomes iu the afternoon or evening hours of the 
really struggling members of the " submerged tenth " 
of society, while it is lighter at the end of the day's 
work of higher grade. In all cases, however, it is 
the later hours that burden the laborer and test his 
willingness to continue in the shop. He may work 
for two hours with pleasure, for four with cheerful- 
ness, for eight with submission, and for ten wit 
incipient rebellion. 

The actual number of hours spent in labor in: 
highly organized society is, of course, not left who] 
to the choice of the individual. When working in 
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companieB, there is an advantage in beginning and 
ending together. The principle that detennines the 
length of the normal working day ojierates, how- 
ever, in spite of this fact ; and it may be revealed 
by a study of simpler conditions. We will, then, 
for the moment forget that gangs of men are tied to 
the steam whistle. 

An isolated worker is the user of his own prod- 
ucts, and he naturally works each day till it does 
not pay to work longer. Additional product might 
be gained by prolonging the toil, but the advantage 
of having it could not compensate for the sacrifice o£ 
making it. The man is already tired, and he feels 
the confinement of hia occupation. He wants both 
rest and freedom. Nature is luring him from the 
shop, and the comforts of his home are calling to 
him. His normal work-day ends when these calls 
have their way, and this occurs at the moment 
when the gains and the losses of production are 
equal. 

The gains that are due to the successive hours of 
labor diminish from the first onward, and the last 
product the man secures is the least useful of all. 
If he can work but one hour, he will create that of 
which the type is food, the life-sustaining things for 
daily use. If he adds a second hour, it will be spent 
in getting what still rates as a necessity. With more 
time available, he will add comforts to his list ; and 
he may end with a positive luxury. In any case, it is 
the least of his gains for which he works last and 
hardest. Left to himself and nature, he must work 
during a part of the day to sustain life and he must 
refrain from working during a part of it for the same 
reason. Between the point of no-work, at which he 
would starve, and that of nothing-but-work, at which 
lie would die from exhaustion, there is the point of 
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balanced gain and loss. If he stops just there, tha 
net gain fiora labor is at its greatest. 

In determining whether it will pay to prolong work 
for an eleventh hour during each day of the year, 
the man goes through that balancing of one pleasure 
against another and that balancing of each pleasure 
against fatiguing work to which attention has been 
called. For the final hours of all days in a year the 
man will get a miscellaneoua list of pleasures, and 
will decide whether the sura total of them offsets the 
sacrifiGe of almost three hundred final hours of labor. 
This is a difficult decision, but the man will make it; 
and in doing so, he will get a unit of final utili^ in 
terras of equivalent pain. We pursue no farther the 
analysis of the method by which, in the individual 
mind, it is decided whether it will pay to work eleven 
hours a day. We are safe in assuming that the man 
aiTives at a judgment on this point. What we now 
wish to know is how society arrives at this judgment. 
Individual psychology is not a subject of our investi- 
gations; but the manner in which a psychological- 
process in the individual gives a social result 
distinctly included in our field of study. 

If the duration of a working-day is measured on a 
horizontal line, and the gains and the sacrifices en- 
tailed by it are measured by vertical distances irom 
that line, we may make a simple figure that represem 
the facts concerning a free and isolated laborer. 

AB is the length of the day, while AC is the pain 
of the earliest labor, and BD that of the last. AE 
represents the gain secured by the first product, and 
BD that of the last. BD is, in fact, two coinciding 
lines, of which one measures the burden of the final 
labor, and the other the gain of the final consumption. 
The area ACDB measures the total sacrifice involved 
in the day's labor ; AEDB, the total gain ; and C£D, 
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a surplus gain, representing 
of industry. All g 
offset by costs. 

The man that we 
are studying is a 
society by himself: 
he DQEikes things 
and he alone uses 
them. The line 
BD is his unit of 
value, which meas- 
ures the effective 
utility of every- 
thing that he 
makes. Though 
AE may measure 
the absolute bene- 
fit conferred by the loaf that satisfies hunger, the real 
importance of having that loaf is far less. If this 
necessary article were taken away, the man would 
devote a final hour to bread-making, and would go 
without the article otherwise secured by that final 
increment of work. Destroy his day's supply of food, ' 
and what he goes without ^vill be luxuries naturally , 
secured by the terminal period of labor. BD meas- j 
ures the utility of those luxuries, and it measures | 
therefore the effective service rendered by the supply 
of necessaries that are produced in an equal period of 
work. Any article on the line between E and D will 
have a true importance measured by BD; since, if it 
were lost, there would be diverted to the replacing of 
it some work that would otherwise secure an article 
having an importance measured by that line. As it 
is of no more real consequence to the man to keep one 
of these articles than it is to keep any other, BD 
measures the subjective value of each of them. 
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^^.^?^ ^^ * society regarded as a iinit the same is true. 
It produces for itself, and the burden of its 6nal labor 

K>ciet;mlu measures the utility of its fiDal products, which is 
the same as the effective utility of any of its products 
created by the same expenditure of workiug time. 
Take away the articles that the society gains by the 
labor of a morning hour, — the necessary food, clol 
ing and shelter that it absolutely must have, 
t« make good the loss it will divert the work per- 
formed at the approach of evening, which would 
otherwise have produced the final luxuries on its 
list of goods. To society the net importance of the 
different grades of commodities is equal : take away 
one variety entire, and terminal labor will be made to 
replace it. The things otherwise produced by that 
final labor will be the ones really lost, and their 
utility is measured by the burden entailed in the 
creating of them. 

If we arrange, as on the opposite page, a series of 
descending curves to represent the lessening absolute 
utility of the things consumed by a society, we shall 
get a representation of a social unit of value — a 
quantity that measures wealth in all its forms. 
We now have a descending curve for each member 
of society. The goods indicated by the upper section 
of the several curves, between EE' and the dotted 
line designated by the figure 1, are the most essential 
things used by society. They are to be treated as 
the product of the first period of the social working 
day, and the absolute service that they render to 
society is measured approximately by lines falling 
from EE', etc., to tlie line AA'. These goods will 
differ in the case of different consumers; but, taken 
collectively, they may be treated as a social comple- 
ment of goods of the highest importance. We 
term them complement number one, including 
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Bociety'g necessaries of life. Complements numbers 
two, three, four nnd five also are designated in the 
ire. The variety of the goods represented increases 
as the complements succeed each other ; and that of 
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number five, containing the luxaries, is very diverse. 
What is true of the isolated man is likewise true 
here. The effective utility of the different comple- 
ments is uniform and is measured by the lines from 
DD' to the line BB'. Destroy any one of them, 
except the last, and society will replace it and go 
without the last. The burden entailed is, in short, 
always that of the final period of labor. 

If we make the lines BD, B'D', etc., numerous and 
contiguous, so that they fill the area BD D'B', this 
area becomes the measure of the absolute utility of 
the last social complement of goods consumed. It ia 
the measure also of the effective utility of each one 
of the earlier complements and, still further, of the 
disutility of the labor that produces the final com- 
plement. It thus represents a social aggregate of 
sacrifice, and this is the unit that is most available 
for meaaaring all values. Everything that is produced 
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by one bour of social labor, whether that labor ba 
performed early in the day or late, possesses an effec- 
tive social utility that equals the absolute utility of the 
final complement of goods consumed ; and this, 
is counterpoised and measured by the sacrifice 
all society undergoes in the labor of its final hour. 

Single things are, however, in our Qlustratioa, pro- 
duced by individuals and consumed by society in ita 
entirety. The relations of man and society must, 
then, be studied. As applied to social complements of 
goods, the law is simple enough ; since it is society 
as a whole that makes and uses them. A comple- 
ment of the kind referred to comes from all men and 
goes to all men. The social organism gets each com- 
plement by labor, and measures the importance of it 
by the labor of creating the final complement. Col- 
lective labor secures and measures collective gain. 

We noticed that the different complements of goods 
are of unequal absolute utility, since they minister to 
wants of varied degrees of intensity. Bread and the 
other necessaries of life are absolutely more important 
than jeweliy and other luxuries ; but in effective util- 
ity the complements are all on a par, since, if anj 
one of them were destroyed, the result would be to 
make the community go without the last. In like 
manner, the periods of labor are of unequal degrees (^ 
absolute burdensomeness, since the last hour is the 
most wearying and irksome ; yet they are all on a par in 
effective burdensome ness, as will appear from a similar 
test. As we gauged the virtual importance of a thing 
to its owner by supposing that it were taken away 
and seeing how much worse off the man would thus 
become, so we may now estimate the virtual sacri- 
fice involved in the labor of a particular hour l^ 
making it unnecessary and seeing hov 
off the man would then be. If you supply by ft { 
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the product that an isolated man usually makes 
in the first and easiest working hour of the day, 
you thereby save him the necessity of working 
through the last and hardest hour. You shorten 
the day hy one hour, in supplying the product of 
any equal period; and the deduction is, of course, 
made at the latter end, where sacrifice is at its 
greatest. Similarly, if we could make nature supply 
gratuitously any one of the successive complementa 
of goods that enter into tlie consumption of society, 
the effect would be to shorten the social working 
day by the ouussion of the most wearying and irk- 
some period. The effective disutility of all labor is, 
it thus appears, gauged by the absolute disutility of 
the concluding work of the day. 

It foUows that, in the case of an isolated man, we 
may measure the subjective value of goods by the 
mere duration of the work that creates them. AH 
goods made in an hour are equal in effective utility 
and all hours of labor are of equal effective disutility. 
Destroy the product of an hour's work, and you 
injure the man by a fixed amount; make any hour's 
work unnecessary, by making nature freely supply 
what is produced in that period, and you t)enefit the 
man by a fixed amount. Unit of product and unit 
of labor are alike represented by the line BD of the 
diagram. The product of two hours' work will 
always be of just twice as much subjective value 
as is the product of one. 

In the case of society as a whole, the values of 
different complements of social goods are, in like 
manner, measured by the mere duration of the col- 
lective labor that creates them. The effective sacrifice 
entailed by labor varies directly as its duration, and 
the effective utility of products created in different 
parta of the day Tariea in the same way. The unit 
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of utility and of disutility is the area BDI 
the subjective valuations of society, as an organic 
whole, the product of two hours' labor is always worth 
just twice as much as is the product of one. Mei 
labor time is an accurate gauge of the values 
different complements of goods. 

Is it also an adequate gauge of the values of diffei 
ent articles that enter into the complement ? Here 
introduce a complication. Neither the pain nor tha 
duration of labor will now serve our purpose. The 
essential feature of the valuation of a complement, 
in its entirety, is the fact that the same collective 
personage creates and uses the whole of it. But when 
a man creates an article and makes it over to society, 
the condition changes; for he esperiences the bur- 
den of the production and society gets the benefit. 
The final disutility of his labor then stands in no 
connection with tlie final utility of society's goods. 
Though the social organism, as a whole, will work 
till what it gets offsets what it suffers, will a man 
also work till what society gets from him offsets 
what he suffers ? Obviously, when the enjoying falls 
to one party and the suffering to another, there 
no offsetting in the case. There is, therefore, no 
equivalent established between the disutility of such 
work and the utility of its product. 

Yet there is an equivalent between the man's sao* 
rifices and bis own enjoyments. The pain that he 
undergoes in making his own product is a payment 
for other men's products, for it is the personal cost of 
what he gets. In like manner, the pain that all other 
men suffer in making products for him represents the 
cost to them of what they get from him. Between 
cost and gain there is still an equivalent, and it will 
fumisb us a unit for appraising specific commodities. 

If A makes the article W, B makes X, 
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Y and D makes Z, and if each gets and uses some j 
part of each product, we have a miniature society ' 
in which the relations are clear. A sells to B, C , 
and D ; and the effective social utility of W is meas- [ 
ored by the pain undergone by B, C and D in ere- « 
ating, ill the final period of the day, articles in i 
exchange for it. If money is used in the trans- \ 
actioos, and if the price of W and that of X are 
equal, it is because the last unit of the supply of 
each commodity, as it is made over to the miniature 
society for consumption, imparts to the society as a 
whole a uniform addition to its enjoyments. That 
addition is in each case measured by the pain of i 
working through the final period of the day in order J 
to get it. Price is, then, an indication of the social ^ 
coat of acquisition of different commodities. 

Back of the figure ABCDE, which represents the 
sacrifice, the gain and the surplus of benefit realized 
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by one laborer in a working day, let us place a series 
of similar figures, setting forth the same facts for each 
member of our miniature society. 

The curves ascending from C, C, C", C", C" and C 
represent the increased cost entailed by the labor oi 
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successive hours in the case of all the men. The 
curves descending from E, E', etc., show the leeseniag 
gains afforded by different increments of things con- 
sumed. D, D', D", etc., are points of equilibrium of 
gain and loss ; and the lines descending from D, D', 
D", etc., to B, B', B", etc., measure sacrifice entailed I 
on all society by its Biial period of labor. ■ 

If the figures were multiplied in number and were^ 
so drawn that the lines of one should be contiguous 
to the similar lines of the other, then the course of 
the ascending curved surface that follows the lines 
CD, CD', etc., would indicate the increased costli- 
ness of the work of all society, as the hours of labor 
in a day succeed each other ; and that of the descend- 
ing surface ED, E'D', etc., would represent the dimin- 
ishing utility of all things consumed. The volume 
between these curved surfaces and the vertical plane 
CC*EE' would measure the total surplus realized 
by society as a whole in consequence of its work. 
The area of the vertical plane BDD'B' expresses 
the pain suffered by society as a whole in the final 
period of daily labor, and this is the ultimate unit of 
value. So far as the selling price of a thing corre- 
sponds with labor of any kind, it corresponds with 
the terminal labor that society, the consumer, puts 
forth in order to get it. If it is as anxious to have ■ 
more of one product as it is to have more of another, m 
it will be as willing to add a minute to the length atm 
its day in order to obtain the one as it will in order 
to get the other. By laws that are now wholly 
familiar, the two things will sell for the same price ; 
and this price is the gauge of the uniform coat, in 
the labor at the end of successive days, that the 
acquisition of the two things entails on society. 

The value of a thing, then, is the measure of the 
effective service that it renders to society as a whole- 
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This service is estimated Bubjectirely. The standard 
for measuring it is the sacrifice, JQ final periods of 
labor, entailed on society in acquiring it. By estab- 
lishing an equality between the gratification con- 
ferred on itself by articles different in kind and the 
element pain, which is here homogeneous, society is able 
to compare the quantities of gratification in the differ- 
ent cases with each other. The price of things corre- 
sponds to the pain of acquisition, of which the unit is 
the sacrifice entailed on society by the work of the 
final period in each of a series of days ; and the sacri- 
fice involved in the collective labor of one such final 
period is like that which is imposed by another. 

The burden of labor entailed on a man in the mak- 
ing of an article has no fixed relation to its market 
value. The product of one hour's work of an eminent 
lawyer, an artist or a business manager may sell for 
as much as that of a month's work of an engine stoker, 
a seamstress or a stone-breaker. Here and there are 
"prisoners o£ poverty," putting life itself into prod- 
ucts of which a wagon-load can literally be bought 
for a prima donna's song. Wherever there is excep- 
tional personal power or position, giving to any 
producer the advantage of a monopoly, there is a 
divergence between cost and value, if by these terms 
we mean the cost to the producer and the value in 
the market. Compare, for example, the labor involved 
in maintaining telephones with the rates demanded 
for the use of them. Yet of monopolized products, 
as of others, our rule holds good : they sell according 
to the disutility of the terminal social labor expended 
in order to acquire them. Differences in wealth be- 
tween different producers cause the costs of different 
units of the supply of a given commodity to vary, so 
that not all correspond to the market value. The 
rich worker stops producing early, while the sacrifice 
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entailed is still small ; but his product sells as well • 
if it cost much more sacrifice.' 

If vie say that the prices of goods corFespond witi^ 

'- the amount and the effidenci/ of the labor that creates 
them, ve say what is equivalent to the above propo- 
sitioD. The efficiency that figures in the case is 

' power and willingness to produce a given effect, and 
the willingness is as essential as the power. The 
man of great capacity who is too rich to put forth 
much effort is not an efficient laborer. Moreover, 
the effect that gauges the efficiency of the worker 
is the amount of wealth that he creates, and this 
must be measured by the units that we have just 
attained. Efficiency in a worker is, in reality, power 
to draw out labor on the part of society. It is capac- 
ity to offer that for which society will work in return. 
Hence goods must sell at rates that are in accordance 
with the quantity and the efficiency of the work 
which creates them. 

There is, then, a way in which we can measure the 
efficiency of every worker ; and by comparing the 
measurements we can see how much one laborer 
excels another. A, the weaver, and B, the carpenter, 
are working on such unlike products that, even thou^ 
we may know how much the one contributes toward 
the making of a piece of cloth and bow much the 
other contributes toward the building of a house, we 
still have trouble in comparing directly the quanti- 
ties of these dissimilar products and thus gaa^ 
ing the comparative efficiency of the two workers. 

t Running through the unlike products is the one com- 
mon element, power to give social gratification; and 
the amount of this gratification is measured by the 

■ In the figure, this fact is nidely expressed by the fact that the 
line BD is shorter than the line B'D". Tbe lines representing 
COBlfi betweuD these two would not, however, actually lenglhen at 
a perfectly unifonn rale and tliua make the line DD straighL 
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amount of social labor that it induces. Every work- 
er's personal power registers itself in the quantity of 
this composite labor that he is able to draw out. If 
A, by working for a year, can induce society to work 
two minutes, and if B, in the same way, can induce 
it to work three minut«s, the former is only two-thirds 
as e£Bcieut as the latter. The labor of each one of a 
thousand men working in as many different trades 
may thus be measured, and the amounts given by 
the different measurements may be added, compared 
and averaged. If we regard the thousand workers as 
constituting a complete industrial society, an average 
worker is one who can induce the whole body, in 
return for all of his own labor, to work for him 
for a thousandth part of every day. 

Three things can be measured in terms of this ulti- wwbUm 
mate standard of value — namely, consumers' wealth, , 
capital and labor. Goods for consumption induce ' 
social labor and are valuable in proportion to the 
amount of it that they severally draw out. Capital 
creates consumers' wealth and thus indirectly induces 
social labor. The capital itself can be measured 
by means of this social labor which, through its 
product, it induces. The work of an individual 
creates consumers' wealth, draws out social labor 
and records the degree of its own efficiency by the 
amount of such labor it gets control of. Though 
our study has taken us into a region of abstractions, 
it has not taken us out of the world of reality ; 
for every artisan who is plying his trade actually 
possesses the power over society that has here been 
analyzed, and so do the tools in the artisans' hands 
and the finished products on the merchants' shelves. 
Induced social labor gauges the power of all of them.' 
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On page 343 it has been atated Ibat there is *' a unit for ni' 
true capital in the form of land." This meaaoiemeiit la 



by gauging the prodnctlTe efflcleocj of each piece of land tn t 
ot the aocial labor that, aa a producing agent, it calla out 

There aie queetiotu of some eubtlet; U> be answered before tha 
theory of the ulUmate unit of value can be CDade complete. One at 
them h>8 reference to the indirect way in whicb the tabor of aa 
indirfdaal producer makes Itaelf felt as a power throngboiit society. 
He may be making Homething that m consumed by a limited part of 
society ; and yet he la able to indaco, in return for his special 
prodnct, labor that is literally social, since it enliata every member 
of society in a certain pro rata proportion. He con cauae ererr 
one to work tor the n*^ part of his working day. It would be a 
simpliBcatlon that would amount to inaccuracy to aay that be can 
make them all work for any fixed period of time, such aa a minulAj 
for each petsou who conLiibuteH to the Bociai labor that gauge* 
Talnes of all kinds must contribnte an accurately adjusted ahore of 
his own labor, and a minut« would be a la^er frscUou of one man's 
day than of another's. It Ea accmata enough for our purpose, 
however, to say that the social labor is made up of a fixed fraction 
of a day's labor of every Individual. In ways direct and indirect 
one producer can draw out the composite labor that is thus defined. 

If, for a simple illustration, we assume that twenty men consti- 
tute an isolated society, and if we cause the first of them to make 
something which is directly consumed by only five of the others, 
there are fourteen whose labor be can draw out only through a 
series of intermediate exchanges; and the principle that govema 
these exchanges is of great importance. A, the first ptoducer, can 
directly induce labor on the part of B, C, D. E aod F. In order 
that be may cause G to labor, be must ofier to him some product 
oreaWd by one of the men for whom he works directly. By fet- 
[orming additional labor for B, getting a second share of B's 
product and presenting it to G, A may insure work on G'a part ; 
and in similar ways he may cause all the others to labor. There 
may be men in the society who do not consume any of the products 
made by B,C, T>, Eand F, the men for whom A produces directly ; 
and A'b connection with them may be still more indirect It ma7 
be necessary that A should work still further for B, giving a bit ot 
B's special product to G and some of G's product to H, in ord«r to 
induce the laetruamed member of the little society to work. By m 
chain of connection that Is mainly Indirect, one worker is alw^a 
able to exercise overall workers that powyr which we have deacribed. 

The important point in tlils connection is the nature of tha 
Influences that act on the individuiUs who furnish this chain of con- 
necUon. These influenceeare psychological. A motive is presented 
to B by sometbing that A does for him, and it is the character (d 
tbia motive that needs carefully to be noted. Something to A'B 
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product is a final utility to B. In the gooda produced by A thare Is ftn 
element that entera into llie final and ieaat important Increment of 
the wealth that B consumes ; &nd yet this final cansumption on 
B's pan is important enough for him to caiue him to work in the 
final period of his day, when the serrice is most burdensome. Aa 
bas been aliomi, it is the consuniptioD which is least Important which 
ofbetB the work that entails the most BacriSce. When B's product 
la given to A and passed on to G, there is in it an element that in 
a final utility to G and causes him to do work which oflsets and 
measures the benefit that he geta. By a chain of connection, every 
link in which Is made by a subjective experience of an individual, 
the first worker in the society reaches and influences all tha 
others. A oSers a mai^lnal gratification to B and gets from him a 
marginal sacrifice; and when, in turn, A gives some of B'a product 
to G, there is the same balancing of inducements and the same 

Importance attaches to these facts, because they enable us to aToid 
a difficulty that has been fatal to a certain labor measure of value. 
If we say that the value of an article corregponds to the amount ol 
labor " of average quality " that has been expended In producing It, 
we must find a way to average different kinds of labor ; and we can 
do this only by means oE the values of the producu that diflerent 
kinds of labor create. These values, in turn, we are obliged to 
measure by avemge labor, and we thus find ourselves reasoning in 
a circle. A commodity is, however, actually measured for value on 
the basis of the social service that it renders. By means of the 
chain of purely subjective (jonnections that have here been described, 
it can diffuse benefits throughout society. At every point in the 
connection an individual receives a marginal pleasure and subjeoU 
himself to a marginal sacrifice. All society, Jn the end, incurs a 
marginal sacrifice that measures the value of this kind of goods. 
Tht individual tabor wAiefl made the commodity i» the economic 
tguivaUrU of the social tabor that is induced by it and thMmeatum 
ita taltie, and in thit viay individuai labor performed in making an 
article corresponds with and expreases the value of it ; but the value 
of a commodity is not derived from the labor that is back of it in 
the making. It is derived from the social service that Is before na 
in the using. The value of the labor of making the article is deriv- 
ative. It comes through the product of the tabor, from the social 
effect that the product will produce. 

The definitions of the static state that have been given in the 
earlier chapters of this book have not in any way depended on the 
definition of a unit of labor that bas just been offered. Society la 
static, If labor and capital are able to move from group to group, 
even though they do not do so because the inducement is l»flMng, 
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This impLies merely that men do not cfauige QitAi occnpAtloiu aad' I 
ttwt the young workers who enter any group merely fill the p 
of the old vrorkeTB who vrithdtKW from it. It ia not e 
that Individua] laborers shuutd be («s(ed in a way that would ma 
ore in any kind of scientific units the work that they perform. A 
joang man who Ls abont to chooee an occapation may embody many 
Dnita of labor or only a few; but the essence of the static state is that, 
within the range of employments for which hia capscitiea fit him, 
h« should be as strongly impelled in one direction as in another. 
U, in GOiiDection with this description of the static stale, we spe«k 
proviaionBlty of anils of labor, the idea that the exprefKon is 
intended to convey ia that of a certain power to produce merely 
pbyeical results. When a man is digging in a trench, he may be 
thought of, in a rude nay. as embodying a unit of labor, if be throw* 
out in a day an average amount of earth. When the man is in a 
textile mill, he may similarly be thon^t of as embodying a unit 
of labor, if his presence causes the production of so much of the 
fabric there made as to mark him as an average worker. Values 
and unitB ot values do not enter Into such a measurement. 

It is now possible, however, to use the true unit of labor in 
defining the static state ; but this affords a new detinltion of it. 
The amount of labor that is potentially in a man is measured by 
the social labor that he can induce when all workers, as well aa all 
capital, are apportioned among.tbe groujis in a normal or static waj. 
If there is a mlsadjustment of the agents of production, these agesta 
prodnce different amounts and nearly always smaller amoustathan 
they would in a static state. The actual work that a man then 
does counts as fewer units of labor than there are potentially in him. 
The static state can, then, be identified as the one m which every 
man's actual work represents his potential working power, aa meu- 
nred in scientific units. 

Some pan of the output of every kind of goods is traceable lo 
capital, and thus to the sacrifice termed abstinence; and the peraood 
sacrifice entailed by abstinence may be measured in terms of that 
which is entailed by labor. On this point the study of Professor 
F. H. Giddings, in the QuarUrl^ Journal of Economiet for January, 
1800, is valuable. Since, however, the creating of a bit of capital 
secures an endless income, the social labor that the act of abstinenoa 
really draws out is also endless. By savinga thousand dollars now, 
I secure a power to serve society in a minute degree and to draw a 
return service from society forever. But there is not a (»loDlatde 
connection between the present cost of the abstaining, aa measnred 
by its equivalent in social labor, and the value of the earoinga ol tlw 
capital (say) fifty yean hence, as measured in terms of sooial Ufaos | 
of that date. A fall study of this point would debun ni too lo 
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If this study were to be absolutely restricted to TheUniii 
the field of social economic statics, as sharply defined, gtody'now 
it should stop at this point ; for in going farther it "■o*"^ 
enters on the field of economic dynamics. We have 
seen that the second natural division of political 
economy which is devoted to social economic statics, 
includes phenomena that are due to exchanges — 
to the fact that society acts as an organism in produc- 
ing wealth. That division, however, includes nothing 
that is due to continuing evolution in the organism. 
When we state those facts concerning distribution 
which are due merely to the organized method of 
creating wealth, we have told all that we can, while 
keeping strictly within the limits of this part of the 
science ; for we have presented in their entirety 
the static laws of distribution, as they would act in 
the absence of organic change and of the friction 
and the disturbance that it causes.' 

We now have before us a picture of a static indus- 
trial world — not a dead world, but one filled with 
living and acting men. It produces and consumes 
wealth ; but the kinds of wealth that it creates and 
uses, and the quantities that it creates of all the 
various kinds, remain unchanged. Its methods and 

' If preoent pUnB are realized, the dynamic laws of distribution 
will be stated in a later work ; and, if that were now ready tor 
pnUication, the pieient one nauld end here. 
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ita tools are unvarying, and there is no cbaoge i 
the amount or in the character of the labor and the 
capital that do the producing work. This society acts 
and lives, but does so in a changeless manner. It 
is divided, for productive purposes, into groups and 
sub-groups, and there is no change in the size of any 
of them. This absence of any flow of labor or of 
capital from one group to another is the sure outward 
sign of the static condition. 

Values are here '* natural " in the Ricardian sei 
for everything sells at its "cost of production"' and 
eTitrepreneur makes a profit. The cost of producii 
a given thing is uniform in all the different 
In tablishments that make it. Wages and interest 
f are natural, in the same sense; for workmen eveiy^ 
where get what their work alone produces and 
capitalists get what capital alone produces. More- 
over, the product of labor per unit is uniform through- 
out the whole system of groups and sub-groups, so 
that a man can gain nothing by passing from one 
group to another. The productive power of capital is 
also everywhere the same. Isolate the static forces 
— shield society absolutely from the influence of 
change and disturbance — and it takes this shape. 

This picture is, of course, completely imaginaiy. 
A static society is an impossible one ; for the forces 
that bring men together in the social state have in 
themselves the power to make society change its 
form and its mode of action. In reality, the social 
structure grows and improves daily, and will do so to 
the end of time ; and it is this growth that makes the 
social condition tolerable and opens before it inspiring 
possibilities. 

Five general changes are, as we said at the outsat, 
continually going on : population is increasing, caju- 
tal is increasing, industrial methods are changing, 
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the modes of orgaDizing labor and capital for produc- 
tive purposes are changing, human wants are mul- 
tiplying and refining. Every one of these changes, 
moreover, results from a perfectly normal cause, 
and it is wholly in accordance with nature that they 
should all go on together. A changeless society 
would, in this view, be unnatural ; for it would bear 
little resemblance to the society that nature really 
calls for. 

Values also are forever altering, and the alterations 
are in accordance with normal tendencies. Similarly, 
the rate of wages is rising and the rate of interest is 
falling, and these changes are natural. Profits in a 
particular subgroup, or in a particular establishment 
within a sub-group, are continually appearing and 
then slowly vanishing ; and this appearance and dis- 
appearance of profits is entirely in accordance with 
forces of nature. Everything that is keeping society 
out of that condition which we have described as 
static is natural, in a broad sense, since it is in 
harmony with sociological laws and results from 
influences that are inherent in men and in their 
environment. Yet we have called static standards of 
value, wages and interest, in a certain narrower sense, 
natural standards ; and we have been right in so doing. 

The description of the purely static state, in fact, 
deals with realities. It is imaginary only by ita 
omissions; for it presents an essential part of the 
forces that act in the real, dynamic world. The influ- 
ences that bring about the group adjustment that we 
have just described, and all that it involves, are not 
imaginary : they are as real as anything on earth. 
They are always acting in the midst of the most 
violent disturbances that dynamic forces produce. As 
an illustration we have used the sea. A static ocean 
is imaginary, for there never was such a thing; but 




ins mamm t in thehistaij of tt> 
, iritcn tfae d o minan t forces th^t eoa- 
bailed them were not llKse vluch, if left entarelj 
elone, voold redoee tJior waten to m static ooDcii- 
tioo- Gimvi^, Aiii£tj. prasBiue, sod notMiig else, 
wonld bsTe the effect of waking the aea levd and 
With all the BOTements that vinds and 
tidei prodnee, these influences are still the dominant 
Hn ooean does not leave its bed, and the 
dqiUi €l it does not greatly change. The sor&oe, 
^ its aae, shows onlj tnflii^ in^olarities. 
If we take only a tnd's ej« view of the ocean, we 
1 to say that a static philosophy of it is 
■nfficirat and that we may treat wares and cunents 
as minor abemtioas doe to "^ distorbing infloences." 
Such a physical science wonld, however, never 
serve its parpose. Changes most be accoonted foi; 
even though a body may keep a form that apptozi- 
■ates the static one. A social science that should 
not desl with evolution would likewise be entirely 
msstie^ring, sinoe change and movement are in the 
highest degree important. The forees of chsnge, how- 
ever, can never be understood without first baving a 
knowledge of the forces of rest. Without a kftowl- 
edge of the action of Qnidity and ptessore, one could 
never comprehend the effect of wind upon the ocean; 
and withoat a knowledge of the sh^ie to which com- 
petition alone would reduce aocie^ one could never 
understand the action of the ehai^^ that we have 
termed dynamic. 

The static state which has here been pictured is 
the one toward which socie^ is at every itwtjm^ 
' tending, under the influence of competition. The 
static system of groups and sab-groaps should, then, 
be thought of as an ideal arrangement, projecting 
itself through the disturbed and changing group sj^ 
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tern of actual society juBt as the imaginary level 
surface of the sea projects itself through the waves. 
We need, above all things, to see the static society as 
it is. It is not a monstrosity unconnected with the 
real world: it is a shape and a mode of action that 
the real world carries within it. That we may grasp 
the essential reality of it, we must describe, at least 
in outline, the movements that are going on and show 
how static forces are related to them ; for, unless it be 
seen that these forces are really working, we shall 
encounter the accusation that our whole science is a 
sublimation of theory. What we have to see is how 
static laws operate in a dynamic state. How do the 
standards of value, wages and interest — which, in the 
Ricardian sense, are natural — make themselves effec- 
tive, in the midst of such violent movements as are 
going on ? This we must know, if we are to under- 
stand the importance of static theory. 

Every one of the five dynamic changes above FotoMot 
specified disturbs the static adjustment of society : ^pablTat 
after any one of them, static law sets itself at work J^^,"* 
to produce a new adjustment. In actual life it can- »f>«r"«^ 
not complete this rearranging work before a new rwt. 
disturbance occurs ; and so the actual state of society 
is always somewhat different from the state to which 
static forces alone are tending to bring it. An end- 
less series of changes of a single kind would cause 
value, wages and interest forever to differ from static 
values, wages and interest. What the world actually 
experiences, however, is a perpetual series of each 
one of the five typical changes, going on together: 
population is continually increasing, capital is grow- 
ing, methods of production are perpetually improv- 
ing, a great centralization of industry is going on, 
and wants are forever increasing in number and 
variety. 
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Bj the aid of static tbeoty, we can begin to make 
ioW»'" (fynamic studies; and the fint step is to examine 
55[J^Si^_ each one of these changes separatel}'. in order to see, 
ISliut^t ^^ ^***^ '' causes actual viJues, wages and interest 
■etioa- to differ from static standatds and, secondly, how it 

causes the standards themselres to change. It re- 
mains for dynamic theory to show what happens when 
all these changes go on together. To this end we 
must ascertain what is the grand resultant of five 
different types of social change, all of which are con* 
tinually in progress. Obviously, from all these 
changes two general results must follow : first, values, 
wages and interest will differ from the static stand- 
ards ; secondly, the static standards themselves will 
always be changing. The ultimate fruit of a dynamic 
theory is an ability to account for the direction and 
the rate of these changes. 

Our study, therefore, should reveal — in no detail, 
indeed, but in the most general way — what is the 
effect of each of the five changes that have been 
called dynamic. It should show how each of them, 
separately considered, takes society out of the static 
condition, and what kind of changes it produces ; and it 
should also show, in the same brief way, how these five 
changes affect society, when they are all in progress 
together. In fact, they largely neutralize one another, 
so far as group arrangements are concerned, and cause 
the actual form of society to hover much nearer to the 
theoretical static form than would be possible if these 
influeuces worked separately. Values, wages, interest 
and profits are much nearer to what they would be 
under the influence of competition alone than it would 
be possible to have them if there were fewer disturUng 
forces working. 

Variations from the static standards are not the onlj 
things to be accounted for. They are a port of what 
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economic dynamics has to investigate but the; are a 
relatively small part. The whole science of economic 
friction, which accoants for the variations of actual 
values, wages and interest from certain natural stand- 
ards, is a emaller science than that which accounts 
for changes in the standards themselves. Every 
one of the great dynamic changes alters those static 
values and changes those static rates of wages and 
interest toward which actual rates are tending. The 
kind of djTiamic change that is most useful for the 
illustration of this point is brought about by an 
improvement in the methods of production. Thus, 
an invention makes it possible to produce some- 
thing more cheaply. It first gives a profit to entre- 
preneur! and then, in the way that we have described, 
adds something to wages and interest. This is equiva- 
lent to a creation of new wealth. It has made a 
definite addition to the income of society, and from 
the moment when the improved method has been put 
into operation the static standard of wages has been 
higher. The rate toward which the pay of labor is 
now tending is not what it was before the invention 
was applied, but it is a new and higher rate. Wages 
now tend to equal what labor can now produce, and 
this is more than it could formerly produce. When 
the full fruits of this invention shall have diffused 
themselves throughout society, the earnings of labor 
will equal the new standard rate. 

Let another invention be made that also effects an 
economy in production. It also creates a profit ; and 
this profit, like the first, is an elusive sum, which 
entrepreneurs grasp but cannot hold. This sum, like 
the former one, slips in time through their fingers 
and bestows itself on all members of society. At the 
moment when the second invention is applied, then, 
there is a new and still higher standard established 
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for actual wages ; and they will pursue that standard 
till they reach it, though before they do so a still 
remoter and higher standard will be before them. 

If improvements in production occurred only at 
interralB long enough to allow a complete diffosion 
^SlnS*** ot tl^« fruits of one improvement before another one 
2^*^J" should be made, the results would be simple. At a 
uoM fron given time, one static standard for wages would be 
udi. established ; and, by the influence of competition, 

the actual pay of labor would be made to confonn 
to it. Then another, and a higher, static standard 
would be established; and during the following 
interval wages would slowly be brought up to that 
level. Then a still higher standard would result from 
some further invention, and actual wages would pur- 
sue and overtake that one. There would, in short, be 
a succession of static standards for wages, each of 
which would be somewhat higher than the former 
one ; and the actual rate would move upward, over- 
taking 6rst one of the standards, then another, and 
then another. At distant intervals, but only tempo- 
rarily, would the actual and the static rate coincide. 
Bow soon- If, instead of occurring at intervals considerably 
pro^ment Separated, the improvements in industrial methods 
wouid'a^ect ^^"^ continually taking place, — it one followed an- 
*''""■ other so closely that, when the second occurred, the 

fruits of the first were only beginning to make their 
impression on the earnings of labor, — then, 
result, we should have the standard of wages 
ing continuously upward and actual wages steadily 
pursuing the standard rate in its upward movemeni 
but always remaining by a certain interval behind it. 
This process represents the actual condition of 
industry. Improvements are, in fact, occurring so 
rapidly as to tread upon one another's heels. They 
take place in all the different groups and 8ul>groaps 
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of which society is composed, and every one of them 
does its minute pai-t toward pushing upward ihe 
standard of pay for all labor. Obediently to the 
laws of competition, the actual rate of pay responds 
to the infiuerice of the improvement and moves in 
pursuit of the rising standard. But it never reaches 
that standard : at no one instant of time is the pay 
of labor what it will be, when the full effects of im- 
provements that have recently been made shall have 
taken their final shape, as an addition to the earnings 
of laborers and capitalists. In every single instant 
there is a static standard — and this is the point that 
is now of importance for us — which is defined by 
the principles that we have described. Select that 
society which is fullest of life and of economic dis- 
turbances, the most enterprising of societies, and 
you will find that it is subjected to the most revo- 
lutionary changes. On any particular day we can 
say that static law governs that society, establishing 
for workers a rate of pay that is higher than the 
actual rate; though, after an interval that dynamic 
principles can account for, the actual rate will reach 
it. The society is thus dominated by static law; 
for the standard of pay for labor at this moment is 
what the actual pay would be, if we were to stop 
all dynamic changes and let the fruits of the changes 
that have thus far been made convert themselves into 
additions to wages and interest. Dynamic science 
studies the variation of the present actual rates from 
the static standards and the interval that it will take 
to make them coincide with those present normal 
rates. It studies the velocity of the upward moving TeloclUMot^ 
standard of wages and that of the pursuing rate utdamoaoM 
of actual wages, as well as the rapidity of the down- J/oJ^^uhU 
ward moving normal rate of interest and that of the 5!^^^ 
pursuing actual rate. iDbjaeM. 
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We have frequently used the sea as an illostratioQ 
of the static and the dynamic aspects of industrial 
life, and it will again serve our purpose here. There 
is, then, an ideal surface of the ocean, perfectly 
level, which projects itself through the actual 
waves. Stop the winds, letting the waves subside 
and the troughs between them become filled, and the 
sea will take an actual surface that will conform to 
this imaginary one. This is like what would happen, 
if the dynamic movements of society were to stop 
and allow competition to do its work, in diffusing 
profits and making earnings normal. If, however, 
there were at work some force that continually raised 
the static surface of the water, so that a calm occur- 
ring to-morrow would bring the water to a level that 
would be higher than that which would result from J 
a calm to-day, the case would resemble that of the 
world of industry. 

The improvements that are going on make addi- 
mSlhod'' tJons to the whole income of the world. They di»- 
aums'toV ^^^^ existing static adjustments, indeed, and in this 
dlstribotion. respect they act like winds that toss up waves ; bat 
they do more than this, for they raise the entire 
height of the future sea, vraves and nil. For this 
also we can present a marine illustration. Pile some- 
where on the surface of the sea a mountain of water 
and then let it subside, sending its great waves in 
rings that widen till they reach the outermost parts 
of the ocean. This makes disturbances, of course, 
for it takes the surface of the water out of that level 
and motionless state in which static law may be sup- 
posed to have left it; but it adds new water to the 
ocean and, when the surface shall again be quiet, it 
will be somewhat higher than it was before. Such 
a single mountain of water, piled somewhere upoD 
the smooth sea, illustratea what happens, wbei)eTei.| 
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a single improvement in production is so made that 
static law is left alone to dispose of the fruits of 
it. The addition to the wealth of society is like the niutntloii. J 
addition to the waters of the sea, for the improve- 
ment has made the real earnings of men vary from 
the theoretical rate and has raised that theoretical 
rate itself. Such waves, piled upon the ocean at 
such intervals that each one would suhside before 
its successor appeared, would act like those improve- 
ments which come at considerable intervals. Each 
wave would disturb the existing surface of the sea 
and make the new surface higher than was the 
former one. 

Now, let the mountains of new water come in such 
quick succession that, just as one is beginning to sub- 
side, another makes its appearance. Let them be scat^ 
tered all over the ocean, so that the ring-like waves, 
as they move outward, intersect one another in every 
direction. At every instant the waters are trying to 
conform to some static level, but at no two successive 
moments are they trying to conform to the same level ; 
for they are pursuing an ideal and level surface that is 
continuously rising. Now we have the figure of what 
is occurring in society — the figure that describes the 
movement of wages, which move ever upward, hover- 
ing always about a static standard but never for 
two successive moments about the same standard. 

These changes themselves and their effects are 
all subjects for economic dynamics. Static science 
recognizes one natural standard of wages for one time ; 
but static laws, pure and simple, as they work in an 
actual and dynamic society, never give the same rate 
at different dates, but rather an endless succession of Tbe new 
static rates. Dynamic forces create conditions in which ^n^hao™ 
there must be one static rate of pay to-day, a higher ^^'"0 
one to-moriow, and a third and still higher one the day '°°'"° 
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following. This is the fundamental fact aboat t 
action of static law in the world as it is. 

Dynamic science deals with profits in their original ' 
state, Bs normally created by improvements in indiistiy, 
in the proceeds of which the entrepreneurs have a share; 
vhile static science deals with them in their later and 
permanent state, as they are transmuted into incre- 
ments of wages and interest. How some employer 
is now getting rich, dynamic science can teU us; 
but how it is that wage-earners are getting benefits 
from improvements of an earlier day, static science 
tells U8. Profits, it is important to note, are larger 
when they become additions to wages and interest than 
they were when they existed in their initial shape, 
as entrepreneur^ gains. When they slip out of the 
employer's hands, they grow. In the diffusing they 
become greater in the aggregate. The competitive 
law that gives them over in the end to laborers and 
capitalists thus gives more to these classes than it 
takes away from entrepreneurs. The whole outpat 
of industry is at its maximum when the agents, 
labor and capital, are apportioned among the groups 
in a perfectly normal way; and that is when they 
have moved to the groups where profits have existed, 
till these gains have vanished and wages aad interest 
have absorbed the whole social income. 

The interval between actual wages and the static 
standard is the result of friction ; for, if competitioa 
worked without let or hindrance, pure business profit 
would be annihilated as fast as it could be created — 
entrepreneurs, as such, could never get and keep any 
income. The annihilation would consist in convert- 
ing profit into another type of income and making it 
larger in the operation of conversion. Dynamic 
theory has to account for the whole of that friction 
on which entrepreneurs' shares depend; while static 
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law determines what wages will be, when the friction 
shall have been completely overcome, and what they 
would be at this instant, if friction were immediately 
to vanish. 

Dynamic theory reveals a causal connection ha- 
tween the interval of which we have been speaking 
and the rate at which wages are increasing. Were 
it not for that interval, entrepreneurs, as such, would 
get nothing, however much they might add to the 
world's productive power. They would have no Acanwi 
incentive in self-interest to make any improvements, between' 
and it is clear that additions which are difficult and JJ^j™,^ 
coetly would he iu danger of not being made. Profit ""i''jj"'"'-- 
is the lure that insures improvement, and improve- ofiDcreaBe 

, , ■ . of tb" onrfrf 

ment is the source of permanent additions to wages, incoi 
To secure progress, this lure must be sufficient to 
make men overcome obetrucLions and take risks. 
The difference between the actual pay of labor and 
the rate toward wliich, at a particular date, it tends, 
measures the incentive that is offered to the men 
who make progress possible. Because to-day laborers 
are not getting the fruit of the improvement that 
was made yesterday, employers can make something; 
and because they can make something transiently for 
themselves, they make permanent additions to wages. 
Dynamic theory has to show how great is the in- 
terval that insures the maximum rate of progress — 
how much entrepreneurs need, in the way of profit, 
in order to make them do all that they can do to 
keep wages moving upward. This subject is intri- 
cate, as are all subjects in dynamics ; but very simple 
is that static theory which shows that, however great 
may he the profita, wage-earners will in the end get 
the Uon's aWe. The vast sums that to-day are 
accruing to the rich, who do the maraballlDg of the 
industrial line, are bound, under static law, to add 
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themselves with an increase to wages and interest. 

Proflu They add themselves, moreover, chiefly to wa^ee. 

triiis^naed ^S '^^ time that they have done this, indeed, gains 

^'J^JJ*" from new sources will be accruing to the captains of 
industry, so that there will always be profits. Bat 
this gain will not long be obtained from any one 
source ; for, if we can identify the profits of to-day, 
we shall have something that static law will claim as 
its own and will by to-morrow, aa it were, make over 
mainly to laborers and to the owners of the tools of 
work. Dynamic forces, then, account to-day for the 
existence of an income that static forces will begin to 
dispose of to-morrow. 

The velocity with which all standards move is a 
subject for the latter part of the theory of distribn- 
tion. Velocities, direotions of movement, obstruc- 
tions, intervals — with these dynamics must deal, and 
with none of tbem has static theory, as sucb, anj- 
thing to do. It does deal, however, with near goals. 
It tells what the rate of wages would shortly be, if 
evolution were to cease. Static forces, then, are of 
vital importance in the midst of all manner of social 
changes. For study here we have singled out one 
alone of the typical dynamic changes — that, namely, 
which takes place in methods of production; and we 
have examined the eCFect of it on one of the shares 
in distribution, namely, wages. But each one of 
the other four dynamic changes similarly transforms 
society and changes values, wages and interest. 

It is clear that static law is entirely operative 
onder dynamic conditions. Not one jot nor one 
tittle is taken from its full efficiency by inventions, 

AnlUustra- ^Y "^^ organizations, by growth of population, etc. 

Hon oi the Let there be, for example, an increase of population. 
'.claw in It is impossible that this increase shall o 
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will naturally and without any further adjustment 
have its normal share of new laborers. The increase 
of the working population is likely to be in some 
degree localized. One geographical locality will have 
more of it than another has ; and in the geographical 
locality where the population is densest it is impos- 
sible that all the different sub-groups in the industrial 
system shall be equally well represented. If the 
newcomei-s drift to a section where (say) textile mana- 
facturing is a specialty, these industries will get more 
than their share of the new labor. 

Under these circumstances, a diffusion of the local 
excess of population will take place. As all industry 
uses land, such a local excess of inhabitants may be 
treated as an overcrowding of laud, even though the 
occupations that Sourish in the more densely populated 
region are not mainly agricultural. One of the per- 
manent Btatic laws which we have presented in the 
foregoing chapters now calls for what we have treated 
as a re-apportionment of land among the sub-groups. 
Literally, it results in a cei-tain dispersion of labor and 
capital over the large area that is at their disposal. 
Rent is at its maximum, as we have seen, only when 
land is in a certain combination with labor and with 
capital; and each section of the land must have a 
certain normal share of each of the other productive 
agents combined with it. But this condition is 
impossible, where an undue proportion of the popu- 
lation originally locates itself in some one place. 
Static law must, then, make a local diffusion of the 
excess. An influence that will cause the overplus 
of population to move is the tendency that it has to 
diffuse itself among different groups and sub-groups ; 
for in the crowded neighborhood these are unevenly 
represented, and to reach tbera in natural propor- 
tions the labor must migrate. There is » definite 
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number of men who are, as it were, due to the shoe- 
making trade, and a certain other number who are 
due to iron smelting, etc. Every occupation, under 
static law, has its claim on a certain definite propor- 
tion of the new laborers who are coming on the scene, 
and it will get them by such a diffusion. The mere 
crowding of land itself ia a further inSuence that 
acts in the same way. 

If the indux of population occurred all at once 
and then stopped, there would be a time when values, 
wages and interest would aU be unnatural, in the 
sense of deviating from static standards. Then they 
would slowly approach those standards and would 
ultimately reach them. So long as an undue pro- 
portion of population is in any one sub-group, values 
cannot be natural in the static sense. Moreover, 
while the groups are out of balance, the whole 
amount of wealth produced is somewhat less than it 
normally should be, and neither wages nor interest 
is at the static maximum. The influence, then, that 
apportions the new working force among the different 
Bub-groups readjusts values by raising some and 
lowering others. In the second place, it steadily 
raises both wages and interest, by causing both labor 
and capital to produce in the aggregate more than 
they did before, 

A second increase of population, also more or less 
localized, would cause another distui'bance and another 
r&«djuBtmeut like that we have just described ; and a 
long series of such enlargements of population would, 
80 far as this one influence goes, cause values, wages 
and interest first to deviate from the static standards, 
then slowly to conform to them and then to deviate 
from them again. 

When the growth of population is not intermittent, 
but continuous, the effect is to cause a perpetual de* 
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vifttion from the normal standards. Some groups Tfa«eon- 
and Bub-groups are, so to Bay, the receiving ground growth or 
for the new laborers and pass them on to the other ESS'roti? 
Bub-groups in which they are to stay permanently. "■"■ 
The receiving ground is necessarily overcrowded ; 
and, though there may come a time when it parts 
with laborers as rapidly as it gets them, something of 
the effect of the original overcrowding continues 
forever. This single dynamic influence, increase of 
population, causes the values of things produced by 
the groups and sub-groups to which the labor comes 
earliest to be unduly low — meaning by "unduly" 
that they are lower than the rates at which a static 
adjustment would fix them. It also causes the values 
of other things to be, in the same special sense, unduly 
high. 

What we have said about the increase of labor is t 
equally true of the increase of capital. We could, ■ 
indeed, substitute the term "capital" for "labor" in 
the entire foregoing statement and so make it describe 
what occurs by reason of the fact that the fund of 
productive wealth is enlarging. The influx of capi- 
tal must, in the same way, be at first somewhat local- 
ized. It is not possible that it should originally 
appear in each of the different sub-groups or in each 
of the localities in exactly the proportion in which 
static law will finally place it, and for this reason 
capital must move. There must be the recombina- 
tion of land and of auxiliary capital that the law of 
rent requires ; and until static law has in these ways 
asserted itself values will not be natural. In the 
interim, the sub-groups that are the receiving grounds 
for the new capital will turn out an excess of prod- 
uct*, receiving lower prices for them. 

An intermittent growth of capital might cause 
values to be abnormal, then normal and then abnor- 
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mftl again; but a continuous growth of capital will 
keep values in some small degree perpetually ab- 
normal, in the special and narrow sense of the term, 
tor it will cause them always to differ fram the static 
standards. In the Sner and truer sense, it is natural 
that they should thus differ from these standarda ; 
since it is entirely iu accordance with nature that 
capital should steadily increase and that the increase 
of it sliould be in a measure localized. The values 
-which in a dynamic society are in accordance witb 
nature — and thus, in the higher sense of the term, 
natural — are the values that deviate from the static 
standard by a natural interval. The localized in- 
crease of capital, like that of labor, keeps general 
wages and interest by a real, though slight, interval 
below the static standards. The lower actual rates 
are in a true sense natural, if the distance between 
them and the standard rates is a normal one. 

Let us now apply tliese principles to the third 
dynamic change which we have noticed- — that result- 
ing from inventions or improvements in method. 
The effect of this change on value is much less steady 
than is that of an increase of population or of capital. 
Inventions appear now here, now there and now 
elsewhere. They lower the price first of one thing 
and then of another ; and, from the moment when 
the labor-saving machine begins to work in pro- 
ducing a particular article, there is a new static 
standard of value for that article and for all others. 
When the machine shall have produced its full effects, 
more of the goods produced by it will be constantly 
offered for sale and the price of them will be lower. 
From the outset this lower price is the static or, in tha 
narrow sense, the natural price. At first the actual 
price is higher than this, but it tends gradually to 
conform to it. 
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If mveDtions were confined to one group and if 
they occurred intermittently, the standard value of 
the product of that group would first go down with a 
sudden drop, then it would remain stationary awhile 
and then, as the result of the next improvement, it 
would drop again. If the standard continued station- 
ary long enough, actual value might fall to the static 
level and remain there for a while. Static value 
dropping and coming to a halt, actual value gradually 
falling but at intervals overtaking the descending 
standard — such is the condition of an industry in which 
inventions are made, as it were, by fits and starts. 

If improvements go on continuously in one indus- 
try and in no others, the actual value of the goods 
there produced ta always pursuing a staudaixl of 
value that is steadily descending. Both values are 
falling, but there is an interval between them ; and, 
if the interval is a normal one, the actual value may 
be said to be natural in the true sense of being in con- 
formity with nature. The dynamic standard of value 
is a moving one ; and actual value is as natural law 
would have it, when it moves in the same direction 
and remains at the proper interval helund this stand- 
ard value. Whenever the value of only one thing 
thus descends, that of eveiy other thing rises. The 
products of the groups in which there are no labor- 
saving inventions are, so far as this influence goes, 
always rising in value ; and, moreover, they are always 
pursuing a rising standard that keeps ahead of them. 
If the improvements are altogether localized in A"' 
of our tabular group system, then the values of B'", 
C" and D'" are not at any one moment as high as 
they will be when the output of A'" shall become 
larger. Static law requii-es that the output of A'" 
shall thus become larger. An uninterrupted succes- 
sion of labor-saving inventions in the sub-group A'" 
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causes the actual value of A'" to pursue a descendiiig 
standard, but never to overtake it, and it causes the 
values ot B'", C" and D'" to pursue ascending stand- 
ards, but never to overtake them. 

The creation of a new want also has a vary dis- 
turbing effect in the group systems, if it requires an 
absolutely new product to gratify it. It then calls 
for the creation of a new producing group and the 
attraction of labor and capital from old groups. As a 
rule, however, the changes in the wants of the con- 
suming public call for qualitative changes in products 
that are already made, rather than for wholly new 
products. Every such change, too, has its own effect 
on value, wages and interest. A new want calls for 
a new static adjustment of all values, and with that 
there is required a new adjustment of wages and of 
interest. A continuous series of new wants brings 
about a continuous change in the standards of value, 
wages and interest ; and the actual market is in per- 
petual agitation, due to its perpetual effort to conform 
to the shifting demands. As a rule, the new want 
somewhat lowers the values of products that satisfy 
old wants. 

Dynamic influences largely neutralize each other, 
so far as apportionment of labor and capital in different 
parts of the group system is concerned ; and a funda- 
mental fact about them is that, coming together as 
they do, they actually keep values, wages and interest 
comparatively near to their static standards. They 
cause a perpetual shifting of value, a continuous rise 
of wages and a continuous fall in the rate of interest; 
and they cause the actual pay for labor and for capital 
to differ from theoretical static rates far less than they 
would if the dynamic influences were less active and 
numerous. We are confronted, therefore, by the 
striking fact that, for the accuracy of its working 
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in a world of reality, static law is dependent on 
dynamic influences. If a Quid, for example, is vis- 
cous, the surface of it does not readily subside to a 
perfectly level plane, but it does so far more readily 
if it is agitated at many points at once. Again, a 
measure of wheat may have an irregular surface while 
the measure rests on the floor, but it will take a level 
surface If you shake it. Similarly, static law has to 
encounter friction, which makes actual values, wages 
and interest slow in conforming to theoretical stand- 
ards; but agitation helps to overcome the friction. 
The standards themselves change the less, because 
different dynamic movements neutralize each other. 
If the increase of labor were localized and if it were 
confined to a place in which only the group A in our 
table were represented, it would have very disturbing 
effects and would keep values, wages and interest far 
removed from static standards. But this increase in 
the working population takes place, in fact, in B, C, 
D, etc., and in all the sub-groups within each of them. 
Comparatively little relocating of labor is therefore 
required : it is relatively easy for the new men to put 
themselves where pure static law would place them. 
If population were increasing in this general and 
diffused way and if capital were not increasing, there 
would be a steady fall of general wages and a steady 
rise of interest ; but, in fact, capital also is growing in 
amount. It is even growing more rapidly in quantity 
than is population, and the growth of it neutralizes 
the depressing influence on wages that increase of 
population by itself would have. There is, indeed, an 
actual disturbance of wages and interest caused by the 
excess of the new capital in amount, as compared with 
the new labor ; for it is only by reason of the fact that 
one of these economic agents increases faster than the 
other that distribution is affect«d. The disturbance 
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that is due to the difference between the two rates 
of growth is fat less than would be the disturbance 
occasioned by an increase iu the amount of one of the 
agents alone. 

If improvements in production were confined to a 
single group or subgroup, they would have very ^s- 
ruptive effects ; but they occur in all the sub-groups 
of the system, and with some approach to continuity. 
If the constant multiplying of the output of A'" 
stood alone, it would call for a perpetual fall of the 
relative value of it, as well as for constant readjust- 
ments of wages and interest. But, as improvements 
occur also in the B, C, and D groups, the adjustments 
of value that have to be made are relatively small. 
While the rate of wages rises more rapidly when 
improvements are numerous, the pay of laborers 
conforms much more closely to the static standard 
where improvements are numerous and well diffused 
than it would if the improvements were localized. 
Clearly, where the output of A'", B'", C" and 
H'" were all growing larger together, there would 
be less necessity that men and capital should go from 
one group to another than there would be if the out- 
put of one were increasing, while that of the others 
remained fixed. Widely diffused improvements, then, 
help to keep society near to the shape that static las 
calls for. 

The same generalization is true of the changes t! 
take place in consumption. If new wants are numa 
ous and of many kinds, they shift labor far less vio- 
lently from group to group, and disturb values far less, 
than would the appearance of a single new want. If 
society should begin to produce and to use only one 
entirely new commodity, the fact would call for a quick 
moving of capital and labor from point to point ; but, 
unce there is, in fact, a constant re&ning of wants 
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and a correspODding constant improTemeat in the 
quality of producte, the sbjftiag that is called for is 
far less violent. Labor and capital can remain in the 
mills that now employ them, but they must produce 
higher and higher grades of goods. 

It is the growth of new wants that in this way 
neutralizes the effect of all the product-multiplying 
influences that go on. A glut of cousumers' goods 
would come forthwith, if expanding desires did not 
make a new market for the output of the mills. The 
want of commodities which are unlike any that have simniu- 
formerly been produced does at times make its puftruceot 
appearance; but the demand for improvements and Sndot"* 
refinements in the qualities of goods that are already meUicSi.'" 
consumed is the constant fact, and this opens a very 
general market. Nearly everything that a man uses 
can be improved in quality ; and, as a rule, the im< 
proved articles can be made by the same men who 
now produce them. It follows, therefore, that, with 
more and more refined wants developing, productive 
energy seta itself at work throughout the gi'eat system 
and enlarges the output of every group, by making 
goods finer rather than more numerous. This causes 
no disastrous transfers of labor and capital from one 
part of the system to another and it produces no 
general glut, 

The multiplying and the refining of wants — or, in 
other words, the dynamics of consumption — fur- 
nish the elastic market that is needed. If this move- 
ment merely keeps pace with the dynamics of pro- 
duction, grave evils are averted and, in the main, 
the economic world goes on peacefully in the way 
of larger and larger production. As the dynamic 
movements are not entirely steady, symmetrical and 
mutually compensatory, there are some irregular 
transfers of labor and capital from group to group; 
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yet, on the other band, there are noticeable some 
comparatively steady currents of labor and capital. 
These agents are regularly flowing in certain direc- 
tions. Thus, inci'ease of population, in itself, would 
cause labor and capital to flow steadily downward 
in the sub-group system. Under its inSuence alone, 
man and equipment would have to increase in a 
disproportionate way in the agricultural sub-groups 
and in the mining sub-groups, both of whicb pro- 
duce what we have defined as elementary utilities. 
The increase of population would call for more food 
and more raw material, and the effort to get these 
things out of the earth would I'eveal the action of 
the law of diminishing returns. It would take a 
lai^er and larger fraction of the population to feed 
the whole of it. Wages, as we know, would hare to 
fall ; and this means that laborers would he forced to 
take their pay in the shape of cheaper and coarser 
goods. Form utilities would have to be less amply 
represented in the general product of industry, and 
elementary utilities would predominate in the con- 
sumption of the world. Moreover, as it is the lowest 
sub-groups that create these elementary utilitieSk, 
labor and capital would move thither. 

The increase of the amount of social capital, hoi 
ever, neutralizes this effect. Though it reduces 
rate of interest, it enlarges the gross amount of it 
and thus increases the incomes of the members of 
that class whose consumption has already reacbi 
the level of comfort and luxury. This, of its* 
calls for more form utility ; for it induces a refinii 
and improving of products to a greater extent th&D' 
it causes the multiplying of them. Moreover, the 
increase of capital raises the rate of wages, and this 
means qualitative improvements in the goods that 
workmen consume. As the upper sub-groups creal 
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form utilities, the growth of capital, considered apart 
from other influences, moves labor and capital from 
the sub^oups that are at the bottom of the series 
to those which are higher. 

Improvement in method, or the gaining of new 
productive power by the industrial world, if it acted 
mereJy as a labor-saving influence, would cause labor 
and capital to move downward in the series of sub- 
groups, from A'" toward A, from B'" toward B, etc. 
This, however, is because the field for such improvs- 
mente is rather in the upper sub-groups than in the 
lower ones. Agricultural machinery was, for a time, 
invented and applied very rapidly ; but, unless chem- 
istry shall come in some striking way to the aid of 
agriculture, it will probably be other parts of the field 
that will, in the long run, show the gieatest improve- 
ments. If no other effect is to be expected from a 
machine than tliat less labor will be used in the industiy 
that adopts it, then the progress of invention will, of 
course, cause labor to mass itself in those industries 
in which labor saving takes place the more slowly 
and on the smaller scale. 

The full effect of such an influence as that of me- 
chanical improvements may be described as follows: 
We may first assume that there is no new product 
created and no multiplying of former products. 
The output of A'", B'", C", etc., are to remain 
&s they are, however rapidly invention proceeds. 
Improvements in machines and methods now occur, 
but they mass themselves in the upper sub-groups 
of tlie different series. If all the labor that was 
formerly in A'", A", B'", B", etc., remains there, it 
can be employed for only a short period in each day. 
In that case its earnings will be small. But the 
earnings of laborers in A will be much larger, and 
GompetitioQ will transfer a portion of the labor from 
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A'" and A" to A. This will bring the productive 
power of labor in the upper sub-groups and that of 
labor in the lower sub-groups to an equality, and 
the ultimate effect of all this will be that the working 
day will bo shortened in every industry. 

Now let the improvement in method act, not as 
a labor eaver, but as a product multiplier, and the 
Unlike effect is the reverse of this. The labor in A'" and 
ubor MTiDi A" may, for the most part, remain there and give 
prodDct tein to its new productive power. Enlarged pro- 
mnltiplying. Auction, however, means raising the qualitative 
grades of good^ more than it multiplies them in 
number. Less productive energy is required at A, 
where raw materials are created, and more at A', 
A" and A'", where the fashioning of the materials 
is done. There is, in short, a relatively smaller 
amount of elementary utility represented in the eon- 
sumption of the world, and there is a compgtrattvely 
larger amount of form utility. 

A certain amount of improvement in method does, 
in fact, take place in the lowest sub-groups, where the 
crudest materials are produced ; and it has the effect 
of moving labor upward in the aeries to the sub-groups 
that produce finer utilities. This happens because of 
the comparatively rigid and inelastic character of the 
demand for these crude products and the highly 
elastic character of the demand for form utilitiee. 
Our more luxurious living shows it«elf in the care 
with which we fashion things, and not in the mere 
multiplying of the number of them, with the result 
that our consumption of raw materials does not 
increase as rapidly as our consumption of wealth in 
its finer forma. On the whole, therefore, the flow of 
labor and capital is continuEilly upward in the sub- 
group series; for it can find outlets for its new power 
only in tiufl way. 
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Oi^nization has in these respects the same effect 
as improvement in method. As a practical fact, it 
takes place in the upper sub-groupe. rather than in 
the lowest ones. It is not in farming that the great 
consolidations are going on. If organization acted 
merely as a labor saver, and nob as a product multi- 
plier, it would cause labor and capital to mass them- 
selves in mining and agriculture ; for men who were 
thrown out of employment in mills would be forced 
to betake themselves largely to farming and kindred 
occupations. Acting as it does, however, and multi- 
plying products, it compels the making of finer grades 
of them and moves the productive agents forever 
upward in the series. 

In discussing the effect ot the two great product- 
multiplying influences, industrial method and organi- 
zation, we have tacitly introduced the fifth and last 
of the dynamic influences that we are considering — 
namely, the multiplying of wants. It is because the 
want of form utilities is indefinitely expansive, while 
that of elementary utUitiea Ls relatively inexpanaive, 
that we have, as the resultant of all changes, Che 
steady upward movement of labor and ot capital in 
the sub-group series. Moreover, some general groups 
create products which, with all the qualitative refine- 
ments that can be imparted to them, satisfy less 
elastic demands than do some other products. With 
the steady upward flow of labor and of capital in the 
subgroup series, there is ftlso a flow from those groups terent geo- 
which cater to less elastic demands toward those which ° ^°^p^ 
cater to more clastic ones. 

These steady and stream-like movements would 
not, of themselves, have disturbing and disruptive 
effects ; and they would not impose any hardship on 
labor or cause any waste of capital. It is the irregu- 
lar movements that do this. The labor saving that is 
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effected at some single point in the Bystem chaogfls 
the location of labor. Inventions are not made and 
applied simultaneously in A'", B'", C", etc.; but, 
unless they are, there must be movements of labor 
£rom one of the sub-gioups to others and back again. 
On the whole, an eEBcient machine is to some extent 
TwotegniM a labor expeUer. If it is introduced at A'", it will 
Tlind cause an enlarged output of the product, A'"; but 
the amount of this increaaed output that the market 
will take will not be enough to keep all of the original 
laborers at work there. It will, however, create a new 
demand for them elsewhere; so that machinery can 
never be rightly treated as a labor expeUer, if the whole 
field of industry is kept in view. The invention 
that is made and applied at A'" does not displace 
labor from the entire upper range of sul>groui)s. In 
A'", B'" aud C", taken together, there is probably 
as much labor as ever; but the machine at A'" 
creates a need of comparatively more men at B"' 1 
and C" and of comparatively fewer at A'", When, ' 
in turn, an invention is made at B'", the movement 
will be away from that point to A'" and C". In 
irregular ways, therefore, must labor move to and 
fro within the range of sub-groups that are on the 
same horizontal level. While the general and slow 
current of labor is upward within the whole group 
system, there are irregular aud sudden movements 
to the right and the left of each range of coordinate 
subgroups; and it is these that cause hardship for 
laborers. 

It is only in the most hasty and the most general 
way that we can now speak of these dynamic move- 
ments. They form a part of the subject of the con- 
cluding division of economic theory. There are, 
indeed, in progress some movements of capital that 
we cannot even notice. We must, however, giv 
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attention to two essential facts : (1) There is a steady 
upward movement of labor and capital in the group 
series; and (2) there are irregular and disturbing 
movements taking place within each range of coordi- 
nate sub-groups. 

It would appear, if we were to go one step farther 
into the dynamic part of our study, that, so far as 
improvements are well diffused within a range of 
sub-groups, they neutralize each other's disturbing 
effects. Whenever inventions at A'", B'" and C" 
come nearly together, they remove the necessity for 
transferring much labor to new positions. It would 
also appear that the steady upward Sow of labor 
reduces the violence of the horizontal movements 
that have to take place. As new labor is always 
entering the uppermost range of sub-groups, it may 
be that no men will have to leave A'" and go to B'", 
even though a new machine is introduced at A'". 
The enlarging of the force at B'" may be effected by 
turning to that point some of the labor that is flowing 
upward from the lower sub-groups- 
Still further, it would appear, if we were to continue 
this study, that movements of capital take much 
of the violence away from the movements of labor 
that are entailed by inventions. Not toward greater 
and greater hardships for the working class, but 
toward smaller hardships and larger gains is the 
world tending, as the result of economic dynamics. 
All this would become clear, if it were possible to 
pursue the study into the dynamic region. We have 
now before us, however, the problem of defining static 
standards of value, wages and interest, in a state in 
which all five of the grand dynamic movements are 
going on together. At each instant there is a certain 
definite adjustment of labor and of capital in the sub- 
group system that static forces, of theinselres, would 
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make. Static law calls for a certain exact amount of 
labor and a certain amount of capital at A'.B", C", etc., 
respectively. This static adjustment, if it could be 
made In a moment, would insure at once tho amouat 
of output of each kind of goods that ia " natural " 
under the conditions that esist at this moment ; and it 
would thus make the values of all products natural. , 
Likewise, it would insure natural wages, or the rates | 
of pay that would everywhere conform to the product i 
of labor. It would adjust interest on the same plan, 
making it everywhere coincide with the product of 
capital. It would reduce pure profits everywhere to 
zero. These things would ensue if, at any one mo- 
ment, dynamic changes and all friction were to cease. 

This is, of course, a recapitulation. We have 
already had the picture of the perfect static adjust- 
ment before us; but we have not had before us the 
fact that some static adjuatmeuts require much time, 
while others requii-e only a little, and that there are 
a number of different standards which figure in the 
natural adjustment of wages and of interest. Within 
a single year the pay of labor may gravitate rapidly 
toward a certain standard, while that standard may 
for a decade, or even a century, slowly gravitate 
toward a remoter standard. 

The moving of labor and capital to the sub-groups 
in which static forces would put them involves some 
local migration of workingmen and even of capital- 
ists. A cei'tain number of them may have to change 
their residences, and this issomething that encounters , 
friction and requires time. The assimilation of meth- I 
ods may, however, go on more rapidly. It may be 
that, when one entrepreneur has hit upon a new and 
successful way of producing something, his compete 
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for a loQger period. In general, however, transfers 
of labor from place to place go on comparatively 
slowly and those of capital go on more rapidly ; while 
the abandoning of poor methods of production and 
the placing of all competitors in one business on a 
plane of high efficiency is sometimes a quick process 
and sometimes a slow one. 

One way of defining the static standard toward 
which, at each moment, a dynamic society is tending, 
ia to suppose that all dynamic influences should cease 
at once, while static laws continue to operate for an 
indefinite time. On this plan, we shoidd have to 
wait, before realizing the static condition, long enough 
to allow the slowest adjustments that are in progress 
to be carried through quite to completion. If it takes 
fifty years to locate labor geographically in the way 
that static law calls for, even though it requires only 
five yeaiB to unify the methods of production that are 
in vogue, we must wait fifty years for the complete 
realization of the static stat«. We should thus bring 
the development of new methods of production to a 
standstill now, instead of forty-five years hence. If 
we stopped all dynamic changes in the year 1300 and 
waited until 1950 for population to locate itself in 
a natural way, the methods of production in the sub- 
group that we took for illustration would he brought 
to uniformity in 1905 and these processes would then 
continue in use without further modification for forty- 
five years longer. 

This is one scientific way of defining the state One mode 
toward which at this moment society is tending under io"^T^et 
the Infiuence of static forces and of no others. It "o^'pi^^' 
would be reached, if we were to paralyze the dynamic '^""^ ■»'•• 
forces all at once and wait long enough for the slow- 
est static adjustments to be made.^ The state toward 

> It would have been possible to allow mechanical Inventions uid 
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wUch society is now tending, at the outset of tbe 
long period, is one that cannot be completely reached 
until the slowest adjustment that static law calls for 
has had time to complete itself. In our illustratioti, 
that adjustment is the movement of population ; and, 
aa this movement requires fifty years, natural values, 
natural wages and natural interest are not realized 
within less than that long period. They will come 
when population is rightly distributed, and not earlier. 
Under the inBuence of static forces, and of these 
only, society is actually tending toward this remote 
adjustment ; and, if all friction could be removed, it 
would at oDce attain it. Friction, however, has this 
effect: it allows quick-acting dynamic movements to 
occur over and over again, within the long period 
that is required for a slow acting static adjustment. 
In the fifty years that may be needed to move a mass 
of population from the densely peopled East to the 
sparsely settled West, hundreds of machines may be 
invented and values may in each case be adjusted at 
the level that each machine at once requires. We 
must, therefore, recognize standards of value, etc., 
that differ from the ultimate standards. 



Otber improvementg to go on until 1045; since, if thoy irere tocuue 
at Ihat dal«, the five remaining years would suffice to bring indiu- 
tiiftl methods to uniformity. In the year 1060 the geographlcAl 
moTements of population called for by the conditions existing in 
1000 nould have been completed and society would have been 
redticcd to a static condition, but for the fact that some minor 
geographical changes of residence noald have been called for by 
the progress in method oocuiring in the latter part of the period ; 
and, aa these would require further time, a completely static adjust- 
ment would not be realized in 1950. Moreover, if we could disre- 
gard these induced ami minor changes of residence, it would still be 
true that the static adjustment realbed in this way in 1050 woold 
not be the result of the action of tCaltcforre* onlg on society, aa it 
was in UWO. It would be, in part, the result of certain dynamio 
forces acting for fortj-flve years. 
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PBOXIHATE STATIC STANDARDS 

If, under the inSuence of competition, labor can 
go exactly to the points where it is wanted in a 
period of fifty years, if capital can do the same in 
twenty-five years and if the best method of pro- 
ducing some article can come into general use in 
ten years, it will be necessary to stop all dynamic 
changes and to wait through the full fifty yeara' 
period, in order that either value, wages or interest 
shall be reduced absolutely to the rate at which 
static law alone would fix it. It may be, however, oiwmcIm lo 
that the fifty years' period that labor occupies in certTSi'pMi* 
adjusting itself within the group 8yst«m is made g^iuP''""' 
necessaiy by the obstacles that are in the way of ' 
migrating from one geographical locality to another. 
It may, for instance, be easy for the son of a miner 
to become a machinist, instead of following in his 
father's footsteps ; and if many young men do this, 
there is an exodus of labor from the mining sub- 
group and an influx of labor into the machinist's 
trade. Where, however, the change carries men from 
one country to another, it is a slow and costly process. 
Within the limits of a single small country, labor 
may be able to dispose itself in the way that static 
law requires within ten years and capital may do 
so within a shorter time. Even these local adjust- 
ments, with others that can always be made quickly, 
suffice to bring value, wages and interest within the 
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small country to certain quasi-static levels. They 
approximate the levels that would be reached, if we 
were rigorously to repress dynamic changes within 
tbe one small territory and were to let static forces 
there continue to work. 

When population suites in a wave of migratioa 
from Ireland, Germany and Italy to the United 
States, the movement is a part of the generic opera- 
tion of giving to the population of the world, as a 
whole, a natural geographical distribution. In a 
study that has the world in its purview, this migra- 
tion is to be considered in the study of economic 
statics. It is as though there were too much water 
in the Indian Ocean and the surplus were bring- 
ing the sea, as a whole, to an equilibrium by rush- 
ing into the Atlantic. In the Atlantic, however, 
the movement is highly dynamic. The whole sur- 
face is rising and tbe whole body of the water is 
full of violent currents. An influx of men from 
Asia into America would be one of the movements 
that would tend to bring the distribution of popular , 
tion in the entire world to an equilibrium ; bat i 
America, separately considered, it would constitute I 
a great and typical dynamic change. 

The same thing is true of many other movements. | 
When Asia shall copy the mills and the machines 
of America, the act will be a part of the operation 
of unifying the industrial processes of tbe world. 
This process teuds to bring about an equilibrium ii 
tbe industry of tbe world ; and It is, in this view, t 
static process. In Asia itself, nevertheless, it is an I 
eminently dynamic process ; for it is much as though 
inventions were there rapidly going on in every 
mechanical field. Tbe reaction that America would 
experience, in turn, would be highly dynamic i 
America. Something of this kind is, without doabt| I 
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before the people of these two contrasted regions. 
That which is a static adjustment within the world 
as a whole may create a dynamic movement within a 
limited part of the world. 

We are, however, immediately concerned with nata- 
ral standards of wages and interest within limited 
parts of the world : we wish to know what now fixes 
the rate about which wages fluctuate in the United 
States, in England or in Italy. This problem tt is 
possible to solve. There is a rate of wages that 
would be realized within the limits of the United 
States, if dynamic changes within that area were at 
once to cease and if competition were there to work 
without any obstructions. This rate would differ 
from the one that would be realized, if the whole 
world were brought into a static equilibrium. Not 
till labor and capital are distributed over the world 
in such a way that there is nowhere any reason for 
migrating — not till methods of production are, in a 
way, unified on a world-wide scale, and not till con- 
sumers' wants are normal, can the rate of pay for 
laboring humanity as a whole be natural. After 
reducing one country only ta a static condition, this 
universal adjustment still remains to be made. The 
rate of wages that is realized in the one country 
differs by a certain interval from the ultimate stand- 
ard, even though it is fixed at a certain proximate 
static level. 

It is possible to study the activities of a limited 
part of the world by themselves, without being un- 
scientific. Throughout our study we have, indeed, 
spoken of society without assigning to it any terri- 
torial limits. We have tacitly assumed that compe- 
tition extends through it and that such an influence 
as a mechanical invention originating in any part of 
this organism will produce effects In every other part. 
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Does this organism include all hamanity? In asense, 
it does ; for, unless there is a country that, with all 
its people, could sink beneath the sea without pro- 
ducing economic changes in other countries, there 
U none that is outside of the world oi^nism with 
which the economist must ultimately deal. It would 
be more than heroic theorizing, however, — for it 
would be unnatural theorizing, — that should assume 
that the whole world is bound in so close an organ- 
ization that there is, even in theory, only one rate 
of wages, one rate of interest and one standard of 
value for each commodity throughout the whole of it. 

The relation that difTerent parts of the earth sus- 
tain to each other furnishes the most difficult and 
the most fruitful study within the theory of economic 
dynamics. In view of what Europe and America 
are doing and are about to do in Asia, this study is 
as important to the practical man as it is fascinating 
to the theorist. Already does economic society in- 
clude the whole world ; for trade already unites ita 
parts, so that a change in one part is felt in some 
degree in every other. Yet there are demarcations, 
to be recognized within this great area. One general' 
boundary is drawn about the civilized nations that 
constitute the economic centre of the world. Within 
the area included by this line, economic influences are 
active — each part is sensitive to influences that origi- 
nate in other parte. Here there is a strong tendency 
toward uniform values and toward uniform rates of 
wages and interest. Across the general boundary, 
on the other hand, such influences act in a compara- 
tively feeble way. In the inner and the outer areas 
there are gi-eat differences in values and in the rates 
of wages and of interest. 

It is possible to study the economy of this civil 
centre of the world, as a unit, and still to proceed 
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scientific plan. Europe, America and whatever other 
continents and islands are in close connection with 
them constitute this centre, which may be treated 
as a complete society, with an environing world act- 
ing on it. This central society trades with the outer 
zone, and it sends labor and capital thither. Whether 
it will or not, it gradually instructs the people of Reiatioiw 
the outlying zone in industrial method. For busi- cenuTand " 
ness purposes it is, in this way, assimilating belt after ""'*' """^ 
belt o£ the outer zone to itsell — that is, the civilized 
economic society is absorbing parts of the uncivil- 
ized and loosely bound area. Ultimately all will have 
been absorbed ; and, if we can now establish eoo* 
□omic principles that work within the centre, our 
theory will in the end apply to the world as a whole. 

Let us, then, limit our studies to this economic Importation 
centre. Under these conditions, the importation of oatet am 
goods into it is to be regarded as equivalent to pro- "^^" „,™* 
ducing them in an indirect way ; and this process is P"'^'"^"''"- 
naturally resorted to, when it costs less than the pro- 
duction of them in a direct way. All that the people 
of the centre get, in the way of consumers' goods, 
we may, then, consider that they directly or indirectly 
produce. 

Laborers come into the area; but this is to be Howttn 
regarded as an influence that quickens the increase effl^oi"" 
of population which would, in any case, take place. ^'^^i'b°[(, 
When laborers go out of this area, the movement re- •" regarded 
tards the increase of population. The moving of 
capital out of the region or into it is to be regarded as 
merely changing the natural rate of increase of capi- 
tal, K a new method of production is ever borrowed 
from people in the outer zone, the effect in the centre 
is the same as if it were there invented. 

In attaining now a, static standard of wages and 
iutareat for the centre itself, we assume, first, that 
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labor and capital there remain Gxe<i in amonnt. 
This cats off immigration and emigration, as well as 
the natural increase in the population. We assume 
that methods of production remain tmcbiuiged, and 
Th« mode «t this cuts off any copying of foreign arts. We assume, 
wiuiinlh* too, that other economic elements remain unchanged, 
ron^teteiT "^^ Competition goes on with no hindrances and that, 
■uikiuw. iritliin the area that we have in view, static rates 
of wages and interest are realized. In addition to 
repressing wholly new dynamic influences, we have 
stopped impulses that are communicated by the outer 
region to the central zone. We saw that, In fact, 
certain anifying moremente in the world, as a whole, 
are bringing it all toward a static equilibrium ; and 
we also saw that sucb movements, in their effect on 
a limited region, are equivalent to dynamic changes. 
These we have cut off, as we have cut off new dynamic 
changes; and the effect is to produce a local static 
state, which gives the standard of wages and interest 
toward which local rates are practically tending. 

The wages that are thus made generally to rule in 
the civilized heart of the business world contain an 
Qaui- element that we may designate as quasi-profit. In this 

eiemeDUn there is Something akin to profits, entrepreneura" gains, 
ect^ioiiSo"'* which we identified as an income that will soon slip 
*•■'"- from entrepreneura and assume the form of an addi- 

tion to wages and interest. This income, thus trans- 
ferred to laborers, wiU early raise wages in the central 
area ; but the barrier that separates this region from 
the outer zone will long retard the effect that in the 
end it will produce on wages there. Perfect and 
world-wide competition would give to laborers in 
China benefits from the invention of shoe-making 
machinery that now accrue to those in America ; but, 
since sucb perfect and general competition does not 
exist, the gain that is on its way to the labor of 
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the world pauses long in the hands of the laborers Tbisel*- 
of the civilized part of it. This premium which ap- "^ii^io 
pears in the pay of laborers of Europe and America, tiuj*'' 
as compared with that of men of Asia and Africa, •l^ff"*'- 
is quasi-profit : it b a gain from a dynamic source 
only partially diffused. Friction prevents the men 
of the outer world from sharing it now, although in 
the remote future static forces, acting throughout 
the world, will give it to them. 

Mere advantage in point of time thus gives an Ansdru- 
advantage in point of wages and interest. It is the eqoivkien?* 
leaders in the adoption of fruitful methods of creat- ^^iJ^™" 
ing goods who get profits : while imitators, who strag- i°«"°*- 
gle into line long after an invention has been made, 
may barely save their wages and interest. Men who 
labor in a region that leads in inventions may enjoy 
forever the quasi-profits that inventions give ; for 
some fruit of each improvement may escape from the 
bands of the mitrfprenetirs who adopt it early and, 
becoming wages for the men who there labor, may 
continue long in this shape. The Golconda of the 
future, the region of limitless wealth, is to be the 
region where the greatest dynamic influences origi- 
nate. A lead in the race that all humanity is nm- 
ning is to determine the comparative wealth of 
countries and of continents. Wealth is to abide with 




Thus, the line AB represents the static level of the 
entire ocean. The double curve AC represents the 
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sorbce as it is elevrnted here and depressed there hy s 
tJd&l wave. The wavy line AD represeDtB the apper 
snrface of the tidal swell, as it is thrown into local 
waves by the wind. At any one instant the aotoal 
sai&ce is hens above and there below the nomtsl 
surface of the tidal ware itself. Now, giving to tliis 
figure an ecooomic meanitig, let AB represent the 
oltimate static level of wages in the entire world. 
Let all dynaiuic inQaences definitely cease, leaving a 
world-wide competition in free play, and AB will 
represent the general rate of pay for labor. Bnt, in 
fact, increased power of production, with that friction 
which prevents the fruits of it from being shared 
equally by all mankind, has caused the pay of civilized 
laborers to conform, in a general way, to the rate 
described by the upper part of the curve AC and that 
of the uncivilized laborets to take the level indicated 
by the lower part of it. And local influences within 
the civilized area have caused wages here and there to 
vary from the standard indicated by the upper part 
of AC. so that the pay of men in different parts of 
Europe and America conforms to the varying levels 
described by the line AD. At one point the rate is 
above the general standard that prevails in the eco 
nomic centre of the world and at another point It is 
below that level, 
TlirM There is, then, an ultimate static standard of wa^es 

uiuiilkrda of for the whole world, a quasi-static standard for the 
"**•"■ civilized part of the world, and a local and quasi- 

static level of wages for every part of that civilized 
section. The pay of a man in any particular part 
of Europe or America tends, under the iuduence of 
competition, to conform to this local and quasi-static 
rate. Also, very slowly and through long periods this 
standard rate itself tends toward the ultimate stati 
standard for the world aa a whole. 
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It vill never, however, reach that ultimate stand- Theia bk 
ftrd. Here the hydraulic illustratioa, in its present brought to 
shape, fails. The tidal wave ia made by withdraw- "9""T' 
ing water from one part of the sea and carrying it 
to another part ; and, if the attracting influence were 
removed, the level of the whole would become uni- 
form. The greater productivity of labor in the civil- 
ized part of the world is not, on the other hand, 
secured by any deduction from the productivity of 
labor elsewhere : it is the result of new increments 
of product that are conjured out of non-existence 
by civilization itself. As we said in an earlier chap- 
ter, the wave that represents the superior productivity 
of the advanced region must be made by pouring new 
water on a part of the surface of the ocean and by 
checking the flow of that water to other parts. 

Imagine dams extending from Labrador to Green- Ulu 
land, from Greenland to Norway and from Africa to 
the nearest point of South America. They would 
enclose a vast area of the northern Atlantic Ocean ; 
and, if water were to gather within this reservoir, 
the surface of it could be held at a liigher level than 
that of the outlying seas. This illustration shows 
the true relation of wages in the civilized states to 
those in the uncivilized ones, for the superior level 
may be permanent. Even if the dam were imperfect, 
80 that the water slowly flowed into the outer sea and 
tended to raise the level of it till it coincided with 
the falling level within the barrier, new water might 
enter so much more rapidly as to maintain or increase 
the superiority of the level there. So dynamic in- 
fluences, calling new produce into existence in the 
advanced countries of the world, may preserve or 
may even increase the superiority in productive 
power that labor there enjoys, as compared with 
other labor. 
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Dynamic gains, endlessly recurring, sustain the 
quasi-fitatdc rate of wages in favored parts of the 
world. It is primarily with this superior standard, 
and with the uumerous local standards that com- 
pose it, that for practical reasons theory should deal. 
The men of America need to know what 6xes the 
rate of pay for labor in America, as those of Maas^ 
chusetts need to know what fixes the local rate there. 
This dominaut influence is in every place the product 
that is there traceable to labor only. It is the rate 
which would there be realized, if in that locality 
dynamic influences were to cease and static forces 
were to operate alone. The specific product of labor 
in that locality is disentangled from the distinct 
product of capital in the way that has been fully 
described in the foregoing chapters of this book. 

The relation between the world, as a whole, and its 
various parts presents no real difflculty in a theory 
of distribution. There are proximate standards of 
wages and there are ultimate ones ; and the local pay 
of labor may tend quickly toward the proximate 
standard and always remain near it, while this stand- 
ard itself tends slowly toward the ultimate one. 
What is true of wages is equally true of interest and 
other elements. One difficulty in the way of the 
theory is, however, more serious. To many persons 
any theory based on competition may seem to have 
somewhat of the character of theoretical romance. 
Will not competition itself soon be a thing of the 
past? There are forming on every side trusts aod 
other consolidations of capital that threaten to ex- 
tinguish competition and to introduce a regime of 
monopoly within much of the business field. Have 
we, then, completed the theory of competitive distri- 
bution, only to find that the fact on which the wh<dtt ■ 
of it is predicated has ceased to be ? If, when < 
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petition was at its best, theories of natural values, 
natural wages and natural interest seemed to have 
a character of unreality, what is to be said of them 
when competition appears to be a vanishing element? 

It remains for economic dynamics to show that J 
competition is an inextinguisbable force. The coo- i 
fiolidations of the present period change the mode of 
its action, but they do not destroy it ; and therefore 
they in no wise invalidate a theory that assumes the 
existence of it. At no point have we minimized the 
obstacles that static forces encounter. Everywhere 
in life are there variations from results that static 
theory alone calls for. Dynamic theory, if it were 
quite complete, would give results from which, in 
actual life, there would be no variation ; for it is a 
part of the function of this division of the science to 
account for every element of friction, aa well as for 
every change and movement that actual life shows. 
Among the lesser tasks that it will set for itself is I 
thatof reducing to clear formulas the principles which i 
govern trusts, lalmr unions and other consolidations. J 
It will deal with protective tariffs, which modify * 
values ; immigration laws, which affect wages ; and 
currency laws, which influence movements of capital 
and rates of interest. It will undertake a larger 
work, when it tries to reduce to law the growth of 
population and of capital, and a still larger one, 
when it shall try to determine the conditions that 
govern the rapidity with which methods of producs- 
tdon change and become more fruitful. 

Movement is the general subject of dynamic eco- 
nomics. The direction and the velocity of changes in ( 
the economic world are always what it seeks to account j 
for. In studying wages it will deal with an actual ' 
rise in the rate ; in studying interest, with a fall in ' 
the rate and an increase in the gross amount; in 
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studying profits, mtb the alternate appearing and 
Tanishing of this element of gain. Conditions of 
local and of world-wide prosperity are other subjects 
for it; and among the conditioning causea of pros- 
perity are political policies, national and international. 
There is, indeed, in mundane affairs little of impor- 
tance for humanity that does not fall within the scope 
of this division of the theory of political economy. 

But the task of developing this branch of science is 
so large that the execution of it will occupy generations 
of workers. As limitless as any other scientific field 
is the domain of economic dynamics ; and, though early 
results may be modest, the value of any of them will 
be great enough to reward the hardest labor ; while the 
unreached areas that will open before the explorer's 
eye, at every step in advance, will lure him to work 
that for difficulty and for fruitfulness will surpass any 
which has thus far been undertaken. Tet, whatever 
movements the dynamic division of economic science 
may discover and explain, static laws will never cease 
to be dominant. All real knowledge of the laws of 
movement depends upon an adequate knowledge of 
the laws of rest. 
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